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^plIE  viiliic  of  divinity  lectures  to  the  student,  doci  not  cn-* 

^  'tirely  depend  on  either  their  originality  or  their  literary  merit. 
As^llieir  design  is  to  direct  and  facilitate,  rather  than  to  super* 
srde.hia  studies,  it  is  not  so  nuicli  the  information  wldcli  thejf 
comprise,  that  renders  them  v«Aluahle,  as  the  correct  general 
viow^  which  they  may  impart  of  the  proper  mode  and  means  of 
))roMecuting  theological  inquiries.  The  object  ,  of  the  profetaoT; 
will  he,  not  to  impart  a  system,  but  to  communicate  a  metliod  of 
to  give  tlic  history  of  theological  knowledge,  to  point  out 
tliasourees  of  evidence,  and,  so  fur  as  possible,  to  train  tbo  aca** 
(Icmic  to  right  dispositions  of  mind,  anti  devout  os  well  as  liberal 
liahifs  of  tlimkfng.  Lectures  combining  every  requisite,  and  dh-  * 
tiiiguished  by  thc'higliest  excellence  in  these  respects,  might  vet 
1h»  smrcply  (it  for  the  press.  The  best  test  of  their  real  value 
and  eflidpncy  would  be,  (he  average  character  of  the  scholars  ’ 
anif  preachers  initiated  under  such  auspices.  * 

rb(*oiogicai  lectures  may,  how'cver,  consist  too  much  of  nientr 
ourtinw.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  an  introduqtion 
a  scTcqbc'^yind.a'^meVe' syllabus  or  index.  The  latter. is ^ of  uso,(J^'i 
chiedy4o  those  persons  who  have  made  considerable  ad vancoa  in. 
kiKfiilcdge,  and  who  wish  toreview  a  particular  question;  UwouM^^ 
only  (j^stract  a  novice.'  The  former  ought  to  lay  the  basis  of 
ture  aitaiumentM  by  clear  and  distinct,  though  general  inrofn¥i-^t.a4 
tion.  A  student  may  be  tlirown  too  much  at  his  own  discretion 
on  the  wide  field  of  ’ inquiry,' by  being  fumislied' Anly  with  a 
summary  of  opinions  and  a  statement  of  (he  various  controversies 
He  is  like  a  |>€rsoii  wild  should  put  to  sctii*  jirqridHl  with  the 
most exoidWiit charts,  but  ignorant  of  navigation 
Vui  .  XVII.  N.  Hi  .  i) 
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These*  lectures  are  fairly  intitled,  ue  lh»nk,  to  the  praise 
hein^  at  once  a  copious  introduction  to  the  study  of  theolo^^, 
and  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  science.  The  course  is  {\\. 
vided  into  six  hooks.  Hook  I.  Evidences  of  the  (Miristian  lU*. 
li(;ion.  Hook  11.  General  View  of  the  Scripture  System. 
Hook  111.  Opinions  concerning  the  Son,  the  Spirit,  and  itif 
Manner  of  their  beini^  united  with  the  Father.  Hook  IV. 
Opinions  concerning  the  Nature,  the  Extent,  and  the  Applict. 
tion  of  the  Remedy  hroiiu;ht  by  the  (lospel.  Hook  V.  Index  uf 
particular  Questions,  arising  out  of  Opinions  concerning  the 
Gospel  Remedy  and  many  of  the  I'echnical  Terms  of  Theolo^v. 
Hook  V'l.  Opinions  concernins^  Church  Government. 

From  this  view  of  the  ufeneral  contents,  it  will  he  seen,  that  it 
was  not  the  l*roft‘ssor’s  object  to  present  either  a  series  of  propo* 
sitions  for  discussion,  or  a  connectetl  system  of  theolo'jy,  hut 
prelections  upon  the  leatlin^  subjects  of  iiHpiiry,  havin«^  lor  their 
design,  to  qualify  the  student  ^  to  acquire  a  distinct  notion  of  thf 
‘  various  opinions  entertained  conc<*rnin^  the  several  parts  of 

*  the  Scripture  system,  and  an  apprehension  of  the  train  of  argu- 

*  ment  by  w  hich  every  one  of  them  is  supported.*  ‘  We  do  not,* 
lie  says,  *  brini;  forward  to  the  people  all  the  variety  of  opinions 


*  which  have  been  held  by  presumptuous  impiircis  or  superficial 

*  reasoners.* 

*  To  men  who  have  not  leijure  to  speculate  upon  relipion,  and  who 
require  the  united  force  of  nil  its  doctrines  to  promote  those  practical 
purposes  which  arc  of  more  essential  importance  than  any  otlier,  it  ii 
inucli  belter  to  present  “  the  form  of  sound  words,**  as  it  was  “  onc« 
delivered  to  tlic  saints,**  unemliarrassed  by  human  distinctions  and 
oppositions  of  science,  and  to  imprint  upon  their  minds  the  consoh* 
tion  and  **  instruction  in  righteousness,**  which,  when  thus  stated,  it 
is  well  fitted  to  administer.  This  is  the  business  of  preaching.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  business  of  a  student  in  divinity.  You  are  not 
masters  uf  your  profession,  you  are  not  qualified  to  defend  the  truth 
against  the  multiplicity  of  error,  and  your  conceptions  of  the  system 
of  iheology  have  not  tiiat  enlargement  and  accuracy  which  they  might 
have,  unless  you  study  the  controverted  points  of  divinity.  It  is  true 
that  there  have  been  many  disputes  merely  verbal  ;  that  there  have 
been  otherg  that  cannot  he  called  verbal,  the  matter  of  which  is  wholly 
unimportant ;  and  that  perhaps  all  have  been  conducted  with  a  de* 
gree  of  acrimony  which  the  principles  of  Christian  toleration,  vrheo 
thoroughly  understood,  will  enable  you  to  avoid.  Theac  general  re¬ 
marks  will  find  their  proper  place,  after  reviewing  the  particular  con¬ 
troversies.  Hut  in  that  review  you  will  meet  with  many  which  turn 
upon  points  so  essential  to  the  Cliristian  faith,  where  the  arguments 
upon  both  sides  appear  to  have  so  much  force,  and  have  been  urged  in 
u  manner  so  able  and  so  well  fitted  to  enlighten  the  mind,  that  you 
will  think  it  childish  to  aflcct  to  despise  tlieological  controversies  it 
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pi'ncral,  because  iIuto  lias  been  some  impronriety  in  tbc  manner  of 
flieir  beini:  conducicti,  or  beciiUNC  muiu*  of  tbem  are  insi;»nificunt.* 

Vol.  1.  |)|>.  48^^  4. 

'I'lie  study  of  the  eonlroverti'il  points  of  divinity  is,  indetMl, 
iiitlispeiisubiy  neeessiii  y,  not  merely  as  a  professional  (inalifica- 
(iun,  but  as  a  means  of  obtainin:;^  a  eornvt  knoviledg^e  of  tlic 
Scripture  system.  Tor  ulial  parts  of  that  system  are  not  coii- 
iruverted  points  P  Hut  these  points  may  eii^^a^^e  the  study  of 
the  private  Christian,  apart  from  the  controversies  whieli  liint^e 
upon  them.  The  study  of  theolo^ieal  controversy  must,  how- 
r\(’r,  be  admitted  to  be  the  appropriate  business  of  the  divine; 
Miitl  tbou^^h  an  aversion  to  enter  upon  the  harren  territory  of  po- 
h  niies,  may  pos>ibly  oi  initiate  in  a  superior  deijree  of  devolionul 
If*  lini;,  yet,  ‘  to  despise  tlKMilo^ieal  eoiitroversies  in  ;;eueral/  is 
a  MDirk  either  of  mental  iiidoiemv  or  of  a  contempt  for  relii^ioii 
i(«*rir.  'I’liere  aie  some  persons  who  would  ilispiile  the  exis- 
(.‘iiceofany  thin:;;  that  ile^tTves  the  name  of  theolo:;ieal  science: 
it  is  ull,  ill  their  view,  a  fruitless  dehato  upon  subjects  altot^e- 
ilicr  beyond  ilie  eoiitiiies  of  our  knovvled(:;e,  the  result  of  which 
iiiii;lit  :;o  into  a  nut -shell.  Hut  it  is  not  every  body  that  cun 
put  ii  into  the  iiut-shidl.  Truth,  on  ail  subjects,  may  «louhtlesH 
he  hrou:;lit  within  a  narrow  compass;  hut  the  let^itimato  purpose 
ofour  impiiries  is  precisely,  to  del(‘et  and  sejiarate  truth  from  the 
congeries  of  human  opinions,  and  to  ascertain  the  little  that  is 
known.  (>l  the  two  distinct  brunches  into  which  theului^ical  coi»* 
troversy  may  he  divided  —  Hihlical  criticism  and  systematic  di¬ 
vinity,  the  former  must  he  allowed  to  be  a  pursuit  alike  worthy  of 
the  scholar  and  of  (Ik*  Christian,  as  rational  and  interesting  in  its 
nature,  as  important  in  its  results,  rrom  (he  labour  of  (his 
branch  of  study  and  euiitroveisy,  no  c.indidate  for  the  sacred 
ollice  can  be  tliseliar^ed,  who  seeks  to  he  “  thoroughly  furnish- 
“  ed  unto  all  ;;ood  works.”  And  as  to  the  more  repulsive  de¬ 
partment  of  polemics,  as  Iona;  as  there  are  false  teachers  in  tho 
world,  us  loii:;;  as  men,  women,  ami  eliihln‘n  will  ‘  speculate* 
npoii  relii;ioii,  and  the  same  causes  which  have  tjenerated  error, 
and  casuistry,  and  vain  [ihilosophy,  and  opposition  to  (Ik*  truth,  in 
every  a^'e,  continue  to  exist  in  (Ik*  niKierstandin^s  and  hearts  of 
nieii, — so  lon:^  will  it  he  requisite  for  the  (’hrislian  minister  who 
jvonlil  be  armed  at  all  points,  to  be  a  competent  polemic,  or, 
III  the  usual  ueceptatioii  (d’  the  wonl,  a  divine. 

In  prepare  the  studi'iil  for  enierin:^  upon  these  arduous  and 
perilous  investi;;a(ions,  and  to  pive  a  ii;^hl  direction  to  his  in- 
quiri(*s,  is  the  most  «lelicate  atid  inipurlaiit  part  ol  a  theological 
Uiior’s  ollice.  It  must  not  Ik*  concealed,  that  such  stmlies,  ne¬ 
cessary  as  they  are,  have  a  teiidcney  the  very  reverse  of  bene- 
bcial ;  and  wfconhl  wi^li  to  have  seen  in  lhes<*  Ijcclures,  some 
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lefercnce,  in  the  way  of  caution,  to  tiie  pcculi.ir  dampers  to  uhicb 
the  novice  ii»expoM‘(l,  who  has  not  previously  heen  well  i^roundeii 
ill  the  faith.  'I'he  knowledi^e  of  relii^ion,  parailoxie.il  as  the  t%. 
sertion  may  sounil,  is  assuredly  not  to  he  otilained  from  the  stud? 
of  theoloi;ical  controversy.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  process  moif 
completely  adapted  to  strip  the  mind  of  all  reli;;ious  feeling,  and 
to  iiitVict  an  incurahle  paralysis  on  the  hest  ull'ections  of  the  soul, 
than  an  indiscreet  and  unhallowed  holdness  of  iiupiiry  carrifii 
into  all  the  departments  of  theol');;y,  in  the  absence  of  true  piety. 
'I'he  chilling  etVect  of  professional  studies,  is  to  he  dreaded  not 
only  hy  the  raw  academic  ;  it  is  too  often  visible  in  the  sound 
(livine  :  it  extends  even  to  the  jirofessor’s  chair.  (>old,  cold 
death  are  those  scholastic  systen.s  which  are  the  anatomy  of  truth; 
and  tainted  is  the  chill  atmo>j)her(‘  of  the  lecture-room.  Theo* 
lofl[y  is  hut  the  elliajy  of  reli*;ion.  Hut  controversy  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  even  that  elliii^y  as  a  whole,  oxhiliitin^  only  the  dinjecta 
membra  of  a  lifeless  system.  I'lnler  w  hat  aspect,  then,  can  the 
Christian  doctrine  he  presented  to  the  mind  to  so  immense  a 
iiisadvanta^e  ? 

We  <b)  not,  upon  the  whole,  stron”;ly  obji'ct  to  the  plan  adopted 
in  these  liCetures  ;  and  yet,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  it  is  at- 
temletl  hy  this  »;reat  disadvantage,  that  in  canvassing;  the  severil 
controversies,  the  coherence  and  mutual  dependence  of  the 
various  facts  or  doctrines  of  whicli  the  Serijiture  system  consists 
are  almost  put  out  of  si^ht.  The  first  two  Hooks  are  professetlly 
introductory,  the  course  of  lectures  on  controversial  divinity 
coinmcncinj;  at  the  second  volume.  The  l^rofessor,  in  explaiiiinij 
the  arran»;ement  of  this  course,  assigns  his  reasons  for  deviating 
from  the  ordinary  method,  which  is,  to  treat  of  the  doctrines  of 
Heli^ion,  natural  and  revealed,  in  systematic  order.  He  ex¬ 
presses  at  the  same  time  his  hie;h  admiration  of  Calvin’s  Insti¬ 
tutes  as  the  hest  extant  body  of  divinity,  its  order  hein^  simpler 
and  more  natural,  in  his  opinion,  than  that  of  any  other  system. 
Hut  the  extent  to  which  a  courso  of  lectures  on  this  model, 
treating  of  every  jioint  in  detail,  would  have  spread,  together 
with  the  fretpient  repetitions  of  similar  trains  of  argument  which 
are  inevitable  in  the  sejiarate  illustration  of  every  doctrine,  were 
the  reasons  which  dissuaded  him  from  followin;^  that  pltn. 
Another  method,  which  apjiearcd  to  Dr.  Hill  more  scientific,  yet, 
still  opiMi  to  objection,  is  that  of  classing  together  the  opiniow 
which  distinguish  ditferent  sects  of  Christians,  and  treating  every 
controversy  by  itself.  The  five  leading  controversies  specifically 
referred  to  as  claiming,  on  that  plan,  separate  consideration,  arc, 
Arianism,  Polagianism,  Suciniatiism,  Arminianism,and  thePopi*h 
controversy.  Hut  these  various  systems  run  so  into  each  otlieff 
that  the  arrangement,  however  favourable  to  a  comprehensive 
view  of  each,  would  involve  repetition  to  a  wearisome  extent,  and 
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woulil  at  tlic  same  time  fail  to  pxhibit  tlip  whole  aiihject  in  a 
Ni(i<itactory  or  advaiitai^eous  point  of  view.  The  plan  of  Dr. 
Ililfs  course  is  this  : 

*  Out  of  the  mass  of  matter  tliat  is  found  in  the  system,  1  select 
ihc  great  subjects  whiclt  have  agitated  and  divided  the  minds  of  those 
who  profess  to  build  their  faith  upon  tlie  same  Scriptures.  I  consider 
every  one  of  these  subjects  separately  ;  I  present  the  whole  train  and 
progress  of  opinions  that  have  been  held  concerning  it;  and  I  state 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest ;  passing  slightly  over  those  opi* 
nions  which  arc  now  forgotten,  or  whose  extravagance  prevents  an^ 
danger  of  their  being  revived,  and  dwelling  upon  those  whose  plausi¬ 
bility  gave  them  at  any  time  a  general  possession  of  the  minds  of  men, 
or  w  Inch  still  retain  their  intinenee  anil  credit  amongst  some  denomi¬ 
nations  of  Christians. 

*  In  selecting  the  great  subjects  to  he  thus  brought  forward,  I  was 
guided  by  that  general  view  of  the  Gospel  which  was  formerly  illus. 
tMted.  We  found  its  distinguisliing  character  to  be  the  religion  of 
sinners, — a  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  moral  evil,  provided  by 
the  love  of  (lod  the  Talber,  brought  into  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  applied  by  the  inHucnces  of  the  Spirit.  All  the  controversies 
which  are  scattered  through  the  ordinary  systems,  and  which  have 
been  classed  under  the  ditlerent  heads,  A  nan  ism,  Pclagianism,  Ar* 
minianisni,  and  Sucinianism,  respect  cither  the  Persons  ^  whom  the 
remedy  is  brought  and  applied,  or  the  remedy  itself.  The  different 
opinions  respecting  the  I'ersons,  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  Ariun, 
a  part  of  the  Socinian,  and  all  tliat  is  commonly  called  the  Trinitarian 
controversy,  upon  which  so  much  has  been  written  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  century.  The  difl'erent  opinions  concerning  the 
remedy  itself,  respect  either  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  the  extent  of 
the  remedy,  or  the  application  of  it ;  and  they  comprehend  the  whole 
mlem  of  Pelagian  and  Arminian  principles,  a  part  of  the  Socinian, 
and  many  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery.  Opinions  us  to  the  nature  of 
the  remedy  depend  upon  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  the  nature 
ot  the  iliseasc;  so  that  all  the  questions  concerning  original  sin,  the 
demerit  of  sin,  and  the  manner  in  which  guilt  can  be  expiated,  fall 
under  this  head.  Opinions  us  to  the  extent  of  the  remedy  embrace 
the  questions  concerning  universal  and  particular  redemption,  and 
concerning  the  decrees  of  God.  Opinions  as  to  the  application  of  the 
remedy  turn  upon  the  necessity  of  Oivine  assistance,  the  manner  in 
^liitli  it  is  bestowed  and  received,  and  the  effects  which  it  produces 
upon  the  mind  and  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given.’  Vol.  I. 
pp.  197—9. 

This  classification  of  controversial  opinions  is  at  once  com- 
prohensive  and  |>recisc ;  and  nothing  could  he  better,  if  the  only 
nhject  were,  to  If aiuc  a  tabular  view  of  theological  controversicH. 

it  is  far  from  being  either  a  natural  or  a  strictly  Hcicntitic 
arrangement.  What  may  be  called  the  initial  doctrines  of 
1  lirisiianiiy^  do  not  occur  in  this  course  till  we  arrive  at  IJook  V.^ 
"Inch  treats  of  ‘  regeneration,  conversion,  faith,  justification,  and 
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*  sanrlificntion.*  'Mio  <loctrino  uf  justification,  it  is  true,  isbriefl? 
stated  uiitl  vindicated  in  Hook  iv.  c.  3.  in  coniicxiun  witli 
AloiiPinciif,  ill  treatintj  o|  the,  nature  of  the  iteiuedy  ;  umI 
the  IVolcssor  had  tlie  lii^hest  )>ivce(h'n(s  lor  icscrviii;;  tor  m‘|u* 
rule  discusNioii,  uhal  are  usually  cLsscd  uiuier  the  head  of  tlif 
etlircts  cuiisequcut  U|>oii  ( 'hrinl's  nu'diutiuii.  iiul  it  u|»|)C4rH  to 
us,  that  these  suhji*cls  are  insepai able  IVoiu  the  consideratiuii 
the  naturi'  of  the  Uiiiuuiy  ;  that  the  Atonement  itself  cuiiiiotlic 
)>ru|)erly  termed  the  Uemeily,  bein<^  rather  an  interpusitiuii  in 
oriler  to  the  introduction  of  the  (hispel  rtMinulyt  and  that  ibe 
universal  suiliciency  of  the  Atonement  as  u  means  of  redeinjtfion, 
oii^lit  never  lo  he  (Mtiifounded  with  the  actual  extt  ut  of  redem|t. 
lion,  or  uhat  is  tetiiusl  in  these  lectnii's,  tin*  application  of  tlir 
remedy.  ‘I'he  Atonement  is  applieahle  to  all;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  the  basis  of  rceonciliation  on  wliieh  all  are  invited  to  avail 
tliemselvcs  of  the  (lospel  remedy;  and  it  is  ac:tnally  applied  to 
all  who  hy  faith  r(‘cei\e  that  reconciliation.  IVihaps,  these  iv* 
marks  will  servt*  to  shew  only  the  imperfections  incident  to  nil 
te(‘hnical  an ani;eiuents  of  Scripture  doctrines.  It  is,  however, 
a  still  more  mateiial  defect  in  these  Ijt'ctnres,  that,  on  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  ))lan,  the  person  of  Christ  heiiiii;  treated  of  prior  to 
‘  the  tlisease*  whicli  prrsenfcil  the  occasion,  and  ‘  the  remeily’ 
which  was  the  ohjrct  of  his  interposition,  tlie  various  parts  of 
the  Scripture  system  are  deprived  of  that  evidence  and  imituil 
illustration  which  they  dtnive  from  tlieir  necessary  connexion  aial 
harmony. 

'Po  take  a  review  of  opinions  is,  after  all,  doini^  little  towards 
instrnctini'  ihestiuhnit  in  the  science  of  theoloj^y,  for,  if  llu*re 
is  sneh  a  thini:^  as  thetdo:;ieal  science,  it  cannot  consist  of  mere 
opinions.  Instead  of  presenting  to  the  novice  the  ditfereut  sys¬ 
tems,  orthodox  and  heieiodox,  vv hieh  have  prevailed  in  the  world, 
ami  teaehini'  him  losii  in  JiulctMiunit  on  their  eomparative  merits, 
as  if  they  had  eipial  ('liiius  on  his  attention,  and  were  recoin* 
mended  hy  nearly  similar  di'm  ees  of  i*videiice, —  the  more  sale  as 
well  as  more  philosophieal  inotie  would  semii  to  he,  to  state  the 
Scripture  doelrine  and  its  i‘vidi*ncc,  and  then  lo  review  the  con¬ 
troversy  relatinj^  lo  it  in  the  foim  of  ohjectioiis  to  the  doctrine. 
Ill  trealin;;  of  the  I\!rson  of  (’hrist,  the  I'rofessor,  after  staling 
the  three  svsti'uis  of  Sueinianism,  Ariunism,  and  thaloflhe 
Coiineil  of  Nice,  as  thiee  cuntendin;;  opinions,  proceeds 
‘  vumparv  ihi*  (jnmnilH  upon  which  they  severally  rest ;  and 
he  first  examines  what  lie  terms  Mhe  simplest  opinion  coiiccriiiiC 
•  the  person  of  i’hrist,’ — that  which  ilcnies  the  pre-existenceand 
siipcrhiimaii  iialiiic  of  the  Saviour,  'riie  manner  in  which  ibw 
exniiiiiiaiioii  is  conducted,  somewhat  takes  oil’  the  edt;e  of  our 
<d»jrelioii  lo  the  ai raii^emeiit ;  hut  wo  still  feel  that  the  dt!*hiict 
exposition  and  di  inuiistration  of  the  Scripture  doctrine,  ought 
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IdprrrriU*  the  notiei*  of  controversial  objections,  and  that  com-* 
iiurative  views  of  this  ilescription  are  not  the  proper  mode  of  ar- 
rivini;  it  citlier  adecpiatc  ideas  or  firm  convictions  of  theological 
truth. 

Tlie  irreat  obstacle  to  a  scicntilic  arrangement  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Systematic  Theology,  is,  the  mixed  nature  of  the  subject 
matter.  Physics,  metuphysics,  and  sj>eculations  foreign  from 
rither, — simple  facts,  necessary  truths,  and  the  pure  discoveries 
t»f  Kevelation, — all  these  are  so  blended  together  in  every  system 
of  divinity,  as  almost  to  defy  the  attempt  at  analysis.  The¬ 
ology,  properly  so  called,  consists  of  necessary  truths  and  re- 
veoletl  irutiis  :  its  principles,  in  other  words,  consist  of 
The  evidence  of  these  facts  is  partly  derivable  from  reason  ami 
experience,  partly  from  a  source  of  knowledge  peculiar  to  The¬ 
ology  ;  the  basis  of  certainty  with  regard  to  the  facts  discoveretl 
l»y  Kevelation,  being  the  Divine  testimony.  Kven  with  regard 
to  that  class  of  primary  facts  which  admit  of  being  established 
hv  (I  priori  reasoning.  Revelation  has  furnished  the  light  by 
which  alone  they  were  discoverable,  and  Revelation  supplies  the 
Strongest  possible  confirmation  of  their  antecedent  existence. 
IhVnles  these  two  distinct  classes  of  truths, — those  which  arc 
in  this  sense  necessary,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  be 
otherwise,  such  as  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  those 
truths  which  are  certain  because  revealed, — there  are  no  other 
which  have  any  claim  to  be  admitted  into  theological  science. 
Anil  were  systems  of  divinity  strictly  confined  to  these,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  controversy,  except  with  regard  to  the 
authority  of  Revelation  itself  as  a  medium  of  proof,  or  the  im¬ 
port  of  its  terms.  All  those  metaphysical  speculations  respect¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  evil,  the  nature  of  freewill,  and,  in  general, 
the  causes  and  essences  of  things,  which  have  employed  and 
haffled  in  all  ages  the  most  acute  and  vigorous  intellects,  wouhl, 
in  this  case,  be  excluded  from  divinity,  certainly  not  as  unimpor¬ 
tant  or  uninteresting,  but  as  foreign  from  what  is  substantially 
a  system  of  facts  ;  of  facts  involving  practical  consequences  of 
an  infinite  interest.  Religion  is  altogether  a  practical  thing ; 
and  Theology,  which  professedly  assumes  to  be  the  science  of 
religion,  ought  not  to  implicate  itself  in  any  questions  in  which 
the  practice  of  religion  is  not  concerned. 

Now,  were  it  possible  to  resolve  systematic  divinity  into  those 
crand  facts  which  compose  its  elementary  doctrines,  and  to  ex¬ 
hibit  these  in  an  order  adapted  to  illustrate  their  mutual  depend¬ 
ence  and  relation,  a  closer  approximation  than  has  yet  been 
»nade,  would,  it  seems  tons,  be  effected  to  a  scientific  system  of 
Theology.  Most  of  the  leading  controversies  hinge  Uj>on  facts  ; 
although  these  facts  arc  not  the  ostensible  object  of  controversial 
•Hack,  but  rather,  the  s|Hjculations  attaching  or  supjMjsed  to  at- 
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tucli  to  Itii'in  a8  coiisequrnces.  Pela^ianism,  tor  iiistunoe,  no  far 
as  ibe  coiilrovoDiy  ih  not  purely  verbal,  controverts  a  simple  fact, 
the  truth  of  which  is  as  clear  as  any  proposition  in  Euclid,  if 
Scriptures  may  be  adduced  as  evidence.  And  tbe  existence  of 
the  fact  is  quite  independent  of  tln^  authority  of  Revelation. 
Take  away,  indeed,  from  the  Scripture  system,  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  sinners,  and  the  whole  system,  as  1)r.  Hill 
forcibly  remarks,  is  left  without  meaning.  Vet,  Revelation  U 
not  responsible,  if  we  may. so  s]>eak,  for  the  doctrine.  Tlie 
condition  in  which  the  (xuspcl  finds  man,  is  a  fact,  not  clearly 
discoverable,  indeed,  by  the  li^ht  of  nature,  hut  yet,  true  an¬ 
tecedently  to  the  revelation  which  supplies  the  coufirmatioii  of  iti 
truth.  The  moral  condition  of  man  is  as  much  a  physical  fact 
as  his  existence.  This  is,  therefore,  one  of  those  primary  trnlbs 
which,  apart  from  all  the  consequences  charged  upon  it  by  those 
who  attack  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  de¬ 
serve  to  rank  with  those  necessary  truths  the  denial  of  which 
implies  a  contradiction.  An  a  posteriori  necessity  attaches  to 
the  proposition  that  man  has  sinned,  w  hich  hclons^s  to  all  events 
that  have  taken  place,  and  cannot  therefore  he  otherwise. 

The  demerit  of  sin  is  another  necessary  fact ;  that  is  to  say, 
its  truth  arises  out  of  the  nal’ire  of  thiiu^s,  antecedently  to  any 
revelation.  Snpposini^  moral  evil  to  exist,  it  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise  than  hlamew'orthy,  the  object  of  displeasure  to  Infinite 
Rcncvolrnce  ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  separate  demerit  from 
what  is  displeasin'^  to  the  Divine  Hein^  under  this  view,  as  to 
conceive  of  demerit  disconnecteil  w  itli  punishim  nt  under  the  per¬ 
fect  administration  of  a  iMoial  (lovi'rnor.  Vet,  the  denial  of 
this  necessary  truth  is  the  turnin'^  point  of  the  Sociniaii  contro¬ 
versy  :  the  rest  is  mainly  a  (piestion  of  criticism.  Nay,  even 
the  disputes  relative  to  the  doctiiiu*  of  Election,  will  he  found 
very  closely  comu'cted  with  the.  subject  in  iptestion  ;  since  the 
notion  of  a  partiality  in  the  Divine,  dispensations,  really  snp}K)- 
Rcs  a  claim  in  the  sinner  which  is  at  variance  with  total  demerit. 
This,  then,  is  anuthcr  proposition  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  tliculoi^ical  science- 

Prcdcsliiiation  is  another  doctrine  which,  when  stripped  of 
all  the  mystery  thrown  aionnd  it  by  technical  disputations,  and 
divested  of  all  the  ideal  consequences  falsi  ly  charged  upon  it, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  fact ;  a  fact  true  antecedently  to 
Revelation,  since  it  is  dedncihlc  from  the  necessary  foreknow¬ 
ledge  and  providence  of  (iod.  In  its  application,  merely,  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Divine  dispensations,  is  it  a  doctrine  |>eculiir 
to  Revelation  ;  and  the  mere  application  of  a  fact  cannot  alter 
its  nature.  That  which  is  in  a  much  wider  reference  nceesssrily 
true  of  all  the  works  of  Ciod,  cannot  hut  he  true  with  regard  to 
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A  |>ui(  of  his  iUs|)oiisH(ions  ;  that  they  are  known  to  him  from 
the.  h('i;innini;,  and,  if  foreknown,  of  necessity  |)re- determined. 

t)nce  more,  tliut  there  is  throughout  the  whole  economy  of 
creaiion,  not  merely  a  gradation  of  rank,  not  merely  a  diversity 
of  species,  hut  an  essential  inequality  in  the  distribution  both  of 
|)li\sical  and  moral  good,  is  a  fact  which,  out  of  Theoloyy^  is  not 
fjiisiileiLNl  as  either  donhlfnl  or  mysterious,  (jieneric  dillerences 
between  one  class  and  another  class  of  sentient  beings,  and  s|>eci(ic 
diirerences  between  one  individual  and  another  of  the  same  class, 
are  clearly  referriblo  to  the  same  sovereign  cause.  Tiie  higher 
luensure  of  faculty  and  sentient  enjoyment  which  elevates  the 
bird  above  the  worm  or  the  oyster,  and  the  dog  above  the  bird, 
i'l  >(rieily  analogous  to  the  arrangement  which  admits  of  a 
<li>t<ince  almost  as  wide  in  point  of  intellectual  endownient, 
between  the  Ksquimuux  savage  and  the  wild  Arab,  or  between 
such  an  individual  us  ^lillon  and  a  clown.  Circumstantial 
di\ersities  between  individuals,  atVecting  both  their  physical  hap¬ 
piness  and  their  moral  well  being, — those  relating  to  country, 
rank  in  life,  education,  health,  and  religious  advantages,  are  as 
niueli  a  part  of  the  system  of  nature,  us  the  diversities  which 
the  Naturalist  amuses  himself  in  classifying.  That  moral  good, 
that  is  to  say,  (putting  aside  the  considereUion  of  the  cause,) 
virtue,  is  not  less  unequally  distributed, — that  good  and  pious 
dispositions  are  possessed  by  some,  and  that  the  opposite  dis¬ 
positions  characterise  others,  is  a  fact  not  less  unquestionable, 
it  is  not  a  doctrine  for  whirli  Revelation  is  responsible :  it  is 
o|)eii  to  daily  observation.  Religion  does  not  originate  this 
economy  of  tilings,  nor  does  it  make  any  other  change  in  the 
general  diNtrihution  of  good  and  evil,  than  that  of  siipcrin- 
dueing  upon  all  who  are  hronght  under  its  inllnence,  a  distin¬ 
guishing  measure  of  positive  good. 

'I'hese  primary  theological  truths  are  not,  we  contend,  peculiar 
to  Revelation,  although  Revelation  supplies  the  slrong(‘st  coii- 
fnination  of  them,  by  grounding  its  <liscoveries  and  its  invitations 
upon  these  very  facts,  and  they  are  therelore  interwoven  with 
the  whole  system.  Hut  to  throw  the  burden  of  them  as  dinictil- 
ties  on  Revealed  Religion,  much  more  on  any  particular  system 
of  opinions,  such  us  ('alvinism,  is  as  uiiphilosophicul  as  it  is 
unfair.  With  the  cdusen  of  these  antecedent  facts,  Theology 
bas  no  concern  :  it  does  not  undertake  to  explain  them  ;  and 
tbose  who  have  iniule  the  attempt,  have  wandered  far  out  of 
their  province  as  expositors  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  These, 
then,  we  would  lay  at  the  basis  of  a  scientific  system  of 
divinity — doctrines  which  are  either  necessarily  true  or  true 
iudependenlly  of  Revelation  ;  such  as  relate  to  the  Being  and 
iVrIeetions  of  (iod — the  Providence  of  God — the  Claims  of  God 
J*''  the  Moral  (lovcrnor  of  the  Universe — the  consequent  Demerit 
of  ifia,  and  the  iiiseparablc  Connexion  between  31oral  and  Pliy. 
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Mi*al  Kvil — and  tlio  actual  ('onditiuu  of  Man.  'riiin  M’lieH  of 
(loctrilirs,  (wliicli  would  include  the  whole  4>f  what  in  termetl 
Natural  Uelii;ion,  hut  much  more  than  is  usually  com)>nsed  under 
it,)  we  would  not  exhihit  apart  from  the  Scripture  evidence, 
brcau!»e  the  Divine  testimony  is  the  stroni^est  possible  proof  of 
their  truth  ;  anti  the  whole  of  Theoloi'v,  as  a  science,  is  huilt  upon 
Kevelation,  and  presupposes  it.  Dut  we  wonhl  call  in  !leveU- 
tion  simply  to  aid  in  the  ilemoii'^tralion  of  tliese  first  principles 
as  anti*cedont  facts.  'Fhe  truths  peculiar  to  Uevelation  would 
consist  of  those,  and  those  only,  wliich  relate  to  the  Me«liatorid 
Intervention  of  the  Sou  of  God,  n*spectin^  which  Scripture  is 
the  oidy  possible  source  of  our  kuowlcdv;e,  and  the  only  iiKMlitnn 
of  proof.  'Fhe  revealed  facts  respeetiuij  the  IVrson  and  the 
Work  of  the  Mediator — the  two-fohl  Desii^n  of  his  stupendous 
interposition,  as  comprising  a  provision  lor  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  the  recovery  of  the  fallen  creature  to  holiness  —  the  Co- 
apmey  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  interposition — the  'FermsofUe- 
couciliatiou — and  the  Fruits  of  Redemption — all  these  fall  under 
the  one  (;rand  head  of  the  Mediatorial  Dispensation,  which  is  the 
peculiar  subject  of  Revelation.  Limitini;  the  system  rii^idly  to 
facts  ascertainable  froiu'Scri|)ture,  w  hatever  in  the  tenets  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  or  any  other  controversial  scliool,  can  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  only  as  metaphysical  doctrines  or  supposed  lo'^ical  con¬ 
sequences,  we  should  reject,  not  as  untrue,  hut  as  unproved  or 
irrelevant.  'Fhe  controversies  relatini^  to  these  facts  would  come 
under  review  in  disposing  of  objections  ;  and  a  biblioi;raphical 
history  of  the  several  controversies,  thrown,  periiaps,  into  the 
form  of  Notes,  would  complete  our  system. 

We  h  ave  dwelt  thus  loiu'  on  the  <piestion  of  arran::^ement, 
because,  as  was  obviously  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  person 
whose  l<<'Ctures  are  under  consideration,  it  is  one  of  no  small 
difliculty  and  no  little  importance.  So  far  as  such  lectures  havo 
their  designed  intluence  on  the  future  habits  of  impiiry,  the 
method  on  which  they  proceed,  will  materially  contribute  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  pupil  as  a  theoloi^ian.  Atlmirahlc 
as  are  Dr.  Doddridije’s  lectures,  his  mode  of  lecturing  is 
stated  to  have  had  an  influence  very  opposite  to  what  he  intended, 
hy  ent^enderin^  a  snirit  of  scepticism.  His  excessive  modesty, 
liberality,  and  candour,  excessive  because  they  trenched  upon 
other  virtues,  led  him  to  state  his  own  ojiinions  with  so  much 
caution,  and  to  treat  the  opposite  opinions  w  ith  so  much  courtesy, 
and  to  exhibit  them  often  as  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the  pupil 
was  sometimes  letl  to  mistake  a  state  of  doubt  for  a  proof  of 
superior  wisdom,  ami  to  postpone  till  a  more  convenient  season, 
uiakini'  up  his  mimi  on  the  subject.  Thus,  possibly,  what  was 
in  the  l^rofessor  self-<liflidcuce,  became  iu  the  disciple  distrust 
in  relation  to  all  subjects  within  the  rani^c  of  moral  evidence; 
ami  the  in^^enuousness  of  faith,  considered  as  a  principle  *  of 
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itluMlit’iK'C,  was  lost.  Wlirro  this  ditl  not  follow,  rnror  would 
at  h'ust  be  rendered  in  his  view  less  rejadsive,  its  criminality 
uuuhl  appear  equivocal;  and  if  the  ardour  of  devotion  was  not 
eliilled,  hia  reli:^ioii  would  at  all  events  never  l>etray  that  undue  . 
tle;;ree  of  vitality  and  ener^;y  which  is  intimated  by  the  word 
zeal.  \Villiout  meaning  to  charge  on  these  Lectures  such  a 
leiiilenc)  as  this,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  Professor's  lang;uu^e 
is  not,  in  some  instances,  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  After 
some  very  just  remarks  on  the  proper  use  of  the  F athers  *  us 
Miistoriaiis,  not  us  authorities,'  and  the  importance  of  Biblical 
criticism,  the  Dr.  adds  : 

‘  It  is  by  this  patient  exercise  of  reason  and  criticism  that  a 
Mudent  of  divinity  is  emancipated  from  all  subjection  to  the  opinions 
of  men,  uiul  led  most  certainly  into  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It 
is  the  ^reat  object  of  my  lectures,  to  assist  you  in  this  exercise,  and 
1  may  hope,  after  having  bestowed  inucli  pains  in  going  before  you, 
to  be  of  some  use  in  abridging  your  labour, by  pointingout  the  shortest 
and  most  successful  method  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion.  I  sliull  not 
decline  i:iving  my  opinion  upon  the  passages  which  1  quote,  and  the 
comparison  of  Scripture  which  I  shall  often  make.  But  1  do  not 
desire  you  to  pay  more  regard  to  my  opinions  than  to  those  of  any 
other  writer,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  you  upon  examination 
to  he  welhfounded.  You  will  derive  more  beneht  from  canvassing 
what  1  say,  than  from  imbibing  all  that  1  can  teach;  and  the  most 
useful  lessons  which  you  can  learn  from  me  are,  a  habit  of  attention, 
u  love  of  truth,  and  u  spirit  of  inquiry.’  Vol  1.  pp  487,  8. 

This  is  perlin))s  the  feeblest  and  most  exceptionable  passage 
in  the  Ijoctures ;  and  it  might  seem  almost  invidious  to  select 
it  for  remark,  did  it  not  furnish  a  key  to  the  tame  and  uuim- 
pressive  phraseology  which  is  sometimes  employed  in  these 
Lectures,  ill  reference  to  the  most  momentous  topics  of  discussion. 
Dr.  11  ill  eould  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean,  that,  by  a 
patient  exercise  ot  reason  and  criticism  merely^  a  man  would 
eertaiidy  be  led  into  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Nor  could  be 
mean  literally,  that  bis  pupils  would  derive  more  benefit  from 
learning  to  dispute  and  argue,  than  from  imbibing  the  doctrines 
of  ('liristiaiiity.  He  would  not  have  maintained,  that  a  habit 
of  attention  and  a  sjnrit  of  inquiry  arc  more  useful  lessons 
than  a  habit  of  seriousness  and  a  s|)irit  of  devout  humility  carried 
into  theological  investigations.  And  as  to  a  love  of  truth,  he 
had  tot)  correct  an  estimate  of  the  opposite  bias  of  the  heart, 
to  imagine  that  this  is  a  lesson  to  be  derived  from  a  contro> 
versial  exhibition  of  Cliristinnity,  which  necessarily  obscures  in 
some  tiegree  both  tlie  authority  and  the  loveliness  of  truth. 
NVhat  lie  flid  mean,  it  is  not  our  business  precisely  to  define; 
Imii  we  must  deprecate  sueli  a  style  of  address  to  a  class  of 
aeatlemies,  many  of  wliom  would  be  gay  and  thoughtless, 
possibly  it  religious  young  men,  whose  highest  object  was  to 
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(|uiilify  llitMiiHolvi'H  to  take  a  do^reo  or  hold  a  livtnt'.  As  a 
MlieciiiHM)  ol*  the  extremely  ohjeelioimhle  |)hraseoloj;y  to  which 
we  ttlUide,  we  take  two  seiilcncesi  trom  the  ojuMiin^  puragraplii 
of  the  jlivinity  course, 

•  The  (lOspcI  reveals  two  persons  whose  existence  w'ns  not  known 

by  the  hj'hl  of  nature;  the  Son,  hy  uhoni  the  rcniody  otfered  in  the 
(iospid  was  brought  into  the  world,  and  the  Spirit,  by  whom  it  i* 
applied.  The  revelation  concerning  the  first  of  these  persons  is 
inucli  more  full  than  that  concerning  the  second,  and  has  given 
occasion  to  a  greater  variety  of  opinions.* . 

*  In  entering  upon  the  opinions  concerning  the  person  of  the  Son, 

1  must  warn  you  nut  to  cuirsider  the  subject  as  unimportant.** ••  • 

Vol.  11.  pp.  1,  2, 

And  while  the  I^*ctnrer  was  thus  contradicting  hy  the  very 
tone  of  his  language,  the  faint  and  feeble  warning  not  to  treat  as 
unimportant  the  personal  claims  of  their  Kcdecmcr  and  Judge, 
— some  of  the  class,  possibly,  were  cracking  nuts,  or  lounging 
about  in  utter  listlessness  !  (^in  we  fer  l  surprise  that  divinity  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  with  this  cuhlly  professional,  not  to  say  irreverent 
air,  should  he  hmnd  ill  adapted  to  cheek  a  spirit  of  iiilidelity  in 
those  academic  halls  from  which  it  has  too  often  issued  to  blight 
Bud  jrlague  the  Church  ?  One  shudders  at  the  idea  of  a  raw  youth 
being  tamiliari/.ed  to  such  a  style  of  treating  the  subjects  on 
which  his  own  salvation  depends  ;  and  one  is  led  to  wonder  that 
our  academies  come  out  frotn  tin*  lecture-room  not  more  fierpient- 
ly  sceptics,  or  not  iiiore  <liveste«l  of  spirituality  and  ingenuous 
humility  than  they  do,  latlu'i*  than  that  they  should  ever  appear 
to  have  exchanged  their  religion  for  <li\itjiiy. 

Hut  we  must  now  proceed  to  the  nmre  agreeable  task  of  lay¬ 
ing  before  our  readers, speeiineiis  of;he  highly  respeetahle  and 
eumpetent  manner  in  which  these*  lieetures  are  execiiied.  llow 
dt'fieient  soever  in  the  respects  to  which  we  have  adverted,  us  a 
course  delivered  from  the  theological  chair,  they  are,  as  a  pub- 
lieution,  highly  valuable. 

T'he  chapter  ou  the  ‘  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,’ 
worthy  of  the  Christian  divine.  \\r.  luive  alreaily  cited  the  re¬ 
mark  with  which  the  IVofessor  sets  out,  that  ‘  the  foundation  of 

*  the  (iospel  is  this,  that  men  arc  sinners,*  and  tleat,  if  you  take 
‘  away  this  proposition,  the  whole  system  is  left  without  mcan- 
‘  iug.*  After  adverting  to  the  various  inilications  whieli  human 
nature  presents,  of  a  disordered  state  answering  to  the  Scri[)- 
turc  representation,  and  in  particular  to  death,  ns  tliat  *’  otic 
‘  standing  memorijr  of  the  power  of  sin,  ‘  which  defies  the  wit 
‘  and  strength  of  man,*—  alibi  ding  a  proof,  inde|>ondent  of  specu- 

*  latioii,  that  the  transaction  to  whieli  the  Scriptures  ascribe  ll»c 
‘  introduction  of  death,  hav  not  exhausted  all  its  force*;  Dr.  Hill 
goes  ou  to  blute  : 
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*  The  Goflpcl  then  proceed)}  upon  a  tact,  which  waa  not  created  liy 
the  revelation,  but  would  have  been  true,  although  the  (foapei  had  not 
appeared,  that  that  part  ot'  the  reasonable  ottspring  of  God  who  inhabit 
this  earth  are  sinners,  and  that  their  efforts  to  extricate  themselvcf 
out  of  this  condition  had  proved  ineffectual.  But  sin  is  repugnant  to 
our  moral  feelings,  and  excites  our  abhorrence.  How  much  more 
odious  must  it  appear  in  the  sight  of  Him  whom  natural  religion  and 
the  declarations  of  Scripture  teach  us  to  consider  as  infinitely  holy  ! 
We  see  only  a  small  portion  of  human  wickedness.  But  all  the  de¬ 
merit  of  every  individual  sinner,  and  the  whole  sum  of  iniquity  com¬ 
mitted  throughout  the  earth,  are  continually  present  to  the  eyes  of 
iliiii  with  whose  nature  they  are  most  inconsistent.  The  sins  of  men 
are  transgressions  of  the  law  given  them  by  their  Creator,  an  insult  to 
his  authority,  a  violation  of  tlic  order  which  he  had  established,  a  di¬ 
minution  of  the  happiness  which  he  had  spread  over  his  works.  It  is 
unknown  to  us  w'hat  connections  tl)cre  are  amongst  ditferent  parts  of 
the  universe.  But  it  is  manifest  that  no  government  can  subsist  if  the 
laws  are  transgressed  with  impunity.  It  is  very  conceivable,  that  the 
other  creatures  of  God  might  be  tempted  to  disobedience,  if  the  trans- 
gres.^iions  of  the  human  race  recciveu  no  cliastisement.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  ns  every  temptation  to  disobey  law’s  wliicli  bring  peace  to  the 
obedient,  is  really  an  introduction  to  misery,  it  appears  most  be¬ 
coming  the  Almighty,  both  as  the  Uulcr  and  the  Father  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  to  execute  his  judgements  against  the  human  race.  Accord¬ 
ingly.  the  Scriptures  record  many  awful  testimonies  of  the  Divine  dis¬ 
pleasure  with  sin  ;  and  they  represent  the  whole  world  as  the  children 
of  wrath,  guilty  before  God,  and  under  tlic  curse,  because  they  are 
the  children  of  disobedience.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  repentance  to 
avert  those  evils  which  past  transgressions  bad  deserved.  But  we 
have  seen  that  men  w’cre  unable  to  forsake  their  sins  ;  and  we  cannot 
form  a  conception  of  any  mode,  consistent  with  the  honour  and  the 
great  objects  of  tiie  Divine  government,  by  which  a  creature  who  con¬ 
tinues  to  transgress  the  Divine  law’s,  can  stop  the  course  of  that  pu¬ 
nishment  which  is  the  fruit  of  his  transgression.  In  this  situation,  when 
the  reasonings  of  nature  fail,  and  every  appearance  in  nature  conspires 
to  shew  that  hope  is  presumptuous,  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  is 
fitted,  by  its  peculiar  character,  to  enlighten  and  revive  the  human 
mind.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  381,  2. 

The  succeeding  chapter,  ‘  Christianity  of  infinite  importance,* 
though,  like  some  other  parts  of  the  Lectures,  rather  too  inucli 
dilatml,  is  both  interesting  and  judicious.  The  importance  of 
the  ('hristian  Revelation  is  illustrated  under  a  twofold  aH|>ect, — 
as  a  rcptihlication  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  as  a  mctliotl  of  saving 
sinners.  Upon  some  minor  points  we  might  not  quite  agree 
with  Dr.  Hill.  He  objt»€ls  to  the  pliras<*,  ‘  the  necessity  of  the 
*  Christian  Revelation,*  because  it  may,  he  thinks,  be  conceived 
to  imply,  *  that  God  was  in  justice  bound  to  grant  this  revelation,’ 
wl>ereas  *  sinners  have  no  claim  to  any  thing,*  the  gospel  being 
the  free  gift  of  God  ;  and  further,  because  it  seems  also  to  imply, 
‘  ihnt  it  was  impossible  for  Ciod  in  any  other  way  to  save  the 
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*  world.*  Tliecoininon  inotliod,  tlioreforo,  of  considering  tlie'ne* 
ressilv  of  Uevelatiofi  previounly  to  the  evidriu*t*s  of  if,  and  Hr- 
Ijuin"  from  the  necessity  to  the  probahility  of  its  havinj^  been 
fjivrii,  lie  ileems  exceptionable  and  inconclusive,  lint  surely, 
tlie  nm^sity  of  a  Kevelation  may,  in  relation  to  the  wants  uf 
man,  be  fairly  and  instructively  argued,  without  implying;  any 
obligation  on  the  part  of  (iod.  'riiere  is  a  want  of  precision  in 
Dr.  Iliirs  use  of  the  words,  ilospel  and  llcvelation  :  they  are 
by  no  means  synonymous.  A  revelation  of  some  kind,  that  is  to 
saVt  an  immediate  communication  from  Heaven  to  the  creature, 
inii^ht  be  shewn  a  priari  to  be  in  the  bi;;hesl  ile^ree  probable, 
or  rather  absolutely  necessary,  althoui^h  man  had  not  siniKMl. 
Such  communictitions  of  the  will  of  (iod,  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  would  have  been  frecpient,  had  nothinj;;  intervened  to  break 
oiVthat  intercourse  which  man  was  orij^inally  fitted  to  enjoy  willi 
bis  Maker.  A  necessity  for  a  revelation,  although  there  was 
every  reason  for  alarm  as  to  what  mii^lit  be  its  terrilic  burden, — 
but  a  necessity  for  a  further  revelation  was  created  by  the  slate 
of  doubt,  and  intellectual  disturbance,  and  awful  surmise  into 
which  (;uilt  pimpled  the  parents  of  mankind  ;  and  the  first  pro¬ 
mise  was  ijiven  to  meet  this  deplorable  exigency.  When  the 
tratlitional  knowledi^e  of  the  true  (joil  became  obscured,  anti  nt 
lenu^th  wholly  lost  in  the  itlolatrous  inventions  of  subsequent 
ai^es,  a  revelation  was  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  the  very 
circumstances  which  annihilated  the  claims  of  the  sinner  to  any 
«*xpression  of  the  Divine  favour.  “  'Mie  law  wasadtled  because 
“  td’ transgressions’* — because  transgression  had  obliterated  the 
law  oiiL^inalty  impressed  upon  the  conscience,  and  extin;;uislic(l 
the  Ii:;ht  of  nature.  'I'lic  probability  that  such  a  revelation  would 
be  eoiiiinunicatcd,  would  rest,  however,  not  on  the  necessity  of  the 
ease,  hut  oil  the  early  intimations  of  the  desii^ns,  and  the  Piovi- 
clential  superintendence  of  the  Almii^hty.  Hut  this  prohaliility 
must  be  understood  as  applyini'  to.  the  fact  alone,  not  to  the  na¬ 
ture  »>f  the  Divine  messai'e.  When  we  speak  of  the  (lospel  or  the 
Christian  Uevelalion,  the  terms  of  the  ai'i^timcnt  are  essentially 
chani;etl.  'I'he  probability  of  such  a  ‘  ^ilV  or  discovery  of 
mercy,  could  be  established  by  no  process  of  a  priori  reasoii- 
ini*.  Hut  its  nvct*Knity  in  reference  to  the  comfitiun  of  man,  or, 
in  other  words,  its  perfect  uilaptation  to  man’s  necessity,  is  not 
rendered  bvis  atisoliiti*  by  the  liypothetical  possibility,  that  the 
salvation  of  man  iuii;lit  have  been  efVected  by  any  other  unima¬ 
ginable  dis{H'nsation.  Dr.  I  till  seems  ill  elVect  to  admit  this  in 
the  following  ailinirahle  remarks. 

*  .Mthough  the  religion  of  nature  be  liable  to  be  obscured  by  li>e 
general  practice  of  vice,  yet,  if  it  w  ere  filled  by  its  original  constitu¬ 
tion  to  be  the  religion  of  a  sinner,  nothing  mure  than  a  repuhiication 
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troulil  at  any  time  be  required,  in  ord'^r  to  render  it  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  man.  Hut  even  aAer  th  religion  of  nature  has  been 
restored  in  its  original  purity,  the  provis*  >  made  by  it  for  the  corn* 
fort,  the  direction,  and  the  hope  of  man,  inadequate  to  the  new 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed  by  being  a  sinner.  In  this  new  situ¬ 
ation,  the  deformity,  the  weakness,  the  depravity  of  mind  which  be¬ 
long  to  sin,  enter  into  his  condition;  he  is  olso  a  transgressor  of  the 
Divine  law,  and  as  such  is  liable  to  the  consequences  of  transgression. 
But  religion  cannot  exist  in  such  a  situation,  without  the  knowledge 
of  some  method  of  obtaining  pardon.  l*'or  the  expression  which  you 
read  in  the  13()th  Psalm  is  strictly  accurate  :  **  If  thou.  Lord,  shouldst 
mark  iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  shall  stand  i  But  there  is  forgiveness 
with  thee,  that  thou  mayst  be  feared  i.  e.  There  can  be  no  fear  of 
Cod,  no  religion  to  u  sinner,  unless  there  be  forgiveness  with  God. 
And  therefore,  the  first  thing  tube  considered  in  judging  of  the  ini" 
nortance  of  Christianity  under  this  second  view,  is.  What  are  the 
licpes  of  forgiveness  in  the  religion  of  nature  ?  From  whence  are 
these  hopes  derived  ? 

*  It  is  manifest,  that  the  hopes  of  ff>rgiveness  are  not  necessarily 
connected  with  that  law  which  the  religion  of  nature  delivers.  A 
law  enjoins  obedience,  promises  reward,  it  may  be,  to  those  who  obey, 
and  always  denounces  punishment  against  those  who  disobey.  It 
would  destroy  itself,  were  it  delivered  in  these  terms  ;  You  are  com- 
nmnded  to  obey,  but  you  shall  be  forgiven  although  you  transgre:>s. 
The  hopes  of  forgiveness,  then,  are  to  be  sought  in  some  part  of  thf* 
religion  of  nature  distinct  from  the  law.  But  it  is  not  pretended  that 
the  religion  of  nature  contains  any  specific  promise  of  forgiveness, 
the  record  of  which  may  be  pleaded  by  transgressors  as  a  bar  to  the 
full  execution  of  the  sanctions  of  the  law.  It  is  not  possible  to  shew 
the  place  where  such  a  record  is  to  be  found.  And  therefore  there 
h  no  source  from  which  the  hopes  of  iorgivenes.s  can  be  drawn  under 
the  religion  of  nature,  but  those  general  notions  of  the  compassion  of 
(M)d,  from  w  hich  it  may  U|)pear  probable  that  he  w  ill  accept  of  the  re¬ 
pentance  of  a  sinner,  and  reinstate  in  his  favour  those  who  have  of¬ 
fended  him,  when  they  return  to  their  duty.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
who  have  just  notions  of  the  Divine  cluiracter,  that  the  same  process 
uf  reasoning  which  conducts  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  being  of  God, 
(Ktuhlishes  in  our  minds  u  belief  of  his  goodness.  It  is  natural  to 
think,  that  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  when  exercised  to 
hail,  fallible  creatures,  w  ill  assume  the  form  of  compassion,  or  long- 
ftutfering.  We  sec  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  various  instances 
of  a  delay  or  mitigation  of  punishment ;  and  there  arc  many  ap|>ear- 
anccs  which  clearly  indicate  that  we  live  under  a  merciful  constitu¬ 
tion.  But  we  arc  by  no  means  warranted  fro'm  them  to  draw  this 
general  conclusion,  that  all  who  repent  will  finally  he  forgiven  under 
the  Divine  government.  You  will  be  satisfied,  that  this  conclusion 
goes  very  far  beyond  the  premises,  if  you  attend  to  the  follow  ing 
t'ircumstanccs.  T'hc  same  process  of  reasoning  w  hich  leads  us  to  the 
belief  of  the  goodness  of  Gml,  ascertains  also  his  hofmesH,  his  w  isdom^ 
•ind  his  justice,  all  of  which  seem  to  require  the  pimishincDl  of  sinners^ 
b  is  true,  that  those  perfections,  of  which  our  conceplign.s  lead  us  to 
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ftf>c:ik  at  tc^parate  from  one  another,  unite  in  tlie  Deity  witli  eniirr 
harmony  to  form  one  purpose,  and  that  there  never  can  be  any  opp^ 
aition  ainon^  them  in  the  Divine  mind,  or  in  the  execution  of  tlif 
Divine  counsels,  liut  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say,  how  far  any  par* 
ticulur  exercise  of  justice  or  of  goodness  is  consistent  with  this  har¬ 
mony  ;  and  it  is  manifest  tliat  every  reasoning  which  proceeds  upon 
a  partial  view  of  the  Divine  character,  must  be  insecure.  Further, 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  relations  which  subsist  amongst  the 
parts  of  the  universe.  Uut  we  can  suppose,  that  reasons  4»f  the  Divine 
conduct,  inexplicable  to  us,  may  arise  from  these  relations;  and  even 
in  that  piirt  oi  the  universe  which  is  most  open  to  our  observation,  al* 
though  we  cannot  always  account  for  the  limitations  of  the  Divine 
goodness,  we  can  murk  instances  where  the  long-suffering  of  God 
seems  to  be  exhausted,  where  repentance  cejises  to  he  of  any  avail, 
and  men  arc  left  to  endure  without  alleviation  all  the  evils  which  they 
had  incurred  by  transgression.  It  is  possible,  that  instances  of  thii 
kind,  which  are  very  numerous,  may  he  mingled  with  the  examples 
of  compassion  in  the  Divine  government,  to  guard  us  against  the 
conclusion  which  repeated  compassion  might  seem  to  warrant,  to  give 
us  warning  that  the  lime  for  repentance  luis  an  end,  and  that  in  the 
rtnal  issue  of  the  system  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  obstinate  trans- 
gretisors  of  the  Divine  law  s!)all  hear  without  remedy  the  full  weight 
of  that  punishment  which  they  deserve. 

*  But  even  although  there  were  not  so  many  analogies  in  nature, 
conspiring  to  shew  tluit  repentance  is  not  always  efficacious,  the  hare 
impossibility  of  demonstrating  from  any  known  principles,  that  every 
penitent  shall  be  forgiven,  is  sufficient  to  evince  the  intiiiitc  importance 
of  Christianity.  If  the  religion  of  nature,  with  all  those  intimationiof 
the  Divine  goodness  w  hich  arc  the  ground  of  trust  and  hope  to  those 
who  obey,  does  not  give  a  positive  assurance  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  nature  and  government  of  (lod  to  forgive  all  who  transgress,  then 
it  is  plain,  that  the  new  situation  into  which  men  are  brought  by 
being  sinners,  renders  a  promise  of  pardon  most  desirable  to  them; 
because,  williout  this  special  declaration  of  the  Divine  will,  their  reli¬ 
gion  must  rest  upon  a  very  precarious  foundation  ;  and  therefore  the 
Ijospel,  whose  peculiar  character  it  is  to  contain  such  a  declaration, 
which  publishes  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the  blood  of  him  by 
whom  all  who  l)elievc  arc  justified  and  have  peace  with  God,  deserves 
the  name  of  good  tidings,  better  than  any  other  message 

which  the  world  ever  heard,  and  is  in  truth  the  best  gift  which  Heaven 
could  bestow.  It  is  further  to  he  observed,  that  while  the  religion  of 
nature  leaves  the  reason  of  a  sinner  to  struggle  u  ith  hi?  passions,  and 
does  luH  revive  his  soul,  under  tlie  experience  of  his  weakness,  by  the 
assurance  of  his  receiving  any  assistance  in  the  conflict,  the  Gospel 
contains  a  promise  of  grace  as  well  as  pardon.  It  confirms  the  law  of 
his  mind  by  those  influences  of  the  Spirit  which  w’e  stated  as  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  reasonable  nature  of  man;  and  while  it  publishes 
the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  places  him  in  circumstances 
so  favourable  to  his  moral  improvement,  as  may  prevent  a  repe¬ 
tition . . . 

. ‘  It  is  an  awful  consideration,  whicli  placet  the  im- 
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putanre  of  Clirialianily  in  tlic  ilronpeiil  that,  liouTVCr  men 

Hatter  tl)einM.Hvei>,  under  tlic  ainiple  religion  of  luiture,  witli 
general  reasonings  concerning  Divine  mercy,  the  moment  tliut  a  a|>e- 
ciai  revelation  is  published,  promising  the  mercy  ol*  (lod  upon  certain 
terms,  and  disclosing  a  particular  manner  of  dispensing  pardon  to 
those  m  I)o  repent,  these  general  reasonings  are  at  an  end.  If  every 
one  must  admit  that  (iod  knows  better  than  we  do,  what  is  hccoining 
his  nature  and  consistent  with  his  ndminiNtration,  it  follows  undeniably^ 
that  it  is  most  presumptuous  in  those  who  acknowledge  that  pardon 
is  necessary,  to  reject  the  particular  metbod  of  dispensiug  pardon  that 
is  revealed,  and  yet  still  to  build  upon  uncertain  reasonings  nn  cx- 
^  pectatinii  that  it  will  be  dispensed.  ]f  the  words  which  Jesus  uttered 

I  ho  true,  the  hopes  of  nature  are  included  in  tlic  hopes  of  the 

^  (iospcl,  and  no  hope  is  left  to  those  who,  neglecting  the  **  great 

I  !>alvati()n  spoken  hy  the  Lord,”  betake  themselves  to  the  religion  of 

’  i.,.tiiro.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  WH— 43K. 

'  Tin*  review  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  in  these  liectiires,  is 
J  \rry  sober,  able,  and  satisfactory.  I)r.  Hill  Hrst establishes  from 
'  Scripture  tin?  pre-existence  of  (Mirist.  T'heii,  from  the  eonHi- 
ileration  of  the  actions  usci  ihed  to  our  Ijord  in  bis  pre-existent 
t  st&te,  in?  proceeds  to  the  direct  proof  that  Christ  is  (lod,  arising 

J  from  his  being  r?xpiessly  called  (iod, from  the  essential  attrihiit<‘s 

1  ot  Deity  Ireing  ascribed  to  him,  and  from  his  heitig  rcpresmtcMt 

•as  tin*  object  of  worship.  Tin?  union  of  natures  in  IMirist  is,  in 
the  following  cliapter,  shew  n  to  he  the  key  to  the  phraseology  of 
Scripture,  and  the  corner-stone  of  our  religion,  'riie  o|iinionH 
eoiicerning  the  Spirit  arc  next  hrielly  reviewed.  'Mic  siipposi- 
tioii  of  the  Spirit’s  being  a  crealnre,  having  long  since  been  ahati* 
doned,  (here  remains  no  alternative  between  denying  his  existence, 
by  resolving  the  plain,  unccpii vocal  tleclarations  of  the  Scripture 
into  a  figure  of  speech, — and  admitting  the  (.’atliolie  doctrine, 
that,  together  with  the  Son,  the  Spirit  is  truly  and  essentially 

IDod.  'riie  doetrine  of  the  Trinity  is  sjiecifically  treated  in  the 
^•o^chlding  chapter  of  tliis  portion  of  tlie  work.  Dr.  Hill  does 
^  not  attempt  to  lay  any  stress  on  I  Joint  v.  7. ;  justly  remarking, 
that,  even  were  tlie  passage  genuine,  it  could  not  he  |)ositively 
I  aflirined  to  teach  a  unity  of  nature  in  'riiret*  IVrsons ;  ‘  for  it 
i  ’  mtv  mean  iiothiiig  more  thanan  agreement  in  that  reconl  which 
U  ‘  all  the  'i'hrcc  are  there  said  to  hear.’  Hut  he  rests  the  doctrine 
H  on  the  following  clear  induction  : 

B  *  The  Scriptures,  in  conformity  with  right  reason,  declare,  that 
H  ibcre  I.^  one  (lod  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  lead  us  to  consider  every 
H  one  of  Three  Persons  as  truly  Go<l.  fiut  the  one  of  these  pro|)u- 
H  must  he  employed  to  qualify  the  other  ;  and  therefore,  there 

■  »»  cerulnly  some  sense  in  width  these  Three  Persons  are  one  (ioiL*  * 

I  iriNtorical  sketch  is  then  given  of  the  various  altempts  of 

H  l'bdMso|,|„,|.,^  sf-hoolmen,  and  rotineils  to  expound  the  metaphy- 
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210  lliir^  Ltcturc*  III  Dii'initif. 

>ic.il  iKitiirt!  of  tin*  unily  ant^  person  »1  tlisliiu  tioiH  of  the  (iatl- 
Ih  Uil.  'I'lie  cU*\out  I’lnisliaii  cannot  but  \\i^»li  tluit  lliesc  pre- 
sumptuous  and  b.uriMi  speculations  were  aUo‘;4‘llu*r  coiiIiikmI  to 
tlic  pai:i*  of  history.  Tlicro  is  nothini^  in  tlu*  annals  of  liiiman 
nature  more  painfully  clisi^ustini:^,  than  the  imhccilc  of  Arian, 
Sahflliaii,  ami  Aili.inasian  hcrc^iarclis  on  these  inscrutahle  sub- 
jeets,  and  the  raj^e  and  infernal  int(»leiance  uith  uhieh  the  new. 
coined  niceties  of  plnase  employed  to  express  tin?  various  opi¬ 
nion'*,  ueie  c'onteiided  for.  Were  the  whole  of  what  has  hocn 
written  on  hoth  siih's  relatin*^  to  the  terms  and  Cx^rrayk;, 

the  i;eneration  of  tin*  the  prt)cession  of  tin*  Spirit,  and  tlie 
fU'nKiHii  schism,  hloHetl  out  entirely  and  irrecoverahly  from  theo- 
loijieal  lileiatnre,  it  may  safely  he  aliirmed,  tleat  the  sum  of 
human  Knowlid*^!*  would  not  he  (Hminislu'd  an  iota,  nor  would 
tin*  inti-resls  of  (  Mirislianity  sustain  the  shadow  of  a  loss.  ‘  The 
‘  dillicnliy,*  sa)s  l)r.  1 1  dl,  speakini^  ol  the  ainl)ii:uity  of  the  word 
ro#i.sf//;s/on/d//,  ‘  is  only  a  proof  that  it  is  a  vain  attcin))t  to 
‘  apply  tin*  tt'nns  of  human  seienee  to  tin*  manner  of  the  Divine 
‘  existetu'c,  and  that  tin*  midliplieation  of  words  upoji  this  subject 
‘  does  not  in  any  dejna*  increase  tin*  stock  of  oiir  iileas.*  Iinleod, 
alinnsi  all  tin*  metaphysical  propositions  ii'kalinu;  to  the 'I'riuity, 
which  h  ive  heen  ur.ilti'd  upon  .'Scriptural  Theology,  are  cither 
pur*  ly  tii^ur.ilive  or  ueica^i^^*  >  tln*y  are  lij;ures  applied  to  a 
suhjec't  which  adinlts  of  no  ana]oi;ies,  and  ne”;ations  which  only 
incumher  tin*  simj  licitv  of  rcveuletl  truth,  lu  wailini^  thruut'h 
tln*s4*  coutiov ei sii  s,  two  i^encral  ohservatious  forcibly  present 
themsi'lves.  T  he  til  st  is,  that  they  never  would  have  uri;;iiiated, 
or,  at  le.isf,  couhl  never  have  heen  earrii’d  on  in  the  manner  and 
temper  in  \Nhieii  they  were,  h.nl  tin*  Dihle  heen  in  all  cases  re- 
sorli-d  to  and  ilevontly  . studied  as  the  acknowled^^ed  source  of 
all  u«*  know  oil  the**  *  siihji?cts,  and  had  its  Divine  authority  os 
the  oid\  rule  ol  l.ntii  heen  maintaiinal  and  recoi;nised.  It  Wi'i 
duriui;  the  Ion?;-  .ool  dreary  <*ciipse  of  the  liijlit  of  Kevolation, 
wlien  tin*  Scriptnr4*s  wer**  almosl  a  dead  letter,  that  those  (lark 
contests  took  place  hetween  tin*  Idind  Icadius  of  the  hliinl.  The 
seeoinl  ohscrvalion  is,  tliat  such  discussions  are  not  more  remote 
from  sound  philosujdiy,  wliicth  rej«‘cts  from  science  every  thin? 
which  is  incapuhle  of  heini:;  sulisianliated  hy  cvid(*ncc,  than  they 
are  hostile  to  the  jiractical  i;eniiis  and  holy  teiuleney  of  dhrh* 
tianity.  It  is  next  to  impossihle  to  pres**rve,  in  treatin;;  of 
siieh  suhjeets  at  all,  a  phraseoloi^y  free  from  irreverence;  and 
it  is  very  rarely  that  they  have  heen  treated  without  n  most 
unhallowed  Inddness  of  familiarity,  if  not  with  an  irreli^jlous 
levity.  'I'hus,  lias  the  very  desiiru  of  reli‘:jion  been  frustratinl 
hy  a  “  vain  piiilosophy,”  which  mingles  the  traditions  and  spe¬ 
culations  of  men,  the  elements  <vf  (ho  woild,  with  the  pure  doc¬ 
trine  of  <Mirist.  T’hc  reverence  hccoiuinir  the  creature,  th« 
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humility  of  tlu*  sitinor,  the  spirituality,  and  grateful  sentiincnf, 
hihI  devout  alViTtion  uliicli  churaeteri/e  the  true  believer,  linvR 
alike  eitlier  I  men  diseardt'tl  from  sueh  controversies,  or  have  lM»eii 
unable  to  sustain  tlu  ir  withering  iidliietUN'  on  the  heart.  We  cor¬ 
dially  ne({ui(‘sce  in  Dr.  llilTs  conclusion,  and  in  the  advice  which 
lie  founds  upon  it. 

*  We  are  thus  brouj^ht  hack,  after  reviewinrj  a  multiplicity  of  opi- 
nio’is,  to  the  lew  simple  positions  which  constitute  the  whole  niiiount 
of  the  knowledge  tliat  Scripture  has  given  us  concerning  the  Trinity, 
ami  which  may  be  thus  hrielly  stated.  The  Scriptures,  while  thty 
tieclare  the  fundamental  truth  of  natural  religion,  that  (ioil  is  one, 
u  veal  two  persons,  each  of  whom,  with  the  Tathcr,  we  are  led  to  con- 
.dder  as  (iod,  and  ascribe  to  all  the  three  distinct  personal  properties. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  Thret?  can  be  One  in  ilie  same  sense  in 
which  they  are  'I  hrec;  and  therefore  it  follows  by  necessary  in¬ 
ference,  tliat  the  Unity  of  God  is  not  a  unity  of  persons;  but  it 
does  not  follow'  that  it  may  not  be  a  unity  of  a  more  intimate  kind 
than  any  which  we  behold.  A  unity  of  consent  and  will  neither  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  conclusions  ofreasim,  nor  is  by  any  means  adeuuate 
to  a  groat  part  of  the  language  of  Scripture  ;  for  bolli  concur  in  lead¬ 
ing  us  to  suppose  a  unity  of  nature.  Whether  the  substance  common 
to  the  Three  persons  be  specifically  or  numcricully  the  same,  is  a 
question,  the  discussion  of  which  cannot  advance  our  knowledge, 
because  neither  of  the  terms  is  applicable  to  the  subject ;  and,  afler 
all  our  researches  and  reading,  we  shall  tind  ourselves  just  where  we 
began,  incapable  of  perceiving  the  manner  In  which  the  I'hree  Per¬ 
sons  partake  of  the  same  Divine  nature.  Hut  we  ore  very  shallow 
philosophers  indeed,  if  wc  consider  this  as  any  reason  for  believing 
that  they  do  not  partake  of  it ;  for  we  are  by  much  too  ignorant  of 
the  manner  of  the  Divine  existence  to  be  warranted  to  say  that  the 

diiiinctlon  of  persons  is  an  infringement  of  the  Divine  Unity . 

‘  As  you  cannot  expect  to  give  the  body  of  the  people  clear  ideas 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Three  Persons  arc  united,  it  may  bo 
Intter,  in  discoursing  to  them,  to  avoid  any  particular  discussion  of 
ihLs  subject ;  and  to  follow  here,  as  in  every  other  instance,  the 
pattirn  of  teaching  set  in  the  New  Testament.  Our  l^ord  and  his 
Apostles  do  not  propose  any  metaphysical  explication  of  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  nature.  l*ut  they  assume  it,  and  declare  it  as  a  funda- 
^ncntal  truth  ;  and  they  never  insinuate  that  it  is  in  the  smallest 
‘Irgrcc  infringed  by  the  revelation  whicli  they  give  of  the  Three 
I’crsons.  After  tliis  example,  I  advise  you  never  to  perplex  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  dilFerent  theories  of  the  Trinity,  and  never 
to  fuggest  that  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  nature  is  a  (juestionable 
P'^|nt ;  hut,  w  ithout  professing  to  explain  how*  the  I  liree  Persons  are 
'^mted,  to  place  before  your  hearers,  as  you  have  occasion,  the  Scrip- 
account  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  of  the  Father, 
*ml  thus  to  preseive  upon  their  minds  what  the  bcriptures  have  re- 
'laled,  and  what,  upon  that  account,  it  is  certainly  ol  importance 
llicm  in  learn  ;  the  dignity  of  the  Second  and  Third  Persoui, 
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llieir  relation  to  up,  niul  tlieir  power  to  execute  tlie  gracioui  office 
necesbary  for  our  Salvation.  Tht»so  esbcntial  points  of  ChrLstian 
iiibtruction  arc  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  in  such  a  manner  us  to  be 
in  no  danger  of  leading  into  the  Sabellian,  the  Arian,or  the  Trithelstic 
scheme  of  the  Trinity  ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  adhere,  as  we  ought 
idvvavs  to  do,  to  the  pure  revelation  of  Scripture  in  our  account  of 
the  Three  IVrsons.  we  have  no  occasion  to  expose  to  the  people  the 
defects  of  these  schemes  ;  and  we  nmy  reserve  to  ourselves  all  the 
speculations  about  the  manner  in  which  the  Three  Persons  are  united.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  3  V2— 7. 

>Vo  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  enter  u])on  the  subject  of  the 
('alvinistie  controversy,  which  is  very  ably  treated  in  the  first 
half  of  the  thinl  volume.  >Ve  shall  have  occasion  very  soon  to 
encounter  no  mean  eomliatant  in  the  polemical  held,  in  noticing 
Dr.  I’opplestone’s  recent  work  on  Predestination.  At  the  close 
of  the  iiive>ligation,  Dr.  Hill  has  given  ‘a  history  of  Calvinism,* 
which  will  he  of  no  small  service  to  the  student  in  pursuing  Ifn 
literary  inquiries.  After  noticing  tlie  politico-theological  revo¬ 
lution  which  look  place  in  the  C’hureh  of  England  suhsequently 
to  the  synod  of  Dort, — at  which  period  her  clergy  were  certainly 
(*alvinistie,  although,  aceonling  to  Dr.  Jortin’s  account  of  the 
mutter,  they  afterwards  ‘  hade  adieu  to  Calvinism,* — Dr.  Hill 
refers  to  the  redoubtable  work  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Win- 
clu'sier. 

•  Dr.  Prettyman,  or  Tondinc,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  in  hii 
Llcmcnls  of  Christian  Theology,  has  given  a  large  commentary  on 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  labours  to  prove  that  the  Seventeenth  adralti 
of  an  Arminian  sense,  and  writes  against  Calvinism  with  the  virulence 
of  n  man  who  does  not  understand  it.  He  has  also  published  a 
secoiul  work,  which  he  calls  a  llclutalion  of  Calvinism — a  strange 
title  for  a  book  avowedly  written  by  a  dignitary  of  that  Church 
whose  founders  were  Calvinists,  and  one  of  w  hose  articles  prepared 
by  them,  in  its  natural  and  obvious  meaning,  announces  the  charac- 
teristical  iloctrines  of  Calvinism.  1  waited  with  much  impatience 
for  this  l)ook  ;  but  was  greatly  disappointed  with  its  contents.  It 
contains  hardly  any  general  rciisoning  :  it  is  ehielly  a  collection  and 
exposition  of  texts,  wbieh  have  been  often  brought  forward  by  Ar¬ 
minian  writers,  and  a  repetition  of  that  abuse  which  they  arc  in  the 
habit  of  pouring  forth  upon  those  who  ditfer  from  them.  The  book 
has  already  passed  through  many  editions,  and  meeting  the  prejudices 
and  wishes  of  a  great  body  of  the  English  clergy,  is  extremely  popula 
iu  England.  Put  it  is  by  no  means  formidable  in  point  of  argument 
and  however  much  it  may  be  admired  by  those  who  wish  to  believe 
the  system  which  it  professes  to  support,  it  will  not  shake  the  creed 
of  any  person  well  instructed  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  C«I 
sinism.*  Vol.  III.  p. 

Leibnitz,  though  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
triumpliautly  vindicated  the  philosophical  truth  of  the  Cnlvinwti*^ 
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svstrm.  His  ‘‘  LJhsais  tie  Thcodicee^'  to  wliicli  we  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  refer  ill  reviewinj;  Dr.  Dwi^lii's  “  Tlieolof^^y,*’  is 
mentioned  hy  Dr.  1 1  ill  ns  contniniii!;  ‘  almost  all  the  priiicijdes 
*  upon  which’  he  has  ‘  rested  the  defence  of  Calvinistic  tenets.* 
It  is,  indceil,  a  highly  valiiahle  and  masterly  work,  Imt  beini^ 
jirincipally  oeciipied  with  the  refutation  of  Dayle,  lahotirs  under 
the  disadvantai^e  of  all  replies  and  ndutations,  in  heiiifi^  desultory 
and  somewhat  tedious.  Woltius  and  (’an//ms  trod  in  the  steps 
of  Leibnitz.  Wyttenhacli,  Stnpfer,  and  Kd wards  have  followed 
in  the  same  path.  The  doctrines  vindicated  and  illustrated  hy 
these  acute  and  profound  thinkers,  ‘  instead,’  says  Dr.  Hill, 


*  of  appearing  liable  to  that  charge  of  absurdity  which  the  Ar- 
iiiinian  writers  in  all  times,  and  even  in  the  present  day,  have  not 
scrupled  in  opprobrious  terms  to  advance,  now  assume  a  rational  and 
philosophical  form,  and  appear  to  be  a  consistent  whole,  arising  out 
of  a  few  leading  ideas  followed  out  to  their  consequences:  while  the 
Arminians  appear  to  be  only  half-thinkers,  w  ho  stop  short  before  they 
arrive  at  the  conclusion ;  and  although  they  will  not,  like  the  So- 
cinians,  deny  the  principles,  yet,  refuse  to  follow  the  Calvinists  in 
making  the  application  of  them. 

‘  1  liave  no  dilHculty,*  continues  the  Professor,  ‘  in  concluding  llie 
subject  which  has  engaged  our  attention,  by  declaring  it  to  be  my 
conviction  that  tlie  Calvinistic  scheme  is  the  most  philosophical.  The 
Arminians,  indeed,  have  often  boasted  that  all  the  men  of  learning 
and  genius  arc  on  their  side,  and  that  those  only  who  choose  to  walk 
in  trammels,  adhere  to  Calvinism.  Hut  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  progress  of  philosophy  will  gradually  produce  a  revolution  in  the 
minds  of  men  ;  that  those  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  human 
liberty,  and  the  extent  of  the  providence  ot  God,  from  which  the 
Calvinistic  system  is  easily  deduced,  although  they  have  not  received 
the  countenance  of  Dr.  Keid  in  his  Kssays  on  the  Active  Powers, 
will,  even  in  opposition  to  his  respectable  name,  find  a  place  in  every 
Fvstem  of  pneumatics;  and  that  llicrc  will  thus  be  ditf'used  among 
calm  inquirers,  a  more  general  impression,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
first  Kefonners  with  regard  to  Predestination,  admits  of  a  better  de¬ 
fence  than  it  received  Irom  them.  It  gives  me  particular  satisfaction 
to  observe,  that  the  late  Dr.  Horslcy»  bishon  of  St.  Asaph,  one  of 
the  profbundest  scholars  that  ever  adorned  the  Church  ot  England, 
although  he  has  not  adopted  all  the  Calvinistic  tenets,  has  laid  down 
in  the  most  precise  and  satisfactory  manner,  those  principles  from 
w  Inch  all  the  tenets  of  Calvin  that  wc  are  obliged  to  hold,  appear  to 
me  readily  to  flow.  In  a  sermon  upon  providence  and  free  agency, 
he  has  declared  his  conviction  with  regard  to  the  certain  influence  of 
niotivcs  as  final  causes  in  reference  to  wliich  the  mind  puts  forth  its 
powers,  and  as  the  means  by  wliicli  God  governs  the  intelligent  cre¬ 
ation;  and  also  w  ith  regard  to  tlie  infallible  predetermination  of  those 
events  which  the  Almighty  in  this  manner  accomplishes,  'fhe  friends 
of  Calvinism  require  nothing  more.  Wc  may  reject  every  tenet  w’hich 
does  not  result  from  these  principles ;  and  we  may  solace  ourselves 
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unilt  r  ilif  M  oin  of  many  superficial  writers  in  tlie  C  liureli  of  Knj;li4ntl, 
who  eonili’inn  uhat  they  do  not  understaful,  with  the  countenance  of 
ihib  roped  able  auxiliary,  who,  without  declaring;  himself  n  partizan, 
ha*  lent  liis  assistance  in  clearing;  that  strong;  ground  which  every 
b(>unil  and  able  t’alvinist  will  now  occupy.*  \  oh  III.  pp.  ‘207 — 9. 

Still,  to  advert  to  the  view  of  'rheology  'vitli  which  we  sj  t 
out,  the  (*alvinistic  philosophy  forms  no  part  of  the  Chi'islian 
system,  far  as  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates,  belong  at  ull 
to  theological  seieiUM*,  they  class  with  the  propositions  which 
are  true  iiidepemlently  of  Uevclation.  \Ve  hold  these  discus¬ 
sions,  therefore,  how  important  soever  in  themselves,  to  he 
out  of  place  when  introduced  in  cumicxion  with  the  (Josp.l 
Uemedy  ;  and  we  would  wish  to  see  the  metaphysical,  rr 
rather  phvsieui  part  of  the  controversy  hetween  the  Calvinists 
and  the  Arminians,  treated  as  ;i  ipiestion  of  physic  s ;  as  relating 
to  a  system  of  things  which  Revelation  every  where  implies  or 
assumes  to  exist,  hut  has  not  originated. 

Above  two  hundred  page's  of  the  third  volume  arc  oectipied 
with  ‘  Opinions  on  Church  (iovernment,’  the  sidiject  of  liook 
\i.  'I’his  will  he  thought  a  rather  disproportionate  extension  of 
the  subject,  'rite  most  remarkable  thing  in  this  part  of  the 
course,  is  the  Rrofessor’s  evident  leaning  in  favour  of  Kjiisco- 
paey,  and  his  meagre  and  not  very  liberal  notice  of  ‘  that  ele- 
‘  seriptiem  of  men  known  by  the  name  of  Puritans.’  This  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  work  is  not  very  creditable  cither  to  his  historical 
knowledge,  or  to  his  Christian  feeling  ;  hut,  as  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  we  may  ourselves  he  suspected  to  hav(*  some  prejudices, 
we  shall  not  enter  into  discussion.  Dr.  Hill  rejiresents  Inde¬ 
pendency  ‘  as  the  prevailing  error  of  the  times  in  relation  to 
‘  church-goYtTument, — the  opinion  which,  without  due  care  in 
‘  fortifying  the  mind,  there  is  the  greatest  dang»*r  of  imbibing.’ 
W  e  neei'pt  this  concession  ;  and  would  rt'commend  the  section 
on  ‘  Independents’  as  (he  best  possible  illustration  of  the  nature 
of  this  daiigir.  On  one  only  of  the  Author’s  statements  we 
shall  otVer  any  eomment.  'I'lie  Doctor  slates  it  as  ‘  the  second 
*  great  ohjeetion  to  the  Independent  form  of  government,’  that 
it  implies  tlie  disunion  of  the  Christian  society;  that  iKmusiden 
the  followers  of  .lesns  as  constituting  so  many  separate  asso¬ 
ciations,  every  one  of  which  cares  only  for  itself.  This  slalc- 
menl  is  fonmltul  wlndly  on  misconception.  Inde|>cndents  not 
otdy  hold  in  the  strictest  sense  (ho  unity  and  eatholicisin  of  the 
C'hnreh  as  “  om*  body,”  and  believe  in  the  “  cominnnion  ol 
“  saints;”  Imt  they  are  more  visibly,  (hat  is,  more  characteris- 
ti(’ally,  one  (yluistian  body  in  themselves,  than  a  heterogeneous 

national  iucorpoiation  can  he,  which  is  split  into  political  and 
(heol«»gi('al  parties.  At  the  same  time,  in  tlieir  disposition  to 

uinl<'  wnli  (Jlliei  (listincl  hianchts  of  the  (.’hi i  jliun  society  foi  the 
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promolion  of  tlio  common  CRnso  of  the  (io*i|»cl,  in  llicir  vyin* 
pailiy  'vitli  Ollier  clinrclies,  niul  in  llieir  leadiness  on  nil  oceaMon^ 
U)  leeoi^^iii^e  llie  ('lii  islian  clnraeler  of  imlividnuU  of  oilier  iM(in- 
iinmioiis,  Iiulepondents  do  not  come  vimv  fir  heliiiid  llie  inein- 
her^  of  eitlier  K|>isco|)al  or  IVesliylei ian  (’liurdies.  Lastly,  tlie 
supposed  case  of  ‘  a  nronij  done  to  an  indiiidiiar  liy  nny  sepaiute 
eoni;ie^ation,  is,  in  their  view,  best  provided  for  hy  the  very 
selieiue  of  government  to  which  Dr.  Hill  is  ohjectim;  ;  4nd  their 
reasons  may  he  found  at  lart'v*  in  the  annals  of  pivshyleries,  sy¬ 
nods,  convocations,  and  councils, — in  the  wliole  tenor  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  history.  I'or  hriiii^ini;  thus  closely  together  C^dvinistic 
svnods  and  I\)pish  councils,  we  havi‘  a  jirccedenl  in  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  own  lan^ua^e.  Speakin:^  of  the  powers  of  the  clergy 
as  d»‘rived,  ‘  not  from  the  jx'ople,  hut  from  Jesus  ('lirist,*  he 
says:  ‘  in  holciini^  this  fundamental  proposition,  \\v  Preshy- 
*  terians  join  wiih  the  C’hurch  of  Koine,  nml  the  Churc!i  of 
‘  Lnt^land.’  And  truly,  under  every  modification,  ecclesiastical 
power  is  in  its  nature  much  the  same.  Nor  has  the  Church  of 
.'Scotland  escaped  the  scculari/.in^  inlluence  of  the  principles  on 
which  all  Lstahlishmcnts  rest.  Orthodox  in  her  confessions, 
hut  far,  very  far  from  evangelical  in  her  discipline,  she,  too, 
like  the  sister  Lstahiishment,  has  within  her  pale,  her  Liberals, 
her  Moderates,  and  her  Kvani^elieals.  lint,  in  her  assemblies 
and  synods,  the  men  who  faithfully  uphold  her  doctrines,  and 
ure  tin*  most  /ealous  and  exem)dary  in  the  dischari^c  of  their 
piirochial  cn^at^ements,  never  fail,  as  in  other  churches,  to  In* 
found  ill  the  minority.  It  is,  perhaps,  unm'ccssary  to  state,  that 
Dr.  lidl  ranked  and  voted  with  the  moderate  party. 
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>\rt.  II.  I Ilsloirr  (Ir  la  Printurr  en  Italic . History  of  raioting 

in  Italy.  Uy  M.  b.  A.  A.  2  vols.  Svo.  pp  S‘)G.  Paris. 

I  T  is  not  often  that  we  have  met  w  ith  so  unmanageable  a  subject 
lor  iritical  dissection  as  that  which  the  Count  tie  Slendahl, 
O’*  un  <lv  ^os  (ttnis^  has  supjdicil  us  with  in  the  present  work,  'i'he 
riter  is  clearly  a  man  of  active  mimi,  cultivated  taste,  and  con- 
‘‘iileialile  knowKnlge;  but  his  inodes  of  thinking  and  expression  are 
nnhappily  distinguished  by  some  most  unpleasant  and  injurious 
j»“euliarities.  We  suspect  that  he  is  an  extravagant  udniirer  of 
Moiitcsquieu,  and  that  an  afVectation  of  imitating  thesenttmtious 
and  epigrammatic  style  of  his  model,  has  led  him  into  the. 
straiigidy  digressive  uiitl  incoherent  habits  of  composition  wliicli 
make  some  portions  of  (liesi?  volumes  aitogetlier  niirca<!able.  it 
at  limes,  absolutely  ludicrous,  to  witness  the  line,  Malvolio- 
likc  air  of  contemptuous  condescension  with  which  he  moves 
^buig,  distrihnting  his  smiles  ami  frowns  ;  greeting  hi^  f.ivour- 
with  most  majestic  gi acionsness,  or  dismissing  with  brief 
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am)  ('iirlfMl  li|),  tlin  liicklt'ss  u)ijctts  ut  liis  (lisapproht- 
tioii.  Il(!  is  also  luiiuMitalily  aftlioti’d  wiili  (lie  love  ot  parailox, 
uiid  tlio4i"li  it  is  •reiuTidly  impos^illle  lo  extricate  his  hypotlitses 
from  their  efitani^h'inent  of  shreds  and  eohwchs,  there  is  fre- 
mienily  enoii:»:h  visildc*  to  shew  that  they  are  inexpressihiv  ali- 
siirtl.  .Mixetl  up  with  all  those  halhintxand  vexatious  ])uerilitie*», 
we  have,  however,  found  some  intercstinj^  and  vahiahle  matter. 
\Vhen  Ai.  li.  A.  A.  can  |»ersuade  himself  to  forj^et  his  theories 
and  imn<;inations,  and  to  pursue  his  suhject  with  temporary 
steadiness,  he  writes  with  skill  and  discrimination,  and  without 
any  of  that  conventional  trash  which  so  often  remlers  pnhiica- 
titms  on  the  Arts  intolerahly  disixustiiiij^.  If  there  he  no  abso¬ 
lute  novelty  in  the  historical  sketch  which  traces  the  earlier 
I'H'orts  and  tin*  t^ratiual  development  of  Italian  {genius,  it  is  at 
least  a  spirited  outline  ;  ami  the  siict^eedinix  hioi;raphies  of  Leo¬ 
nardo  and  Aiii'tdo  are  wriitiMi  with  much  vivaeity,  and  with  an 
;n*cnrate  discernment  of  the  practical  dillicnliies  and  excellences 
of  Art.  And  even  anuin"  the  disjointed  speculations  which  dis- 
atl\ anlai^eoii'-ly  occn]>y  so  many  of  his  ])a"es,  we  have  occasion¬ 
ally  met  with  anecdotes  and  illustrations  afl'ordin"  sufheient 
evidence,  that  if  the  NVritcr  could  have,  fixed  his  mercurial  mind 
to  the  labour  of  continuous  thoui^ht  ami  connected  discussion, 
he  had  powers  and  materials  eipial  to  the  composition  of  a  far 
superior  work. 

Hut  ln*for(*  we  proceed  to  justify  onr  estimate  hy  specific  refer¬ 
ence,  we  must  he  permitted  to  point  out  two  or  three  character¬ 
istic  circumstances  which  are,  in  onr  view,  of  immeasurably 
;;rea(‘*r  importance  than  mere  modes  of  w  litiiii',  or  than  simple 
errors  iii  critical  judi^ement.  And  lirst,  we  greatly  fi^ar  that  (be 
Author,  in  his  scab*  of  public  and  private  virtue,  ])laces  purity 
ami  iute;;rity  of  principle  and  of  life,  the  lowest  and  the  last  of 
personal  qualilications.  We  shall  not  here  advert  to  those  pas¬ 
su  i^es  in  a  former,  and  in  the  present  [uihlication,  which  have 
Mii;i;ested  this  sus))icion  ;  hut  we  hav<*  no  apprehension  of  error 
in  allirmins^,  that  (he  volumes  hefon*.  ns  are  tainted  hy  that  ini- 
happv  laxity  of  moral  feeling  which,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
either  local  or  exterior,  has  efli'cted  the  social  and  political  ilc- 
^ladation  of  Italy.  No  people  can  maintain  a  free  and  indejieii- 
ih  nt  existence  without  a  sound  and  liln'ial  state  of  public  opi¬ 
nion  ;  find  we  know  of  nothin!'  which  so  completely  annihilates 
its  health  ami  enert'V,  as  a  prevalent  relaxation  of  morals  in  the 
commonwealth.  4'hal  force  of  characti'r  and  hrilliant  destinies 
hn\e  ht‘fMi  occasionally  combined  with  excessive  depravity  in  the 
snme  indiiidnaU,  is  so  far  fi  om  invalidating^,  that  it  confirms  our 
j»nsitinn,  hy  alVordini;  stroll*'  illnstralioii  of  the  fact, — that  unless 
iliey  have  preserved  a  wide  distinction  between  their  S(;<!rel  nml 
(heir  ostensible  cum.iuct,  or  unless  the\  hivehei'ii  (•o'inlcrv\oikeil 
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hy  the*  sjiirit  of  (licir  a^o,  tlipir  institutions  have  he'cn  transient, 
ami  the  traces  of  their  career  speedily  obliterated. 

‘  I  would  say  to  the  princes  of  modern  times,  so  boastful  of  their 
virtues,  and  lookini'  down  with  such  supreme  contempt  on  the  petty 
tyrants  of  the  middle  apes — ‘  These  virtues,  of  which  you  are  so 
‘'|)roud,  are  nothinp  more  tlian  private  virtues.  As  princes,  you  arc 

*  mere  ciphers:  the  tyrants  of  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  had  private 
»  vices  and  public  virtues.  Such  characters  furnish  history  with  a 

*  few  repulsive  anecdotes,  but  spare  it  the  task  of  telling  the  cruel 
‘  death  of  twenty  millions  of  men  Why  could  not  the  unfortunate 

*  Louis  \V1.  give  to  his  people  the  fine  constitution  of  18 It?  1  will 

*  go  further.  These  same  paltry  virtues  of  which  wc  arc  so  lotlily  told, 

‘  you  are  compelled  to  exercise  them.  'I'lic  vices  of  Alexander  VI. 

*  would  drive  you  from  the  throne  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  Acknow- 
‘  ledge  then,  that  every  man  is  weak  against  the  temptatitm  of  ahso- 
‘  lute  power;  love  constitutions,  ami  cease  to  insult  misfortune.*  None 
of  those  tyrants  of  wliom  1  am  the  advocate,  gave  a  constitution  to 
Ills  people  :  with  the  exception  of  this  fault,  tciftporurn  culpa,  non 
homnum.  We  arc  compelled  to  admire  the  force  and  variety  of  the 
talents  which  signalized  such  men  as  Sforza  of  Milan,  Bentivoglio  of 
Bologna,  l*ico  of  Mirandola,  Cana  of  Wtoiui,  Polentino  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  Slanfrcd  of  Faenza,  Kiario  of  ImoKi.  Such  individuals  arc 
perhaps  more  astonishing  than  the  Alexanders  and  the  (lengis,  who, 
to  subdue  a  portion  of  the  earth,  employed  immense  means.  One 
marked  diflcrcncc,  however,  exists  ;  we  never  find  any  of  these  Ita¬ 
lian  heroes  imitating  the  generosity  of  Alexander  taking  the  cup  from 
Ills  physician  Philip.  Another  Alexander,  a  somewhat  less  generous, 
but  almost  as  great  a  man,  must  have  laughed  most  heartily  when  his 
son  C:esar  Borgia  presented  the  rc(|uest  of  Pagolo  Vitelli.  This 
nobleman  was  at  enmity  with  Ca:sar,  and  had,  together  with  the  duke 
(Ic  Gravina,  been  persuaded  by  him  to  a  conference  near  Siiiigaglia, 
under  the  most  sacred  promises  of  safety.  At  a  given  signal,  the 
duke  and  Pagolo  Vitelli  fell  beneath  the  daggers  of  his  attendants  ; 
hut  Vitelli,  while  expiring,  implored  Caesar  to  obtain  for  him  from  the 
I’ope,  the  father  and  the  accomplice  of  his  assassin,  an  indulgence 
in  (iriiculi  mortis.  The  young  Astor,  lord  of  Faenza,  was  celebrated 
for  his  beauty  ;  after  having  been  forced  to  gratify  the  lust  of  Borgia, 
he  was  led  before  the  Pope,  who  sent  him  to  the  gibbet — You  shud¬ 
der,  you  imprecate  curses  on  Italy.  Do  you  forget  that  the  chivalrous 
Francis  1.  committed  crimes  nearly  as  atrocious?  Caesar  Borgia,  the 
repre.sciitativc  of  his  age,  has  found  an  historian  wortliy  of  bis 
abilities,  and  who,  in  mockery  of  tbe  stupidity  of  the  multitude,  bas 
analysed  his  character.* 

Without  undertaking  the  panegyric  of  the  regal  virtues 
ef  modern  times,  we  must  deprecate  tbe  light  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  tone  ill  which  the  subject  is  treated,  and  the  pernicious 
conluvion  of  the  various  degrees  of  (Timiiiulity  in  wliicli  the  Au¬ 
thor  has  intlulged.  It  is  only  in  the  eiilin*  absence  of  all  regard 
.  totiuib,  that  a  wiilercaii  pi’rmil  liimself  to  represent  the  vices 
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t>r  tyrantH  a^  loss  clestiiiclive  tliaii  (he  feeble  decorums  of  wolU 
iitteiitioned  jirinces  ;  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
ainhilion,  the  perlidy,  the  hriilal  ferotily  and  sensuality  of  M.B, 
A.A.’s  /lowimcx,  scoiirt^ed  the  finest  r<*p:ion  of  Murope 

with  all  the  miseries  of  war,  rapine,  lamine,  assassination,  and 
boundless  immorulity.  Scenes  of  the  d(?epest  horror  and  ih^ 
most  unnatural  barbarity,  were  of  conUfion  and  nulu  eded  octiir- 
lence  ;  and  events  which  are,  to  our  fefdintjs,  fraught  with  trajjic 
interest,  were  then  scarcely  deemed  toiut€rruj>t  the  even  tenor  of 
u  happy  life. 

‘  Cosmo  the  first,  who  reij^ned  in  I’lorrncc  sliorlly  after  the  lime  of 
the  great  painters,  pasud  lor  the  most  fortunate  prince  of  his  age : 
in  the  pre.-*ent  day,  his  calamities  would  excite  t!jc  strongest  synipa* 
thy.  His  daughter  Maria,  horn  April  11*.  1512,  displayed,  as  lH*r 
years  matured,  that  rare  beauty  wbieh  was  the  biilliant  inheritance  of 
tlie  Medieis.  She  was  too  tenderly  loved  by  one  of  tier  father’s 
pages,  tile  young  Malatesli  of  Kimini.  An  olil  Spaniard  who  guard, 
ed  the  princess,  surprised  them  one  morning,  while  they  were  inter, 
changing  vows  and  caresses.  The  heautiful  Maria  died  by  poi>on. 
Malatesli,  thrown  into  a  close  prison,  succeeded  in  making  liis  es¬ 
cape  twelve  or  fifteen  years  afterwards.  He  had  already  gained  the 
island  of  Caiulia,  where  his  fatiier  commanded  for  the  Waictians, 

when  he  fell  beneath  the  steel  of  an  assassin. . The  second 

daughter  of  Cosmo  was  married  to  Alphonso  duke  of  h'errara.  As 
lovely  as  her  sister,  she  had  the  same  lot ;  l.er  husband  caused  Iicr  to 
he  poignarded.  'fheir  mother,  tlic  grand  dutehess  Idennora,  retired 
to  her  beautiful  gardens  at  Pisa  to  conceal  her  grief.  She  was  there 
with  her  two  sons,  Don  (larzia  and  the  Cardinal  .lohn  de  Medicii,  in 
llie  month  of  January  1562.  'fliey  quarrelled  while  hunting,  about 
a  buck  which  each  of  them  insisted  tliat  lie  had  killed  ;  Don  Garzla 
stubbed  his  brother.  The  dutchess,  nho  idolized  him,  was  horror- 
struck  by  his  crime,  hut,  though  overwhelmed  with  grief,  pardoned 
him.  She  relied  on  the  same  emotions  in  the  heart  of  her  husband: 
hut  the  imnder  was  too  recent.  Cosmo,  transported  with  rage  at  tlwf 
sight  of  the  assassin,  exclaimed  timt  he  wcmld  have  no  ('ain  in  lib 
family,  and  pierced  him  with  his  sword.  The  mother  and  tlic  two 
sons  were  borne  together  to  the  tomb.  Co?mo  found  relief  in  the 
mixture  of  courage  and  policy  wliich  he  was  compelled  to  employ  in 
the  degradation  of  spirits  yet  burning  for  liberty.* 

AVo  fi  cl  no  surprise  whatever  that  a  writer  wliose  *<(M]!iine'nl‘» 
on  tin*  subject  of  morality,  betray  such  a  lamentable  laxity  as 
those  to  which  we  liavc  previously  alluded,  should  on  all  o<ca- 
sious  make  ii  ]»arade  ot  rancorous  hostility  to  the  .'•eripiurc''. 
‘  Who,  out  of  Kugluud,  reads  the  Hible  iio\> -a*(lays  r’ — • 
4{uesliou,  thetirmsof  whudi  eouv<*y  as  high  a  eoiupHiuent 
our  own  eouutry,  as  they  relUcl  deep  ilisgiaee,  l  illier  on  the 
veraiity  of  their  Auihor,  or  on  the  -iueeiil  v  ::ml  zeal  of  the  eon- 
tiuenial  elei^y .  Hul  when  he  goes  on,  with  an  insipul  imilulieo 
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111'  ilu'  infulrlity  of  Volliiiro,  to  sneer  at  llie  Hililc  So- 

cieh)  ainl  to  single  out  us  tlu*  object  of  Ills  pointless  surcasiiis, 
iliat  )M)rtion  of  the  brief  biit  udiniruble  report  written  by  (be  l^ev. 
Hubert  Hall  of  Leicester,  wbicli  claims  for  (be  Scriptures  (be 
hiitb  distinction  of  elovatint^  tbe  standard  of  inoruls  and  of  in¬ 
tellect,  we  cun  fpiite  comprehend  tbe  motives  of  bis  hostility, 
nnd  tlic  extent  of  bis  t^ood  wishes  for  the  improvement  of  mun- 
Kiiid.  He  seems  stran;^ely  annoyed  by  the  Ireipient  occurrence 
of  Scriptural  subjects  amoiij^  the  works  of  (lie  ^reat  Italian 
masters,  and  endeavours  to  shew  tbe  i;reuter  advantages,  in  this 
rpsj»ect,  of  beatbeii  story.  We  could  not  fully  expose  tbe  min- 
<r|fd  folly  and  tnulii^nity  of  liis  illustrative  reusonin:^  on  (!iis  point, 
uitliont  larpT  extracts  and  more  bjui^tbeiied  discussion  tbaii  \>e 
simnid  iiml  either  convenient  or  impoitant.  Hapjtily,  tbe  sin- 
j;ular  weakness  and  perversioi»  which  he  has  betrayed  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  his  comparative  instances,  at  oncestultily  his  own  ur- 
ijuments,  and  prove  bis  ii'norance  of  the  iutclU  ctnul  ran^e  utid 
power  of  Art. 

*  How’  is  it  possible  for  a  hapless  workman  to  acquire  the  talent  of 
expressing;  moral  beauty,  while  he  is  cmployetl  day  after  day  in  repre¬ 
senting  Abraham  dismissing  Hagar  and  his  son  Idmiael  to  die  with 
third  in  the  desert ;  or  St.  Peter  denouncing  death  on  Ananias,  who, 
by  a  false  declaration,  had  deceived  the  Apostles  in  their  forced  loan  ; 
or  the  high-pricst  Jehoiada  niassacreiug  Atlialiaii  during:'  an  armistice,* 

When  the  Author  determined  on  inakint;  public  these  delibe¬ 
rate  and  disgusting  falsehoods,  be  must  indeed  have  reckoned 
on  a  prevalent  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  ;  since  the 
passages  which  we  have  marked  in  Italics,  and  wbicli  form  the 
gist  of  bis  accusation,  arc  not  inen  ly  gratuitous,  but  in  tbe  very 
teeth  of  tbe  express  language  of  the  Scripture  narratives.  Abra¬ 
ham  was  so  far  from  sending  forlli  Hagar  and  bis  son  Ishmacl 
to  die  ivitk  thirst  in  the  wilderness^  that  be  steadily  resisted 
the  cxas|)erated  jealousy  of  bis  wife,  and  at  last  yielded  only  to 
the  coiniiiaud  of  God,  and  to  llie  prophetic  assurance  of  the  ce¬ 
lestial  messenger,  that  u/  the  son  of  the  hond-womon  should 
be  made  a  nation.  In  the  instance  of  Ananias,  the  assertion 
that  the  Apostles  bad  levied  vl  forced  /ofin,  conveys  a  charge 
that  we  scarcely  know  bow  to  deal  witli,  unless  in  severer  lan¬ 
guage  than  we  are  willing  to  use.  It  is  impossible  to  compare 
this  expression  with  the  story  as  related  in  tbe  Acts,  without 
feeling  flic  most  painful  cout-MUpt  for  the  character  of  the  man 
who  could  conceive  ami  utter  so  un<piali(ied  an  outrage  on  truth. 
II,  after  reading  the  latter  part  of  the  jireceding  chapter,  any 
doubt  could  exist  respecting  the  purely  voluntary  nature  of  the 
cuiitributious,  it  must  be  completely  removed  by  tlic  terms  of  the 
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A|>os!]i*\  aililrcss  to  Ananian  :  “  Jl  hiLc  it  rcmuinod,  tr.in  it  Rtif 
“  thine  (nrn  and  (tfter  it  iccim  Hold,  iran  it  not  in  thine  QtcH 
“  f tower 

Kijiiully  at  variance  with  fact  is  the  intimation  tliat  Athalith 
was  slain  durinij  an  arrtnstU'v.  'Miere  are  in  the  Hible  two 
distinct  accounts  of  (he  transaction,  and  in  neither  of  them  ii 
(here  to  he  found  tlic  slij^litest  hint  <»f  any  truce  or  au^reeineiu  be¬ 
tween  .lehoiada  and  the  Queen.  I  ignorant  of  the  strcin^th  ofUie 
insuri;ents,  as  well  as  of  the  preservation  of  Joash,  and  either 
unconsciuns  of  her  dani^er,  or  relyini'  on  the  terror  of  her  power, 
she  rushed  into  the  midst  of  armed  enemies,  and  perished  the 
victim  of  her  indiscretion.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  Writer 
is  perhaps  to  he  acquitted  of  a  direct  intention  to  falsify,  tliou{;h 
In*  cannot  escape  the  imputation  of  cuipahle  error.  He  pos¬ 
sibly  took  his  view  of  the  circumstances  from  Racine,  who  has 
inuna:;ed  the  catastrophe  of  his  “  Athalie’*  so  awkwardly  as  to 
change  (he  hii^h-minded  tlehoiada  into  a  treacherous  kidnap|)er, 
and  the  conscientious  Ahner  into  an  accessary  alter  the  fact. 
\V  e  are,  however,  well  aware,  that  the  source  of  the  perversion 
is  not  to  he  traced  to  the  French  drama,  hut  to  (hat  unaccount* 
hie  depravation  of  intellect  and  of  moral  fcelinj^,  which  rec^ards 
I'very  thinij^  connected  with  the  Scriptures  as  matter  of  anti))alliy 
and  scorn.  Snhstitute  for  the  name  of  .lehoiada,  that  of  Rrutus, 
and  what  wouhl  the  Count  de  Stendhal  or  M.  R.  A.  A.  say  then } 
On  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  shall  only  add,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  a  nobler  exercise  for  the  mind  and  hand  of  a  ^rcat  ar¬ 
tist  than  the  fall  of  Athaliah.  'Fhe  mat^nificcnt  scenery  of  the 
Temple,  (lie  splendour  of  the  enthroned  .loash,  and  the  ^rou|NN 
(»f  urmeil  Levites,  would  form  admirable  back  and  middle 
:;rounds  ;  while  the  lli^h-pricst  and  the  Queen,  with  their  im- 
inetliate  attendants,  would  allbrd  a  line  opportunity  f(»r  musruhr 
and  phvsioi^nomical  exjiression.  Ail  the  hi‘;h  qualities  of  Art 
inii;hl  take  their  place  in  this  i^raiid  subject,  l^ission,  movement, 
contrast,  lii^ht  and  shade,  colour,  would  each  and  all  find  ample 
nmin  for  rich  and  varied  ilisplay,  without  injiiiy  to  the  i^eiieral 
clfect ;  and  the  principal  hazard  to  the  success  of  the  composition 
would  arise  from  the  very  brilliancy  and  :jrandeurof  the  circiim- 
stantvs,  and  from  the  dilliculty  of  pieservin:;  simplicity  and  unity 
amid  so  many  temptations  to  tumult  and  t^larc. 

We  had  marked  for  observation  several  passages  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  oiliers  presenliii!;  specimens  of  absurd  peeuliariiv 
or  confused  understandiii;^  on  vaiiuu.s  points.  Onr  readers 
miijbt  have  deriveil  some  amusement  from  an  exposure  ol  the 
stranije  iVu^hts  iu  which  the  Author  jt'rhs  into  the  text  or  notes, 
his  unctmiM'cted  opinions  on  men  and  liilni^s.  Haley  is  treated 
with  superlative  scorn  ;  RoIhtIsoii  and  Koscoc  are  dealt  with 
miuh  in  the  same  wav  ;  and  this  pilliy  ej;olist  seems  willing  to 
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i\\y\i\c  (lir  c?n|)iro  of  tlic  intollectual  world  botwron  Danlo,  Dacon, 
Sbakspoaro,  and — himself.  Hut  all  tliis  would  lead  tia  too  far 
out  of  our  way,  and  we  must  now  pass  forward  to  the  ostensible 
^ubj^H:t  on  uhich  M.  H.  A.  A.  has  contrived  to  suspend  the  rags 
ami  selvai^es  of  his  common-place  hook. 

NVlicncvcr  \vc  advert  to  the  history  of  Painting,  the  mind  im¬ 
mediately  turns  to  Italy  as  to  tlie  glorious  seat  of  its  infancy  and 
prime.  The  inii^hty  (* reeks  whose  names  have  been  consigned 
to  our  admiration  by  the  suttra^es  of  ancient  times,  call  up  sen¬ 
sations  of  a  va^ue  and  indefinite  nature.  Apelles,  I’arrhasiiis, 
Proloi^enes,  are  assooiatetl  in  honour  with  Phidias,  Ajjesander, 
and  Airasias ;  but  the  last  have  left  the  impressions  of  their  ge¬ 
nius  on  more  durable  materials,  while  the  former  trusted  thesij^- 
nalures  of  their  power  to  a  frail  and  jicrisliablc  surface.  The 
Theseus,  the  liiiocoon,  the  Apollo,  the  (iladiator,  are  before  us, 
|).dpahle  to  our  senses;  but  the  ('alurnny,  the  Fortune, ‘the 
Helen,  the  Demos,  have  loiiflf  since  minified  with  the  elements, 
and  are  known  to  us  only  by  description  and  inference.  While, 
tluTcfore,  the  Italian  Sculptors  have  to  sustain  a  disadvantas^eous 
coinparisou  with  the  transcendent  relics  of  antique  j^race,  vi^jour, 
and  sublimity,  the  Painters  of  Italy  stand  forth  the  unriyalled 
masters  of  their  own  unquestioned  domain.  With  the  exception 
of  Rembrandt,  perhaps,  it  is  not  possible  to  cite  the  name  of  a 
sini^le  truly  orit^inal  genius  beyond  the  limits  of  that  illustrious 
region ;  and  Masaccio,  Raphael,  da  Vinci,  Titian,  Buonaroti, 
to  say  nothins^  of  a  host  of  artists  inferior  only  to  these  ^is^antic 
men,  have  ever  been,  and  probably  will  ever  be,  models  of  un¬ 
approachable  excellence. 

The  first  ellbrts  of  Art  to  disen:;ai;c  itself  from  the  oppression 
of  ac^es  of  darkness  and  ii^norauce,  ijave  little  promise  of  success. 
The  fireeks  of  Constantinople  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest 
decorators  of  the  churches  ;  but  tlie  few  remains  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions  are  strikini^  evidences  of  their  utter  destitution  of  know- 
leili^c  and  skill.  In  1*230,  Nicolas  Pisano  made  some  respect¬ 
able  essays  in  sculpture,  and  orii^iuated  a  school  of  whicli  the 
productions  display  considerable  merit. 

‘  Florence  cites,  about  the  year  1236,  one  Bartolomeo.  He  was 
probably  the  author  of  the  famous  picture,  so  highly  venerated  in  the 
church  of  the  Servites,  which  has  obtained  from  it  the  name  oi’ la 
^iunziata.  Tlie  monks  had  commissioned  Bartolomeo  to  paint  the 
Annunciation.  He  succeeded  vastly  well  with  the  figure  of  the  Angel ; 
but,  when  he  came  to  the  V’’irgin,  he  despaired  of  expressing  the  se¬ 
raphic  air  which  was  to  distinguish  her  countenance.  The  good  man 
fell  asleep  from  fatigue.  As  soon  as  he  had  closed  his  eyes,  the  an¬ 
gels  took  the  opportunity  of  descending  from  heaven,  quietly  painted 
a  head  in  ail  points  celestial,  and  when  they  were  retiring,  twitched 
the  painter  by  the  sleeve.  He  wakes,  secs  his  work  before  him  finished. 
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ami  exchilms — A  miracle  !  The  exclamation  was  repeated  hy  all  Iialf^ 
and  jHiuretl  immense  sums  into  the  treasury  of  the  Servites.  In  latw 
times,  anieddlinj;  philosopher,  named  Low/,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
investigate  the  miracle.  The  monks  endeavoured  to  procure  hU  as* 
sassinaiion,  and  he  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  But  the  Virgin, 
to  obtain  a  more  delicate  and  less  hackneyed  revenge,  was  satisfied 
with  rendering  herself  ugly  in  the  eyes  of  the  profane,  who  arc  now 
able  only  to  perceive  a  coarse  production,  altogether  worthy  of  Bar¬ 
tolomeo,  and  a  little  retouched  in  the  drapery.* 

Ciniabue  is  usually  and  justly  cousitlered  as  tho  man  who 
gave  the  fir?t  direct  impuNe  to  the  national  genius,  lie  sketched 
his  figures  on  a  scale  ol  colossal  proportioiis,  and  crowded  Im 
canvas  with  figures.  His  lines  are  bidder  and  more  uudulutini; 
than  those  of  his  predecessors  :  liis  draperies  are  better  disposed; 
he  had  more  accurate  notions  of  grouping  ;  and  he  fmpieiitly 
disjdays  cousiderahle  |)ower  of  expression.  Cimahue  was  held 
in  the  most  exalted  admiration  hy  his  contemporaries.  While 
lie  was  engageil  in  painting  his  Madonna  surrounded  hy  angels, 
which  is  still  to  he  seen  at  Florence,  he  was  visited  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  in  a  small  hamlet  near  that  city,  hy  the  king  of  Naples; 
and  the  Florentines  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
atl'orded  them  of  inspecting  the  picture,  accompanied  the  ino- 
naridi  in  such  numbers,  as  to  make  a  sort  of  festival,  wlience  the 
groiipe  of  hous4*s  and  gardens  derived  the  name  of  Borgo  .4/- 
leyri.  When  the  painting  was  completed,  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  by  the  people  in  procession,  wiili 
banners  displayed  and  trumpets  sounding,  amid  the  sliouts  of 
an  immense  multitude  assembled  to  witness  the  triumpli  of  this 
miracle  of  art. 

T  he  fame  of  (.’iniahuc,  though,  on  the  wliole,  amply  merited, 
was  eclipsed  by  the  higher  merit  of  his  pupil  (iiotlo.  TTie  mas¬ 
ter,  while  walking  in  the  neighhoinhoud  of  Florence,  noticed 
the  skill  anil  assiduity  with  which  a  shepherirs  hoy  was  employ¬ 
ing  himself  in  making  sketches  on  a  slate  ;  he  took  him  home, 
gave  him  the  necessary  directions,  and  euahicd  him  to  surpass 
his  instructor,  (iiotlo,  it  is  extremely  probable,  had  (he  riglit 
teeling  to  discover  and  to  relisli  the  siipeiiority  of  the  antique, 
of  wliieli  there  were  a  few  specimens  at  Florence;  and  this,  al- 
tltougli  it  gave  an  air  of  coldness  to  Ids  maimer,  dictated  to  him 
the  necessity  and  the  means  of  improving  (he  drnperii^s  and  the 
attituiles  of  his  figures,  lie  ailorneil  his  frescoes  with  rich  and 
florid  architecture  ;  and  his  colour,  though  sometimes  raw  and 
glaring,  made  an  approach  to  correctness  of  principle,  (iiolto 
was  a  man  of  wit ;  hut  his  repartees  seem  to  have  derived  niiKdi 
ol  their  si'asuuiug  from  their  a-propoh  introduction  :  at  least,  tbc 
lodowiiig  two  jest>  will  scarcely  justify  the  high  reputation  wuicb 
lie  enjoyed  as  a  sayer  of  gouil  things.  When  he  was  at  NapU's, 
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*  om‘  day,  the  licat  was  ovcrwliclming.  ‘  If  I  were  in  your  place/ 
will  lilt*  king,  ‘  1  would  give  myself  a  little  relaxation/ — ‘  So  would  I« 
were  I  a  king.' — *  Since  nothing  is  impossible  to  your  pencil,  paint  me 
my  kingdom.*  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  king  returned  to  the 
painling-room,  and  (liotto  presented  to  him  the  sketch  of  an  ass,  laden 
with  an  old  and  worn-out  paek-saddle,  and  smelling  with  a  stupid  and 
wishful  look  a  new  saddle,  which  lay  at  his  feet.  All  Italy  laughed 
nt  this  earieature,  which  satirized  the  Neapolitans  on  their  restless  in¬ 
clination  for  clianging  sovereigns.' 

If  these  jests  do  not  seem  particularly  brilliant,  \vc  must  rc- 
iiu’inher  that  they  \V(*re  the  Jukes  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
that  there  is  a  lasliiou  in  pleasantry,  as  >vell  as  in  every  thing 
cUe.  (liotto  died  in  l.’liUi,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  The  actvaneea 
which  rainting  had  hith(*rto  made,  though  cuusiderahle  when 
contrasted  uitli  the  iiidiecility  of  its  first  essays,  were  but  insig- 
liifieant  in  cum[)urisou  with  the  extent  of  the  course  which  yet 
remained  to  he  completed.  'I'hougli  (liotto  had  improved  on  the 
rigidity  and  poverty  of  Cimahue,  still,  his  maimer  was  stitV  and 
harsh;  and  when  he  was  uiiahle  to  conceal  hy  drapery  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  his  figures,  he  hetrayed  his  want  of  science.  Thin 
failure  is  the  more  remarkahle,  as  it  was  early  in  liis  lifetime  that 
the  Ktriiscaii  vases  were  diseovered  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  nnac- 
countalile  how,  with  their  easy  and  playful  line,  and  their  rich 
and  graceful  varieties  of  ornaiiicut  before  him,  (jiiottu  canid  re* 
tain  so  much  of  a  hard  and  barbarous  »tylc. 

I  he  contemporaries  and  snecessurs  of  Cimahue  and  his  pupil, 
contributed  som(*thiiig  in  dilVereiit  ways  to  the  progress  of  Art. 
Hut  the  first  individual  who,  from  the  time  of  the  infant  essays  of 
Painting  in  Italy,  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
could  legitimately  claim  the  honours  due  to  high  and  original 
genius,  was  aso  di  Sun  (linvaiiiii,  cummoidy,  from  the  sloven¬ 
liness  of  his  hahlls,  called  Masaccio.  This  truly  great  man, 
who  tlied  young  in  I  I 13,  viewed  the  tield  of  Art  with  a  hold  and 
decided  glance,  and  with  an  energy  very  did'erent  from  the 
ft'chleness  and  hesitation  of  his  predeci’ssors,  entered  at  once 
apon  a  new  and  successful  career,  lie  emancipated  liimself 
from  the  restraints  which  the  low  state  of  Painting  imposed  upon 
the  student,  formed  liimself  upon  the  tine  sculptures  of  (ihiberti 
and  lloiiatello,  and,  most  probably,  as  he  is  known  to  have 
visited  Rome,  studied  with  ardent  admiration,  the  master- pieces 
of  the  antique.  Thus  liirnishcd,  he  etfected  improvements  in 
every  branch  of  bis  profession  :  lie  intrudneed  variety  of  ex¬ 
pression,  treated  tbc  nude  with  admirable  skill  and  facility, 
^nnplitied  the  folds  of  his  draperies,  and  gave  to  colour  a  truth 
*t‘d  liarmonv  which  were  unknow  n  before.  He  was  buried  in  the 
^'hurcli  tlel  Carmine,  which  he  had  adorned  with  those  noble 
frrHToes  whose  excellence  is  best  illniirated  by  the  fact,  that 
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they  became  the  school  in  which  (he  ^rcat  painters  of  'ruscwy 
Hiu(lii‘<i  the  highest  aiul  richest  lessons  of  their  art.  l^eonardo, 
^lichael  Angelo,  and  even  llaiVaelle  derived  from  the  s^oupea^ 
the  del  Carmine^  advantages  which  Masaccio  owed  to  his  ovia 
gniius  only. 

'I'lie  most  singular  us  \v<‘ll  as  the  most  eminent  of  his  succes* 
sors,  was  Fra  f  Hippo.  This  strange  mortal  was  an  orphan  wIm 
hud  been  brought  np,  from  charitable  motives,  in  one  of  the  (‘on* 
vents  of  Florence.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  views. of 
the  benevolent  fathers  in  his  education,  it  soon  a])peared  that  bU 
own  feelings  and  preferences  had  taken  a  decided  and  iinuiterahU< 
direction.  From  morn  to  eve,  his  hours  wore  spent  in  the  cha))el 
of  Masaccio  ;  and  though  his  productions  were  on  a  sinadrr 
scale,  it  was  the  common  saying  of  the  Florentines,  that  the  soul 
of  that  great  artist  had  passed  into  the  body  of  the  young  monk. 
At  an  early  age,  he  laid  aside  the  exterior  marks  of  his  profei- 
sion,  and  mingled  with  the  world.  As  he  was  one  day  atiiusiog 
liimsclf  with  his  friends  in  an  acpiatic  excursion  along  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  near  Ancona,  he  was  carried  olF  by  pirates. 
After  a  slavery  of  eighteen  months,  he  happened  to  sketch  willi 
charcoal  on  a  newly  whited  wall,  the  portrait  of  his  master,  wlio 
was  so  deliglited  w  ith  this  proof  of  his  captive's  skill,  that  he  set 
him  at  liberty.  Fili])po  was  of  a  most  inllammable  constitutioo, 
and  he  was  perpetually  getting  into  scrapes  by  his  vile  trick  of 
falling  in  love  with  nearly  every  handsome  woman  whom  ho 
chanced  to  meet.  When,  as  was  of  course  frequently  the  case, 
lie  failed  in  obtaining  access  to  the  object  of  his  admiration,  hio, 
occupation  w  as,  to  realize  on  canvas  the  features  which  were  im¬ 
pressed  on  his  imagination,  and  he  would  spend  days  and  nigiili 
ill  amorous  trance,  holding  fantastic  conversation  with  the 
shadowy  seinbianec  of  his  unapproachable  idol.  When  he  was 
painting  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  tlie  Medicis,  Cosmo,  who 
observed  him  continually  quitting  bis  work  for  the  jiurpose  of 
passing  and  rejiussing  before  a  particular  house,  ordered  him  to 
he  locked  in.  Love  or  ap])ctite  was  too  powerful  for  such  a  re¬ 
straint,  and  Filippo  fairly  leaped  out  of  the  window.  On  aw- 
other  occasion,  while  he  was  engaged  on  an  altar-piece  for  the, 
church  of  a  convent,  he  saw  through  the  grating  Luoretia  Ibiti, 
an  uncommonly  lovely  girl,  one  of  the  hoarders.  Though  the 
eX'iiionk,  as  usual,  took  tire  instantly,  he  had,  for  once,  sudi- 
cient  self-command  to  check  his  impetuous  feelings,  and  to  |)er- 
suadc  the  unsuspecting  sisters,  (hat  (he  head  of  Lucretia  woukl 
make  an  excellent  study  for  a  ^fadonna.  Filippo  was  handsome,* 
and  though  one  or  more  of  the  good  nuns  always  hampered  him 
by  their  prt'cautionary  presence,  he  contrived  to  make  himself 
iindrrsiood,  and  to  carry  olF  his  willing  prize.  His  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  character  was  indelible,  and  the  falln  r  of  Lucretia,  a  wealthf 
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trtfRcker,  endeavoured  to  avail  liiniHclf  of  circiitnstaiice, 
in  order  to  break  off  tlie  connexion  between  the  painter  and  Ilia 
daui^bier ;  but  tlie  latter  avowcil  her  dcterndnation  to  (|uit  her 
lover  only  with  her  life.  Filippo  was  en^ai^d  in  finishiiii^  hia 
iminensc  labours  in  the  cathedral  of  Spoletto,  when  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  a  woman  of  rank  with  whom  he  maintained  a  very  un¬ 
equivocal  intercourse,  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  A|^e  had  not 
quenched  the  ardours  of  this  insatiate  libertine  ;  for,  at  this  fatal 
|ierio(i,  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  old.  On  his  death<bed,  he 
recommended  to  tlie  care  of  his  favourite  pupil,  F ra  Diamante^ 
bis  natural  sou  Fili|)ino,  who,  thoU!;li  only  ten  years  of  age, 
had  bes;un  to  paint  at  his  father’s  side. 

The  execrable  Andrea  del  Castagno  was  another  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  imitators  of  31asaccio.  In  1151,  an  artist  whose  name 
was  Dominick,  hud  obtained  the  newly  discovered  secret  of 
painting  in  oil,  and,  on  visiting  Florence,  was  induced  by  the  ap¬ 
parently  cordial  attachment  of  Andrea,  to  coiniminicntc  the  pro- 
c«‘ss  to  that  detestable  traitor.  In  possession  of  the  mystery* 
t’asUgno’s  next  step  was  to  jirocurc  the  assassination  of  his  only 
rival.  The  unhappy  Dominick,  when  dying,  desired  that  he 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  house  of  his  friend  Andrea,  who  was 
never  siisjiected,  but  whose  conscience,  in  the  hour  of  disso¬ 
lution,  compelled  him  to  reveal  his  crime. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate,  much  less  to  characterise 
the  different  artists,  several  of  them  men  of  conspicuous  ability, 
who  maintained  the  succession  of  the  Florentine  school  from 
.Masaccio  to  Leonardo.  We  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
(ibirlandaio,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  talents,  though 
they  were  considerable,  as  in  reference  to  a  practice  adopted, 
more  or  less,  by  painters  in  general  from  the  revival  of  the  art  to 
the  present  time.  In  the  compositions  with  which  Dominico 
fihirlaiidaio  ornamented  the  choir  of  Santa  Itlaria,  he  introduced 
the  jKirtraits  of  many  of  his  most  eminent  fellow  citizens.  Wo 
confess  ourselves  unahic  to  discover  the  force  of  any  of  the 
pleas  whicli  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  this  most  inju¬ 
dicious  mixture.  We  are  aware  that  it  has  bad  the  practical 
sanction  of  the  highest  names  in  art;  but  even  the  authority  of 
RafTjielle  cannot  reconcile  us  to  it,  and  the  only  instance  in  whicli 

can  at  this  moment  recollect  its  having  been  adopted  by 
Michael  Angelo,  is  scarcely  in  point.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in- 
<lulgcd  biinstdf  in  it,  and  Mr.  llaydon  has  recently  revived  it. 
But,  highly  as  we  rate  Mr.  H.’s  powers,  we  really  think  that 
the  bistoiical  character  of  his  fine  reprt?sentalion  of  “  Christ’s 
triumphant  Entry  Into  Jerusalem”  is  deplorably  injured  by  tlie 
^foupe  of  moderns  conspicuously  introduced  among  the  spec¬ 
tators.  To  say  nothing  on  the  doubtful  matter  of  idealism^  the 
intrusion  of  the  familiar  pliysiognomisa  of  Newton,  Worda- 
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wortli,  anci  Voltairei  into  a  Hcene  half  classical,  half  Asiatiit 
wetmt  to  us  nearly  as  incongruous,  thuugii  certainly  not  so  ri* 
cliculous,  as  Barry's  whimsical  display  of  William  Penn's 
broad-brimmed  hat  in  the  Klysiaii  fields.  Mr.  Ilayduirs  object 
tiuisC,  we  should  suppose,  have  been,  to  produce  a  powerful 
and  undivided  eflect  upon  the  miud.  Now,  nothing,  it  seemi 
to  us,  could  prove  so  completely  destructive  of  that  iinpret- 
sion,  as  the  awkward  and  startling  intervention  of  tlie  hesitating 
query — ‘  Is  not  that  Wordsworth  P  and  a  wondering  reference 
to  the  printed  description  for  the  solution  of  our  donlit.  Nor  do 
we  think  that  Mr.  II.  has  been  successful  in  his  treatment  of 
two,  at  least,  out  of  the  thret*  heads :  the  expression  of  Newton's 
bust  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Roubiliac's  admirably  conceived 
statue ;  and  Wordsworth's  meditative  and  abstracted  air  does 
not  compensate  for  the  entire  absence  of  Eastern  character  in 
his  outline  anti  expression.  In  short,  we  are,  by  the  elTects  of 
this  misconception,  transported  from  ancient  to  modern  times, 
— from  Palestine  with  its  glorious  T«*mple,  its  palm  groves, 
and  its  mighty  wastes,  to  England,  Trinity  College,  and  Ara- 
hleside ;  and  though  the  associations  awakened  by  these  latter 
names  arc  at  once  touching  and  animating,  neither  Mr.  llaydon'i 
eloquent  pen,  nor  his  admirable  pencil,  can  blend  them  with  our 
ideas  of  the  subject.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for  discussing  Mr. 
11. 's  characteristic  qualities  as  an  artist ;  but  it  were  unjust  not 
to  eznress  our  admiration  of  the  noble  composition  to  which  we 
have  Wen  referring.  It  has  great  deficiencies,  hut  it  has  also 
luarktHl  excellencies ;  though  the  dashing  and  undistinguishiog 
criticism  of  (he  present  day,  has  never  yet  correctly  define<l  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  its  great  failures  seem  to  lie  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  certain  essential  qualities  of  art,  and  es^iecially  ia  de« 
fcctive  (irawinu.  Mr.  II  ay  don  docs  not  appear  to  us  happy  in 
the  proper  and  distinct  expression  of  muscle,  cartilage,  bone, 
skin,  or  even  of  drapery  ;  but  his  conception  of  his  subject  is 
eminently  successful,  the  character  of  his  heads  is  frequently 
excellent,  and  his  colouring,  though  wc  know  it  has  been 
civillcil  at,  is  rich  and  well  combined. 

IxHinardo  da  Vinci  was  born  near  Florence  in  1452.  Hewu 
the  natural  son  of  Messer  Pietro,  notary  of  the  Republic.  From 
his  infancy,  he  possessed  all  the  fascinations  of  personal  beauty 
and  grace,  and  exhibited  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  early 
and  extraordinary  genius.  Ilis  acquisitions  were  universal;  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  the  arts  and  sciences,  hut  fencing,  dancing, 
liorseinauship,  and  all  those  accomplishments  which  complcta 
the  exterior  of  the  finished  cavalier.  Messer  Pietro,  astonished 
at  the  miraculous  promptitude  with  which  his  son  mastered  tbe 
most  diflicult  branches  of  study,  carried  some  of  his  designs  to 
Andrea  V'erwchio,  a  painter  and  statuary  of  considerable  nolo. 
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Aniirou,  unablt'  to  bcliovo  that  they  were  (lu*  proilucliou.s  of  a 
chtbi,  rcqufsteil  that  he  miglit  see  llie  yoim^  Leonartio,  who 
>oon  becaaie  his  favourite  pupil.  The  youtli,  liowevcr,  was 
\fa(*‘<^isbly  inclined,  aixl  seems  to  have  stolen  many  hours  from 
laliuur,  to  employ  them  in  merry  mischief.  At  one  time,  having 
amused  himself  by  coinponnding  from  inodorous  substances,  a 
mixture  of  intolerable  stench,  he  introduced  it  into  a  cn»wdcc( 
apartment,  and  drove  the  company,  half  jmisoned  hy  its  horrible 
puiif^ency,  in  all  directions.  On  another  occasion,  it  is  said,  that 
he  contrived  to  (ill,  by  means  of  concealed  bellows,  a  number  of 
bladtlcrs,  which  enlarging  by  degrees  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
room,  compelled  all  piesent  to  decamp.  His  inventions  in  the 
infclianical  way,  were  innumerable.  Among  other  schemes,  ho 
s|>ccidnteil  on  raising  the  whole  enormous  edilice  of  San  Loren¬ 
zo,  to  place  it  on  a  more  majestic  base.  Lvery  thing  imeommoii 
and  0 Ilf arrested  his  wayward  mind.  He  would  stop  in  the 
streets  to  note  in  his  sketch- hook,  the  singular  or  ridiculous 
countenances  and  figures  which  passed  him.  Sometimes  he 
would  invite  to  dinner  the  rustics  whom  he  encountered,  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  their  violent  mirth  at  his  odd  stories  and 
jests.  As  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  these  vagaries,  he  was  to  be 
found  witnessing  the  horrors  of  u  public  execution.  His  horses 
were  the  finest  of  their  kind,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  take  the 
boldest  leaps  while  riding.  Such  was  his  personal  strength,  that 
he  could  bend  a  horse*sboe  with  perfect  ease.  His  life  may  be 
divided  into  four  parts  :  his  youth,  passed  chiefly  in  Florence; 
his  residence  at  Milan,  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Moor;  his 
Mil»equent  sojourn  in  Tuscany  ;  and  his  old  age  and  death  at 
the  court  of  Francis  1.  His  present  Biographer  ascribes  to  him 
three  distinct  styles  ;  the  first,  in  which  he  imitat<*d  Vcrocchio, 
the  second  remarkable  for  depth  of  shade,  the  third  consisting 
of  demilints,  tranquil,  and  harmonious,  obtaining  elVect  by  eco¬ 
nomy  of  light,  rather  than  by  intensity  of  shade. 

The  earlier  passages  of  the  career  of  liconardo  were  disliii- 
?uishcd  chirlly  hy  the  brilliant  promise  of  fninre  excellence. 
His  father  had  desired  him  to  paint  a  shield  for  a  peasant  of 
Viuci,  witli  u  representation  of  tlic  head  of  Medusa  or  of  some 
fri'^htful  unimal,  hut  had  forgotten  his  request  when  his  son 
hedged  him  to  cuter  his  study.  IMcsscr  Pietro  recoiled  in  horror 
at  the  terrific  serpent  which,  combining  in  itself  the  selected  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  most  odious  reptiles  and  insects,  seemed  to 
dart  from  the  fissure  of  a  rock,  scattering  its  venom  as  it  moved. 
Pietro  Was  siillicicntly  aware  of  the  value  of  this  bizarre  pro¬ 
duction,  not  to  forward  it  to  its  original  destination  :  he  sold  it 
lor  three  hundred  ducats  to  Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan. 

Louis  the  Moor,  who  hatl  by  the  most  atrocious  intrigues  and 
crinir>  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  Milanese,  (listinguished 
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lilrnsrlf  ns  a  patron  of  the  Arts.  It  is  saiil,  that  Leonardo  ma4W 
liU  tir^t  a|)|H*araiK*e  nt  the  usurper's  court,  in  a  sort  of  compe> 
tition  of  the  U'st  Italian  lyrists.  He  eume  forward  with  a  lyre 
of  his  own  ittvontion,  constructed  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse's  head.  He  san:;  to  its  accompaniment  unpremeditated 
versi's,  he  innintained  u  thesis,  ami,  in  short,  by  the  variety  aiul  | 
charm  of  his  aci'omplishments,  fascinated  the  Duke  and  the 
wiiolecity.  While  residing  at  Milan,  he  was  occupied  in  the 
same  ii  rei^ular  way  in  which  it  was  the  peculiar  bent  of  lu» 
genius  to  exert  itself.  He  engaged,  ns  engineer,  in  plans  for 
nuking  the  Adda  navigable  ;  he  busied  himself  in  fortification  and 
liydraiilics  ;  he  directed  huihlings  ;  he  made  in  clay  an  imiuense 
luotlel  of  a  horse  which  was  to  have  been  cast  in  bronze,  butWM 
battered  to  dust  by  the  (lascon  cross-bow  men.  But  the  chief 
labour  of  his  brilliant  mind  and  master- hand  was  the  List 
Supper,"  that  wonderful  composition  of  which  the  history  U 
so  interesting,  and  the  fate  so  deplorable.  The  Refectory  which 
this  noble  fresco  ornamented,  stood  in  so  low  a  situation  as  to  be 
under  water  in  wet  seasons,  while  the  wall  on  which  it  wis 
painted,  had  been  built  of  bad  materials,  and  the  preparation 
use<l  by  l^onardo,  was  so  injudiciously  compounded,  as  to  scale 
ofV.  The  consequence  of  this  combination  of  untoward  circum- 
stances  was,  that  in  1540,  the  colours  were  half-efl'aced,  and 
that  twenty  years  after,  nothing  remained  but  the  contour.  In 
1552,  tlic  worthy  Dominicans  having  taken  it  into  their  heads 
that  the  door  of  their  Refectory  required  enlarging,  inutibted 
the  legs  of  the  principal  figures  in  order  to  elTect  that  important 
object,  while  tlie  remainder  of  the  picture  was  injured  by  the 
jarring  of  the  wall  during  the  operation.  These  excellent  monks, 
moreover,  fastened  on  the  upper  part  of  the  painting,  an  cuor* 
inous  escutcheon  with  the  arms  of  the  Emperor. 

In  the  successors  of  these  enlightened  ecclesiastics 

began  to  feel  considerable  vexation  that  so  admirable  a  pro¬ 
duction  shouhl  have  been  thus  .scurvily  neglected,  and  en¬ 
gaged  a  dauber  named  Bellotti,  who  pretended  to  have  a  secret 
for  reviving  faded  cohuiring,  to  exercise  his  talents  on  da  Vinci’s 
hapless  masier-piece.  1  le  surrounded  himself  and  his  apparatus 
with  canvas,  absolutely  repainted  the  whole  excepting  the  sky, 
ami  then  claimed  and  received  his  reward  from  his  gratifira 
employers.  In  1770,  one  Ma/za  was  employed  again  to  retouch 
the  work,  under  the  patronage  of  Count  Firmiani,  governor  of 
Milan,  and  had  nearly  finished  his  injurious  scrapings  and  pUs- 
Irrings,  when  a  new  ami  more  sagacious  prior  stopjicd  hi® 
short,  and  saved  llic  heads  of  three  of  the  Apostles.  In  1706» 
Bonaparte  paid  a  visit  to  the  venerable  remains,  and  signed  oo 
his  kneu  before  mounting  on  horseback,  an  order  tliat  tlie  place 
should  be  exempted  from  all  military  occupation;  but,  soou 
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after,  sonic  vul^ar^soiiied  general  turned  it  into  a  stable,  and 
his  dragoons  thought  it  a  good  joke  to  pelt  the  A|>ostlcs  with 
brick-bats.  After  this,  the  Refectory  became  a  magazine  of 
stores,  and  though  the  miitricipal  autliorities  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  wall  up  the  door  as  an  efti*ctual  bar  to  further  In¬ 
jury,  yet,  in  1800,  it  was  Hooded  to  the  de|>th  <»f  u  foot,  nhd 
no  steps  were  taken  to  draw  otV  the  stagnant  water.  ’In  1807, 
the  Convent  having  been  coiivertc'd  into  barracks,  the  viceroy, 
Hetuiiarnois,  caused  the  hall  ol‘  Leonardo  to  be  sot  in  order, 
and  due  attention  to  be  ))aid  to  the  preservation  of  the  re¬ 
maining  traces  of  bis  band.  Several  tolerable  copies  of  the 
|*ainling  arc  in  existence,  and  an  immense  transcript  in  mosaic, 
of  the  same  size  with  the  original,  was  executcu  by  order  of 
Xa|K)loon. 

After  the  fall  of  Louis,  I^conardo  returned  to  Florence,  anil 
found  a  patron  in  the  magistrate  Soderini.  Here  be  occupied 
himself  cliielly  in  portraits,  with  the  exception  of  some  casual 
productions,  and  of  bis  grand  battle  cartoon,  in  wliich  be  put 
himself  in  competition  with  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  singular, 
that  the  three  great  eflbrts  of  Leonardo,  bis  colossal  Horse,  the 
Last  Supper,  and  tlie  combat  of  Anghiari,  should  all  have 
l»erished. 

lioonardo’s  residence  at  Rome  was  short,  and  led  to  nd  per¬ 
manent  results.  In  1515,  Francis  I.  gained  the  battle  of 
Marignano,  and  entered  Milan.  Early  in  the  following  year, 
l^eouardo  accepted  that  monarch’s  invitation  to  F ranee,  and  at 
an  advanced  asTc  left  Italy,  never  to  return.  In  1618,  lie  died 
in  the  arras  of  Francis. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work, 
the  following  anecdote  makes  its  appearance.  Wc  do  not  very 
dearly  understaiul  what  it  is  designed  to  illustrate ;  but,  as  it  is 
interesting  iu  itself,  we  shall  extract  it. 

*  In  1793,  tlie  Prussian  ofliccra  of  the  garrison  of  Colberg,  cstab- 
iNhcil  an  economical  mess,  of  which  certain  poor  emigrants  were 
jdad  to  -partake.  They  observed  one  day  an  old  major  of  hussars, 
sho  was  covered  with  the  scars  of  wounds  received  in  the  **  icvcii 
yesrs*  war,”  and  half-hidden  by  enormous  grey  mustachios.  The 
n>DvcrMiion  turned  on  duels.  A  young  stout-built  cornet  began  to 
prate  in  an  authoritative  tone  on  the  subject.  **  And  you.  Major, 
1‘ow  many  duels  have  you  fought  “  None,  thank  Heaven,**  an* 
ksered  the  old  hussar  in  u  subdued  voice;  “  1  have  fourteen 
•oviods,  and,  Heaven  he  nraised,  they  are  not  in  ray  back ;  so  1  may 
^permitted  to  say  that  1  feel  myself  happy  in  never  having  fought 
^ '*^‘*’— **  By  Jove!  you  shall  fight  one  with  me,**  exclaimed 
rcacliing  across  to  give  him  a  blow.  But  the  sacrilegious 
did  not  touch  the  old  mustachios.  The  major,  agitated,  gras^d 
him  in  rising,  when  a  unanimous  cry  was  raised — 

•wci  sic  rhuic  herr  major!  **  “  Dou’t  stir,  Mr.  Major.**  All  ilia 
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otficcrc  prcicnt  E^cized  the  cornet,  threw  him  out  at  the  wiadawiind 
sat  do^«^  ngnin  to  table  us  if  nothing  had  occurred.  Every  eyewai 
iiioi»t  with  tears/ 

\VV  have  been  detained  so  long  by  the  first  volume,  that  we 
have  very  little  room  to  spare  for  the  second.  Happily,  we  ire 
releaM'd  from  any  very  urgent  necessity  for  lengthening  Uiis 
article,  by  tlie  (jiiality  and  subjei’t  of  the  remaining  matter.  The 
first  half  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  rambling  and  in* 
eolierent  remarks  on  the  beauty  of  the  antique,  and  on  the 
uiu’ient  and  modern  beau  ideal.  The  Author  means  to  be  very 
pithy  and  profound  ;  but,  as  we  have  the  misfortune  not  to  ua- 
ilerstaud  him,  \vc  must  he  excused  bir  passing  by  this  |H)rtiuu  of 
his  work.  'I'he  principal  part  of  the  remainder  is  devoted  to 
the  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  has  probably  been  fuiuiliarizeii 
to  most  of  our  readers  by  the  elegant  memoir  of  Mr.  Du{)pt. 
Our  |)reseul  uotiee  must,  on  this  account,  be  very  brief. 

Ill  liis  youth,  Michatd  secluded  himself  completely  irom  society, 
that  he  might  experience  no  interruption  in  liis  studies.  Averte 
at  all  limes  to  much  company,  lie  formed  few  friendships,  and 
one**  only  cherished  an  attachment,  which  was  strictly  Platonic. 

T  his  was  for  the  celehraled  V  ittoria  Colonua,  Marchioness  of 
IVseara,  who  often  visited  him.  Her  death  nearly  depriverl 
him  of  his  senses,  and  he  reproached  himself  bitterly  tbit,  in 
their  last  interview,  he  had  not  kissed  her  forehead  instead  of 
\\er  hand.  He  was  liberal,  tliongh  his  habits  were  economicil : 
he  In'ipiently  gave  away  his  works,  and  secretly  assisted  greil 
iinmhers  of  the  poor,  espcrriully  young  artists  in  narrow  ciroom- 
stances.  He  was  in  (he  habit  of  bestowing  on  his  iieplievi 
fifteen  litiiidred  or  two  thousand  pounds  at  a  time.  He  one  day 
saiil  to  his  old  servant,  “  Ut  bino,  if  1  were  to  die,  what  would 
“  yon  do  r" — “  I  iiinst  seek  another  master.’*  “  Poor  Urbioo, 
“  I  will  save  yon  from  wretchedness  ;**  replied  his  master, and 
at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds.  The  servini, 
however,  ilied  before  his  master^  who,  though  eighty  years  of 
age,  nursed  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  passed  several  niglits 
witlionl  undressing  himself. 

.\s  an  artist,  Michael  Angelo  was  indefatigable  :  be 
little  time  to  rest,  and  less  to  refresliment,  liis  meals  usually 
consisting  of  a  few  fragments  of  bread,  eaten  on  liis  scaflbldioij* 
Ho  required  solitude  while  at  his  work  :  the  presence  of  anotli^t 
|HTson  cunttistul  and  cramped  him  ;  and  he  never  felt  easy  unle^' 
lie  was  secured  from  all  possible  intrusion.  His  memory 
singularly  tenacious.  Of  the  many  thousand  figures  wliioli  ^ 
had  designed,  not  one  ever  escaped  his  recollection;  ainib^ 
never  traced  an  outline  without  pausing  to  ask  himself  wlietlrf 
be  had  ever  noploviMl  it  holoro.  He  would  trust  iiotiiiiig  coo* 
iiccted  with  his  piolcssiuii  to  the  care  or  skill  of  ullK'rs :  evrr 
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(he  files  and  chisels  which  he  used,  were  of  liis  own  manuftoture. 
The  same  anxious  desire  of  perfection  animated  him  in  all  the 
branches  of  his  art.  If  he  perceived  a  defect  in  the  statue  on 
which  he  was  labouring,  he  abandoned  it  immediately.  It  was 
oaiiu^  to  this  circumstance  that  he  finished  so  few  pictures  or 
iitarbles.  So  fir  did  he  carry  this  spirit,  that  he  once,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  impatient  dissatisfaction,  shattered  a  colossal  groupc 
which  he  had  nearly  completed.^  When  at  a  very  advanced 
igc  and  decrepit,  he  was  one  day  met  hy  Cardinal  Farnese,  on 
foot,  amid  snow  and  sleet,  entering  that  mighty  relic  of  antique 
^rundeur,  the  Colisco.  The  prelate  called  to  him  from  his  car¬ 
riage  to  inquire  where  he  was  going  in  such  weather.  “  To 
“  scliool,’*  ho  answered  ;  ‘‘  I  have  much  yet  to  learn.’*  When 
John  of  Itologna  once  shewed  him  the  model  of  a  statue,  the 
old  man  altered  the  position  of  all  the  liinhs,  and  restored  it 
to  him  with  this  impressive  admonition :  Learn  to  sketch, 

^  before  you  attempt  to  finish.”  When  Michael  Angelo  died, 
he  WAS  within  a  few  days  of  his  eighty -ninth  year. 

Michael  was  considered  as  an  excellent  hand  at  a  shrewd 
saying ;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  that  disposition  to  mirth  of  a 
coarser  kind,  in  which  men  of  strong  and  highly-wrought  minds 
have  not  unfrequently  been  prone  to  indulge  by  way  of  unbend¬ 
ing  from  severe  intellectual  labour.  He  was  at  all  times  exoet- 
lifely  delighted  when  visited  by  a  ridiculous  fellow  called 
Menigliella,  a  painter  in  the  Valdarno.  The  usual  errand  of 
this  absurd  genius  was,  to  request  a  design  for  a  St.  Roch  or 
I  St.  Antony,  which  some  peasant  had  bespoken  ;  and  Angelo, 
who  refused  princes,  quitted  every  thing  to  gratify  Menighella, 
who  placed  himself  beside  him,  and  suggested  his  ideas  for 
every  feature,  lie  gave  this  man  a  crucifix,  which  made  his 
fortune  by  the  sale  of  copies  in  plaster  to  the  peasants  of  the 
Apennines. 

While  Michael  Angelo  was  working  at  the  tomb  of  Julius  II., 
he  gravely  accosted  one  of  his  stone-cutters,  and  complimented 
him  on  the  talent  for  sculpture  which,  unknown  to  himself,  he 
Unquestionably  possessed.  The  poor  man  stared  at  the  unex- 
pecU^l  greeting,  but  Angelo  persisted,  and  assured  him  (hat  he 
required  only  a  little  instruction  to  become  an  excellent  artist. 
Ilf  tlieii  set  him  at  work  on  u  block  of  marble,  and,  by  dint  of 
vociferating,  from  the  height  of  his  scaffolding,  a  series  of  minute 
ilirections,  succeerled  in  enabling  the  mason  to  chip  out  the 


•  The  same  enthusiasm  characterised  Roubiliac.^  He  would  destroy 
the  labour  of  many  months,  on  discovering  a  vein  in  the  marble,  or  a 
filsc  stroke  of  the  chisel,  visible  only  to  his  own^  eye.  Few  artists 
have  held  gain  more  in  contempt,  or  have  been  animated  by  a  loftier 
r^ion  for  fame. 
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rough  semblance  of  a  luuulsoinc  statue.  The  man,  in  eQinic 
admiration  of  his  own  unsuspecleil  powers,  expressed  his  ardeul 
gratitude  to  liuonarotti  for  this  liberal  and  skilful  development 
of  latent  genius.  , 

This  article,  contrary  to  our  original  intention,  has  increased 
so  much  upon  our  hands,  that  wc  must  leave  unnoticed  the 
exquisite  ‘  epilogue,’  in  which  a  receipt  is  given  for  making  a 
connoisseur,  and‘  almost  an  artist,’  in  fifty  hours!  Our  rcail^ 
will  have  perceived,  that,  although  the  title  ol  this  work 
jiroiuises  the  history  of  ludian  art,  yet,  it  includes  only  llio 
school  of  Florence.  We  infer  from  a  casual  retereuce,  that  a 
continuation  is  intendt'd.  Should  it  reach  our  hands,  we  shall 
fed  pleasure  in  reviving  our  recollections  of  the  schofilsof  Home, 
V\‘nice,  and  Holognu. 

All.  III.  The  Mat tur  uf  Antioch  :  a  Drainalic  l*ocm.  By  the  llev. 

11.  11.  Miliuaii,  lhorec.M»r  of  l\>eli)  in  the  I’niviTsity  ol  U.\ford. 

Svo.  pp.  108.  Price  Ss.  (ul.  l.uiulon.  18‘J‘..\ 

<  ^U.MJKDY,  as  it  was  anciently  composed,’  remarks  the 
greatest  of  poets  in  his  preface  to  Samson  .Agonistes, 

‘  hath  ever  been  held  the  gravest,  inoralest,  ami  most  profitable 
‘  of  all  poems.  Ileietofore  men  in  highest  dignity  have  laboured 

*  not  a  little  to  he  thought  able  to  compose  a  tragedy.  Gregory 

*  \H7.iiin/.en,  a  Father  of  the  (Biurch,’  he  adds,  ‘  thought  it  not 

*  unhf'si'eming  the  sanctity  of  his  jierson  to  write  a  tragedy,  which 
‘  is  entitled  (’hrist  siiflering.’  If  this  vindication  of  Tragic 
Poi'try  he  no  longer  necessary  to  rescue  the  attempt  to  compose  t 
tragedy  from  the  infamy  which  then  attached  to  it,  the  iiii/iopii- 
larityvf  this  species  of  composition,  is,  wc  susjiect,  scarcely  dl- 
iniiiislitMl.  Neither  the  encomimn  of  the  Foot  nor  the  great  autho¬ 
rities  he  adduces,  hacked  by  his  own  example,  liavc  hifhefto  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  ancient  model  many  admirers  or  imitators.  Our 
Fiiglish  .Kschylus  stands  alone,  unless  ilie  .Author  of  Caraclacui 
may  claim  to  he  designated  as  the  English  Euripides. 

The  public  taste  runs  counter  to  dramatic  poetry  of  thi»  de¬ 
scription.  Unacted  tragedies  and  dramas  unsusceptible  of  repre- 
tentation,  are,  of  all  kinds  of  literary  production,  the  least 
attractive  to  common  reailers  ;  and  the  austere  I)eautic8  of 
ancient  tragedy  are  as  much  beyond  tlie  reach  of  j)opular  ad¬ 
miration,  as  the  Fhidinn  sculptures.  Lonl  Hyron  has  neither 
been  iinderst(H>d,  nor  has  understood  his  work  or  himself.  Hi* 
tragedies  are  neither  ancient  nor  modern,  neither  (jreek  nor 
Kngli>h  ;  neither  *  grave,  moral,  and  jirofitabh*’  as  ethical 
pntMry,  nor  natural,  imaginative,  or  interesting  as  dramatic 
|wiHry.  As  to  (’aiii,  all  W'e  shall  at  present  say  of  it,  is,  that  wc 
wi>h  that  its  alliance  to  the  ancient  model,  which  is  apparent 
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rnoii^li  ii»  its  heathenism,  hail  been  renilcrcil  still  closer  by  iU 
bfinir  written  in  (ireck. 

Mr.  Mi!  man  Ihs  iin((tiestional)ly  very  correct  conceptions  both 
of  the  imtiiro  unci  the  ilesi^n  of  'IVaijedy.  Uis  “  Fall  of  Jeru- 
“  Salem”  was  a  subject  nilinirnbly  chosen  anil  well  conceived, 
and  it  was  treated  with  coiisidorahic  skill.  A  correct  judgement, 
i  classical  fancy,  and  a  study  of  the  best  models,  toy^ether  with 
a  ri"bt  feeling  towards  his  subject,  have  enabled  him,  without 
powers  of  the  highest  order,  to  pri»ilucc  a  poem  which  deserves 
to  live  far  more  than  the  larger  proportion  of  the  poetry  of  tlid 
day.  The  present  poem  is  foiiiuleil  on  a  subject  less  imposing, 
Init  in  some  respects  better  ailapied  to  the  purpose  of  the  tragic 
writer,  and  more  within  the  rangi*  of  <lramatic  description  than 
the  fall  of  a  naiioii.  It  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  our  litera¬ 
ture,  that  the  annals  of  Martyrdom  should  never  have  furnished 
any  of  our  poets  with  a  theme.  No  conceivable  situation  pre¬ 
sents  the  human  character  under  an  asjiect  of  so  heroic  elevation, 
or  allows  of  more  scope  for  all  the  passions  and  energies  of  our 
nature.  No  subject  is  more  susceptible  of  the  pomp  of  etllioal 
oratory  or  of  deep  tragic  interest.  Sliakspeare,  unhappily, 
wrote  for  the  stage,  and  to  the  stage  sucli  subjects  could  not  bo 
idapted  without  the  grossest  dereliction  of  right  feeling  and 
propriety.  Yet,  when  we  read  the  exquisite  passages  in  his 
lirnry  V  jll.,  in  which  Queen  Katharine  is  ^mrtrayed,  €Mi|>eciilly 
IkT  conference  with  Wolsey  and  Campeius,  as  well  as  the. noble 
sentiments  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  iulleii  Chancellor,  and  the 
some  where  Cranmer  is  brought  before  the  Council,  one  is  led 
to  regret  that  he  stopped  short  in  his  series  of  historical  plays  at 
tins  period.  That  master  hand  alone  could  have  delineated  the 
Struggles  of  principle  with  huiiiaii  iidirmity  in  the  mind  of  Crari- 
nier  and  the  tiiumpli  of  his  better  feelings,  tbc  bold  Ajmstolic 
simplicity  of  Jialimer,  the  holy  courage  of  llidley,  in  contrast 
with  the  cunning  of  (lardiiier,  and  the  ferocity  of  Bonner. 
I'ossibly,  Sliakspivue  bad  religious  feeling  enough  to  dissuade 
liim  from  mixing  up  such  men  and  such  subjects  with«  the 
ribaldry  which  be  found  it  ucci^ssary  to  stoop  to,  in  seasoning 
bis  plays  for  a  (lieatric  audience.  Possibly,  be  might  have  reason 
to  (jiink  that  the  subject  was  too  intimately  mixed  with  politicul 
recollections  to  please  tbc  Court.  That  be  would  have  treated 
it  with  the  utmost  propriety,  if  he  had  taken  it  in  hand,  can 
bardiv  be  doubted.  Nothing  is  more  wonderfui  in  ibis  wond%)r- 
ful  man,  than  tbc  moral  elevation  to  which  on  some  occasions  be 
ri^cs  ;  and  never  does  he  seem  more  at  home  tliuii  when  he  in 
occupied  with  the  delineation  of  all  that  is  heroic  and  dignified 
iu  churacter,  and  is  clothing  with  eloquence  all  Uiul  is  sublMOo 
bi  M'lUimeiit. 

A  dramatic  ponu  like  the  present  aims,  however,  at  no  such 
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lofty  nfi  combining  the  province  of  the  hi^ttoriaii  and  (hit 

of  (he  poet.  Its  slit^ht  constnictiuii  and  its  haU-lyrtcal  charicter 
plac^*  it  at  a  safe  distance  from  so  fatal,  so  annihilatint'  a  coq. 
parisoii.  The  rea<ler  must  not  ex|)ect  in  it  any  of  the  iuterest 
>vhich  aristas  from  plot  or  variety  of  incident;  nor  does  it  abound 
with  (hoHc  eHiisions  of  noble  or  pathetic  declamation  which  are 
the  peculiar  charm  and  t^iory  of  the  historical  drama.  Did  it 
pretend  to  any  thing  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  chargeable  on  the 
poem  as  a  great  dcf(*ct,  that  it  contains  so  little  of  either  a 
didactic  or  a  rhetorical  kind.  Mr.  Mihnan's  characters  are  more 
o|>eratic  than  oratorical,  more  musical  than  elocpicnt.  It  is,  in 
fact,  n  lyrical  drama,  and  must  be  judged  of  accordingly. 

The  ])oem  is  proh'ssedly  founded  on  the  history  of  Saint  Mar¬ 
garet,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  heathen  priest,  and  beloved  by 
Olybius,  the  Prefect  of  the  East,  who  wished  to  marry  her. 
Mr.  Milman  has  availed  hims^df  of  this  circumstance  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  drama,  discarding  the  rest  of  the  legend,  and 
tilling  up  the  outline  according  to  the  suggestion  of  his  own 
fancy.  It  has  been,  he  says,  his  object,  to  represent  under  this 
predicament  of  fearful  trial,  *  the  mind  of  a  young  and  tender 

*  female  and  he  has  *  opposed  to  Christianity  the  most 

*  beautiful  and  the  most  natural  of  Heathen  superstitions — (be 
‘  worship  of  the  Sun.’  The  drama  opens  with  a  hymn  to 
A|>ollo,  sung  by  an  alternate  chorus  of  youths  and  maidens. 
All  is  really  for  the  opening  of  the  festival,  but  the  Priestess  does 
not  ap|>ear ;  and  when  search  is  made  for  her,  they  hud  her 
laurel  crown  trampled  in  dust,  and  her  unstrung  lyre  and  dis< 
honoured  robes  of  prophecy  lying  on  the  pavemenU  In  the 
midst  of  the  surprise  and  consternation  produced  by  this  dis¬ 
covery,  a  messenger  from  Home  arrives,  who  proves  to  l)€  the 
iH'arer  of  a  mandate  from  the  Emperor  to  enforce  the  edict  of 
extermination  against  the  Christians.  Margarita  is  now  led  in, 
clad  in  the  garb  of  mourning,  ‘  ashes  and  sackcloth.’  She 
shrieks  at  hearing  the  decree  of  the  Prefect,  ‘  that  every  guilty 

*  worshipper  of  Christ  be  dragged  before  them*  on  the  morrow; 
but  her  silent  terror  and  despair  are  mistaken  for  a  Pythic  afllatui, 
and  the  assembly  breaks  up,  the  people  shouting, 

*  l^Mig  live  the  Christian's  scourge  ! — long  live  Olybius  ! 

In  the  next  scene  Margarita  encounters  the  Prefect,  for  whom 
she  had  cherished  an  attachment,  and  repels  his  overtures  with¬ 
out  daring  tell  him  that  she  had  become  a  Christian.  A 
transition  is  then  made  to  the  Burial  Place  of  the  Christians, 
where  several  of  the  brotherhood  arc  |H*rforming,  hy  night,  the 
luiieral  riles  over  the  grave  of  one  of  their  nuinlier.  At  day¬ 
break,  Margarita  meets  her  father,  and  makes  the  agonizing 
diM'twcry  to  him  of  her  conversion.  The  next  scene  is  the 
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riauunation  of  the  Clirislian  jM-Uonera  in  the  Prefect’s  liall  of 
jubiicc,  ill  the  midst  of  which,  Marf^aritt  is  brought  in,  having 
been  overheard  by  a  shepherd  joining  in  a  hymn  to  Christ. 
They  are  all  led  olT  to  ])ri8on,  where  another  interview  takes 
place  between  the  recusant  priestess  and  her  father,  who  leaves 
her  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Olybius.  Margarita  is,  in 
cou^equrnce,  summoned  to  the  palace  of  the  Prefect.  Here  she 
Itas  to  sustain  a  fresh  trial  ul’  her  constancy,  in  resisting  the 
solicitations,  the  splendid  oflers,  and  the  inturiated  threats  of 
her  illustrious  lover.  Alter  some  intermediate  scenes,  occupied 
riiuiiy  with  the  conflicting  passions  of  Olybius,  and  his  con- 
ftrence  with  the  Uoman  otlicers,  the  multitude  are  represented 
AS  asst'inbled  in  front  of  the  temple.  Olybius  enters  in  state ;  the 
liViun  to  A)>ollo  is  chanted  by  the  chorus  ;  after  which,  the 
prisoners  are  KmI  forth 

‘  'I'o  worsliip  at  yon  Mimptuous  sbriiie  or  die.* 

Margarita  is  the  last  examined,  and  on  her  boldly  professing 
her  faith,  is  hurried  away  by  the  multitude  to  execution.  8uc-> 
eessive  ^  otlicers*  rushing  in,  detail,  after  the  ingenious  plan  of 
the  French  play- wrights,  the  horrors  which  are  transacted  oft* 
the  stage.  Olybius,  who  had  issued  secret  or<lers  to  spare  the 
life  of  Margarita,  on  hearing  of  her  death,  abdicates  his  Pre- 
fi  elds  scat ;  and  the  poem  closes  with  a  hymn  sung  by  the 
('hristians  as  they  boldly  bear  away  the  body  of  the  Martyr, 
*  in  proud  oVation,*  in  the  face  of  the  changeful  populace. 

The  story  must  not  be  too  nicely  examined  with  regard  to  the 
strict  probability  of  the  details.  Neither  tlie  suddenness  of 
Margarita’s  conversion,  nor  the  strange  circumstance  of  her 
making  her  appearance  in  sackclotli  and  ashes,  nor  the  very 
little  notice  her  costume  exciteil,  is  at  all  accounted  for.  Nor 
docs  the  last  scene  between  the  Prefect  and  Margarita  derive 
any  of  its  poetic  effect  from  being  natural.  The  dialogue  is 
often  forced  and  clumsy  ;  for  instance : 

‘  OfHcvr,  ‘  Mighty  Prefect, 

'riic  apobtatc  PricblesA  Margarita - 

‘  (Hiihius,  ‘  How? 

W litre’s  Macer  ?’ 


‘  tyvAiwf. 


*  r»y  the  dead/ 

‘  Wlial  dead?* 

‘  llrmuve 

’1  hy  sword,  which  thou  dost  brandish  at  my  throat. 
And  I  shall  answer.* 

‘  Speak,  ami  instantly, 

Or  1  will  dash  thet*  down  and  Irainplc  from  thi*c 
rhy  hideous  secret.* 

•  It  is  nothing  hideous,*  tS:c. 
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This,  it  must  be  confesscil,  borders  roost  perilously  on  (he 
ludicrous  ;  and  we  can  retain  our  g^od  opinion  of  (be  Author*! 
dramatic  abilities,  only  by  means  of  tbc  8up|>osition,  either  thit 
be  has  been  guilty,  in  this  and  some  other  instances,  of  great 
hlovenliiicss,  or  that  Ite  has  not  properly  entered  into  bis  subject. 
This  last  explanation  is  probably  the  true  one  :  Mr.  Milman  hu 
not  grasped  his  subject ;  he  bus  only  played  round  it.  It  liai 
da/.zled  his  imagination,  but  has  not  possessed  and  )>ervaded 
bis  feelings.  There  is  no  earnestness,  no  enthusiasm  in  his  man* 
Her  of  treating  the  subject ;  nor  do  we  meet. with  any  of  those 
bursts  of  emotion  or  kindlings  of  sentiment,  which  shew  the 
man  prevailing  over  or  shining  through  tlie  poet.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  is,  that  little  emotion  is  produced  by  the  peru¬ 
sal.  We  admire  Margarita,  we  sympathise  only  with  Callias, 
her  father  ;  and  thus  the  proper  moral  of  the  drama  is  lost. 
The  Poet  himself  seems  more  occupied  with  the  beauty  of  tbc 
priestess  than  with  her  piety  ;  atid  while  he  betrays  himself  no 
sympathy  with  the  zeal,  and  fervour,  and  intense  enthusiasm 
which  animated  the  primitive  Christians,  and  taught  them  to 
ilespise  the  stake  and  the  amjdiitheatre,  he  leaves  his  readers 
much  more  disposed  to  award  an  apotheosis  to  the  saintly 
Martyr  of  Antioch,  than  to  emulate  her  faith  or  her  example. 

Yet,  with  all  these  deductions  from  the  merits  of  Mr.  !\lilinan*s 
present  performance,  it  is  a  classical  and  a  pleasing  poem.  Mr. 
licigh  Hunt,  or  the  Author  of  Amarynthus,  would  have  taught 
him,  indeed,  to  chant  in  warmer  accents  the  praise  of'  glorious 
'  Apollo,*  and  to  describe  in  more  glowing  colours,  ‘  tlie  dim  liccn- 
'  tious  Daphne.’  But  we  will  not  blame,  in  this  res|>ect,  the  coldly 
chaste  sobriety  of  the  Autlior*s  style.  We  transcribe  the  apos¬ 
trophe  of  the  priestess  to  the  guilty  grove. 

‘  Oh,  thou  pollutcHl,  yet  most  lovely  grove  ! 

Hath  the  Almighty  breathed  o'er  all  thy  bowers 
An  everlasting  spring,  and  paved  thy  walks 
With  anuirunthine  llowci's  ?  Are  but  the  winds 
\Vlu>so  breath  is  gentle,  sutVert'<l  to  entangle 
't  heir  light  wings,  not  unwilling  pris4»ncrs, 

In  thy  thick  branches,  there  to  make  sweet  murmurs 
With  the  bees'  hum,  and  melodic's  of  birds, 

And  all  the  voices  of  the  hundicd  fountains 
'1  hat  fintp  translucent  from  the  mountain's  side, 

And  lull  themselves  along  their  level  course 
'I’o  slumlH'r  with  their  own  soft-sliding  sounds^ 

Aiul  all  for  foul  idolatry,  or  worst', 

'1  o  make  itself  a  home  and  sanctuary  ? 

*  Oh,  si'cond  I'den,  like  the  first,  defiled 
^Oih  sin!  llscn  like  thy  human  habitants, 

I  iiy  wnwls  ,niul  tluwers  and  waters  haxe  forgot 
1  he  gracious  hand  that  made  them,  mini'»trrs 


Miliuairi  3iari^r  uf  Amiioch, 

Voluptuous  to  man's  transgrt^sions — ally 
Savu  thou,  sweet  nightingale,  that,  like  inysclf, 

Pourest  alone  thy  tuelanc holy  song 
To  silence  and  to  GikI.' 

We  shall  give  entire  the  prison  scene  between  Margnrita  aui) 
her  father. 

‘  Callias,  Makoahita. 

*  Margarita,  ‘  Alas  !  my  father ! 

*  Callias,  *  Oh  my  child  1  ray  child  ! 

Once  more  1  find  thee.  Even  the  savage  men 
That  stand  with  fikIs  and  axe's  round  the  gate, 

Had  reverence  for  grey  hairs  :  they  let  me  puss, 

And  with  rude  pity  blessM  me.  Thou  alone 
Art  cold  and  tearless  in  your  father’s  sorrows. 

*  Margarita,  *  Oh  say  not  so  ! 

«  Caltias.  *  And  wilt  thou  touch  me,  then, 

Polluted,  as  thy  jealous  sect  proclaims, 

Py  idols.  Oh,  ye  unrelenting  Goils  ! 

More  unrelenting  daughter,  not  content 

To  make  me  wretched  by  depriving  me 

Of  my  soul’s  treasure,  do  ye  envy  me 

'i'he  miserable  solace  of  her  tears 

Mingling  with  mine  ?  bhe  quits  the  world  and  mc^ . 

llcjoicing — 

‘  Margarita.  •  No ! 

*  Caltias,  *  And  I,  whose  blameless  pride 

‘Dwelt  on  her — even  as  all  the  lauds,  no  more.  , ,  r  • . 
The  sculptor  wrought  his  goddess  by  her  form, 

Her  likeness  was  the  stamp  of  its  divinity., 

And  when  1  walked' in  Antioch,  all  nicn  hail’d 
The  father  of  the  beauteous  Margarita. 

And  now  they’ll  fret  me  with  their  cold  compassion 
Upon  the  childless,  desolate — 

‘  Margarita,  *  My  father, 

1  could  have  better  home  thy  wrath,  thy  curse. 


‘  Callias, 


*  Margarita, 

*  Callias, 


*  Alas  !  1  am  too  wretched  to  feel  wratli : 

’rhcrc  is  no  violence  in  a  broken  spirit. 

Well,  I've  not  long  to  live  :  it  matters  not 
Whether  the  old  man  go  hencofurth  alone  ; 

And  if  his  limbs  should  fail  him,  be  may  seize 
On  some  cold  pillar  or  some  lintel  post,  . 

Eor  that  support  which  human  hands  refuse  him ; 

Or  he  must  hi  re 'some  slave,  with  face  and  voice 
Dissonant  and  strange ;  ^or— 

‘Gracious  Lordy  haTemcity! 
For  what  to  this  to-morrow’s  scourge  or  stake  ^ 

‘  And  he  roust  sit  the  livelong  day  alone 
In  silence,  in  the  Temple  porch.  No  lyre. 


zm 


*  Morgariia: 


*  Caliias, 

*  Margarita, 

*  Caliias, 

*  Margarita, 

*  Caliias, 


*  Margarita, 


*  Caliias, 


*  Margarita, 


Milman’t  Martyr  of  Antioch, 

Or  one  by  harsh  and  Jarrin**  finjjors  loiicird, 

For  that  which  all  aruuiul  distill'd  a  calm 
More  sweet  than  tiambcr.  Unfamiliar  hinil:^ 

Must  strew  his  pillow,  and  his  weary  eyca 
By  unfamiliar  hands  he  closed  at  length 
For  their  long  sleep. 

*  Alas!  alas!  my  father, 

Why  do  they  rend  me  from  thee,  for  what  crime? 

1  am  a  Christian :  will  a  Christian's  hands 
With  tardier  teal  perform  a  daughter's  duty  ? 

A  Christian's  heart  with  colder  fondness  tend 
An  aged  father?  What  forbids  me  still  ’ 

To  lead  thy  feeble  steps,  where  iIjc  warm  sun 
Quickens  thy  chill  and  languid  blood  ;  or  where 
Some  shadow  soothes  the  noontide's  burning  heat ; 

To  watch  thy  wants,  to  steal  about  thy  chamber 
With  foot  so  light,  as  to  invite  the  sleep 
To  shed  its  balm  upon  thy  lids  ?  Dear  sir. 

Our  faith  commands  us  even  to  love  our  foes — 

Can  it  forbid  to  love  a  father  ? 

*  Prove  it. 

And  for  thy  father's  love  forswear  this  faith. 

‘  Forswear  it  ? 

*  Or  dissemble ;  any  thing 
But  die  and  leave  me. 

*  Who  disown  their  Lord 
On  earth,  will  he  disown  in  heaven. 

*  Hard  heart! 

Credulous  of  all  but  thy  fond  father's  sorrows, 

Thou  wilt  Udieve  each  wild  and  monstrous  tale 
or  this  fond  faith. 

.1  ^  * 

*  I  dare  not  disbelieve  . 

What  the  dark  grave  hath  cast  the  buried  forth 
To  utter  :  to  whose  visible  form  on  earth 
After  the  cross,  e.xpiring  men  have  written 
Their  witness  in  their  blood. 

*  Whence  learnt  thou  this? 

Tell  me,  my  child  ;  for  sorrow's  weariness 
Is  now  so  heavy  on  me,  1  can  listen, 

Nor  rave.  Come,  sit  we  dow  n  on  this  coarse  straw. 
Thy  only  couch — thine,  that  wert  wont  to  lie 
On  the  soft  plumage  of  the  swan,  that  shamed  not 
Thy  spotless  limbs — Come. 

*  Dost  thou  not  remember  ’  * 

When  Decius  was  the  Emperor,  how  he  came 
To  Antioch,  and  when  holy  Baby  las 
Withstood  his  entrance  to  the  Christian  church. 
Frantic  with  wrath,  he  badt  them  drag  him  forth 


Motiyr  of  'Aniiock,  t9§ 

To  cruel  deolh.  Serene  the  old  raao  walk'd 
The  crowded  streets;  at  ever)  pause  the  yell  * 

Of  the  road  people  made,  his  voice  was  heard 
Blessing  God's  bounty,  or  imploring  pardon 
Upon  the  barbarous  hosts  that  smote  him  on. 

Then  didst  thou  hold  me  upi  a  laughing  child, 

To  gare  on  that  sad  spectacle.  lie  pass'd. 

And  look’d  on  roe  with  such  a  gentle  sorrow  ; 

The  pallid  patience  of  his  brow  toward  me 
Seem'd  soAening  to  a  smile  of  deepest  love. 

When  all  around  me  mock'd,  and  howl'd,  and  laugh'd^ 
God  gave  me  grace  to  weep.  In  aftertinie 
That  face  would  on  my  noontide  dreams  return ; 

And  in  the  silence  of  the  night  1  heard 

The  murmur  of  that  voice  remote,  and  touch’d 

To  an  aerial  sweetness,  like  soft  music 

Over  a  tract  of  waters.  My  young  soul 

IjLy  wrapt  in  wonder,  how  that  meek  old  nun 

Could  suffer  with  such  unrepining  calmness, 

'Fill  late  I  learnt  the  faith  for  which  he  suffered, 

And  wonder'd  then  no  more.  Thou'rt  weeping  too. 

Oh,  Jesus,  hast  thou  moved  his  heart? 

*  Callias,  *  Away! 

Insatiate  of  thy  fathei^s  misery, 

Wouldst  have  the  torturers  wring  the  few  chill  drops 
Of  blood  that  linger  in  these  wither'd  veins  ? 

*  Margarita,  *  I'd  have  thee  with  me  in  the  changeless  heavens^ 

Where  we  should  part  no  more;  reclined  together 
Far  from  the  violence  of  this  wretched  world ; . 
Emparadised  in  bliss,  to  which  the  Elysium 
'  Dreamed  by  fond  poets  were  a  barren  waste. 

*  CaJtiat,  *  Would  we  were  there,  or  any  where  but  here. 

Where  the  cold  damps  are  ooiing  from  the  walls. 

And  the  thick  darkness  presses  like  a  weight 
Upon  the  eyelids.  Daughter,  when  thou  served'st 
Thy  fathers'  gods,  thou  wert  not  thus :  the  sun 
Was  brightest  where  thou  wert;  beneath  thy  feet 
Flowers  grew.  Thou  sat'st  like  some  unclouded  star 
Inspber'd  in  thine  own  light  and  joy,  and  mad'st 
I'be  world  around  thee  b^uteous ;  now,  cold  earth 
Must  be  thy  couch  to-night,  tomorrow  mom — 

- What  means  that* music?  Oh,  I  used  to  love 

I’hose  evening  harpings  once,  my  child ! 

*  Margarita^  *  I  hear 

The  maids;  beneath  the  twilight  they  are  thronging 
To  Daphne,  and  they  carol  as  they  pass. 

*  Valiioi.  ‘  Thou  canst  not  go. 

‘  Margarita.  •  Lament  wot  thM,  my  Auher, 


Caliias, 

Margarita, 

CaUias, 


‘  Margarita, 
*  CaUias, 


Mituian^t  Mmriyr  of  Antioch, 

m.  '  '  ‘  ^  ^  V 

*  Thou  must  breathe  here  the  damp  and  stifling  air. 

«  V  i:  .  ^  ***  ’ 

I.  *  Nay,  listen  not. 

-  ..  ^  s  *  r 

,  ,  .1-  f  ‘  ^  heuca.— Ah^me, 

My  gentle  child,  in  vain  wouldst  thou  distract 
^ty  rapt  atti'niion  from  each  well*known  note^ 

•  ♦4)i>ce  hallowed  to  mine  ear  by  thine  own  voice, 
Which  ei>»t  miKlc  Antioch  vaennt,  drawing  after  ih<e 
Th«  tlironging  youth,  which  cluster'd  all  around  ihcc 
Like  bees  arotmd  their  queen,  the  happiest  they 
That  were  the  nearest.  Oh,  my  child !  toy  child  ! 
Thou  canst  not  yet  be  blotted  from  their  memory. 
And  rii  go  forth,  and  kneid  at  every  foot. 

To  the  stern  Prefect  shew  my  hoary  hair. 

And  sue  for  mercy  on  myself,  not  thee. 

r.  *  Go  not,  my  father. 

‘  Cling  not  round  mo  thus. 

There,  thorct  even  there  repose  upon  the  straw. 

Nay,  let  me  go,  ori’ll — ^but  I'vc  no  power, 

'i'hou  hced'st  not  now  my  anger  or  my  love. 

So,  so  farewell,  then,  and  our  gods  or  thine, 

Or  all  that  have  the  power  to  bless,  be  with  thee  \* 


We  have  not  room  to  g^ive  the  *  ETenino^  Song  of  the  Maidens,’ 
which  U  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  pleasing  pte^  in  the  vo« 
luroe.  The  worst  thing  in  it  is,  the  ^  funeral  anthem/  or  rather 
ballad,  beginning,  '  ’ 

*  UroUtur  tbou  art  gone  before  us  and  thy  saintly  soul  is  flown.' 

This  pora  confirms  us  In  the  suspicion  that  Mr.  Milman’s  ear 
it  def^tive  :  the  rliythm  is  execrable,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
otone  for  it.  Tlic  other  lyrical  pieces  are  of  unequal  merit,  but 
not  one  of  them  will  bear  comparison  with  the  hymn  of  Miriam 
in  the  F  all  of  Jerusalem.*  AV  e  shall,  injustice  to  Mr.  31ilmaa, 
however,  insert  the  following  hymn,  which  possesses  considerable 
beauty'.  *  •  •  '  -  ’  ' 

‘  For  thou  didbt  die  for  me,  oh'  Son  of  God  T  ' 

Dy  thee  the  tbrobbiug  flc^h  of  inau  was  worn*; 

Tliy  naked  feel  the  thorns  of  sorrow  trod, 

And  tempests  lx*at  thy  houseless  head  forlorn. 

Thqu,  that  wcrl  wont  to  stand 
Aloiie,  on  Go<r8  right  hand, 

Ikforc  the  ogt's  were,  the  F.temal,  eldest  born. 

^  •  Thy  birthright  in  the  world’vras  pain  and  grief, 

Thy  love’s  return  ingratitude  and  hate ; 

The  limb4  thou  bealcwbnjtight  thee  no  relief," 

The  eyes  thou  opencdsi' calmly  view'd 'thy  fate: 


•  Vide  Eclectic  Revitw,  N#  S.*  Vol.  XIV.  p.  91# 
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Thou,  that  well  wont  tu  dwell  ^ 

In' peace,  tongue  cannot  tellf 

Nor  heart  conceive  the  bliss  of  thy  cclrtlial  state. 

•  •  =«♦,.** 

*  'i'bcy  dragg'd  thee  to  the  Uoman’t  ioIcm  ball, 

Where  the  proud  Judge  in  purple  tpitiidour  sate ; 

Thou  stood'st  a  meek  and  patient  crininal,  « 

Tby  doom  of  death  frt>ai  human  iipa.to  waiti 
•  Whose  throne  shall  be  the  world  x. : 

In  hnal  ruin  hurled,  ^ 

With  all  mankind  to  Kear  their  everlaatiog  fate, ' 

•  •  •  *  ^  • 

*  Thou  wert  alone  iu  that  fierce  multitude,  ' 

Whrn  ••  Crucify  him’!'*  yell'd  the  general  shout; 

No  hand  to  guard  thee  mid  those  insults  nid<‘. 

Nor  lip  to  hlets  in  all  that  frantic  rout ; 

W bust  lightest  whisper'd  won! 

The.  beraphim  had  beard, 

And  adamantine  arms  from  all  the  heavens  bruhe  oiH. 

*  They  bound  thy  temples  with  the  twisted  thorn, 

Thy  bruised  feet  Went  languid  on  with  pain ; 

The  blood,  from  all  thy  flesh  with’  scourges  torn,* 

*  Deepen'd  tby  robe  of  mockery's  crimson  grain ;  ^ 

<1  .  Whose  native  vesture  bright 

,,  Was  the  unapproacbed  light,  *  . 

The  sandal  of  whose  foot  the  rapid  hurricane. 

'  •  *  f 

*  They  smote  thy  check  with  many  a  ruthless  palm,  , 

With  the  cold  spear  thy  shuddering  side jlicy  pierc'd; 
‘^'Tlje  draught  of  bitterest  gall  was  atl  the  balih  ^  ^  / 

*l'h^  gevc,  t'enhanct  thy  unslakcd,  bdriiing  thirsT  ^ 
Inbu,' at  whose  words  of  peace  '  ^  ■ 

.u  ^  ^  f.  pfd  pgji,  and  angubh  cease,  t  •  i  Mfi<» 

‘ '  Aiid‘tbe  long  buried  dead  their  bonds  of  flumber  buftt.** 

t  -1  i  J-*4  .  l*  -  -<  •  »,  ’f»,  '  't 

*  Low  bowofl  tby  head  convulsed,  and,  droop'd  iu  death,  . 

Tby  voice  sent  forth  a  sad  and  wailing  cry ;  , 

Slow  struggled  from  thy  breast  the ‘parting  breaib, 

And  every  limb  was  wrung  with  agony. 

That  bead  whose  veil-less  blaze 
Fill'd  angels  with  amaze 

When  at  that  voice  sprang  forth  the  rolling  suns  on  high. 

*  And  thou  wert  laid  w'tthin  the  narrow  tomb, 

Thy  clay-cold  limbs  witli  shrouding  gravc-cloibes  bound , 

'I'he  sealed  stone  confirm'd  tby  murul  dcmin^ 

1.000  waicbmeo  walk'd  tby  desert  burial  ground,  , 

Whom  heaven  could  not  contain,  ^ . 

Nor  ih'  immeasureable  plain 
Of  vast  Infinity  inclose 'or ‘circle  wuhd.  * 

Voi.  XVII.  N.S.  T  '  ‘  '  •  *  • 
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Ilalc^t  Defence  of  the 'SpitalJieUh  Act. 

*  For  us,  for  us  tliou  didst  eWurc  pain’,  • 

And  thy  meek  spirit'bowM  ftseU  to  shame,  '  ’o  . ,  »n 
To  Wish  hur  ^m!s  from  sin’s 'mfcding  staini  ’  ’« 'onh  |, 
fVn^rm  (lie  Fiillifr\i  vrnithfui  vei^eancisdtme !  ti) 

ocMild’H  nulbing  ^’hi  i>  '-in. 

<<Hy  vAving  ^orUbi'rotii  sin,  •  ^ 

Nof(ft«ipht  of  glory- add  <to  thy  uH^gloeious  name/  , ,  ^  ] 

_ _ L>^— ^ - ! _ 

Art.  IV,  An  Apptal  to  ike  Puklic  in  Defence  4tf  the  Sfiiial/iddt  Act  : 
with  R(  marks  on  the  Causes  w^ich  have  led  to  ^he  Miseries  aad 
moral  Deterioration  of  the  Poor.  By  William*  Hale.  8vo,  pp*4(. 
London.  185^. 

1  * 

^^llfiRK  is  soiDeihing^  very  oaptlvatin^  in  ^liose  ^oncraLpro* 
|K)sitions  wliicli  teem  to  oflier,  in  familiar  Uiiirua^n,  a.rsk 
for  deciding  at  once  ujron  intricate  questions.  That  tliinifS'Siill 
fiiMl  tbeir  level,  that  demand  andt supply  will  regulate  each  otlitf, 
that  production  and  exchange  will,  if  left  to  themselves,  fall 
into  the  most  profitable  chaiiiiels,-— short,  pithy  axioms  liketbeie 
gain  an  easy  assent  even  from  many  individuals  wlio  but  iu- 
perfectly  understand  their  hearings.  And  when  persons tihisl 
they  have  made  good  thus  far  their  |>rogresa  in  the  most  bother¬ 
ing  of  all  sciences,  and  that  they  stand ‘Upon  uinlispuledtgrooDd, 
if  you  venture  to  disturb  tlioir  general  rcosottingst  by  cosskW' 
rations  in  tbe  humble  form  of  exceptions  to  a  rule,  or  qualifying 
positions  drawn  from  existing  circumstances,  <ydu  are  in  soom 
danger  of  being  set  down  as  a  mere' roan  of  detail^  unaoqttiiaii^ 
with  abstract  principles,  or  a  dull  reasoner.’^'  ri  t'p  m 
The  pamphlet  which  lias  occasionetl  this  ^prompt  and  ttof 
efficient  reply,  is  built  on  one  of  these  specious  4ialf-truthat 
general  truths,  wiiicli,  in  order  to  he  uiuvcrsally  valid,  foqsit 
to  be  qualified  by  other  general  truths,  are  of  this  desoripCho 

*  Labour,*  says  the 'Writer  alluded  to,  *  like  every  other 

•  ketable  commodity,  will  find  Its  value.*  This  is  either  a  truim 
or  it  is  an  error.  If  by  value  fs  meant  market  price,  H*' 
Labour  will,  if  left  to  itself,  find  its  market  price,  may  inCio 
two  distinct  positions :  either  that  wages  in  the  same  brands 
production,  have  a  tendency  to  find  Uieir  level,  that  is,tober«< 


ylue  bemeunt  that  which  must  ultimately  regulate  prioe-4tl 
miriasie  value  or  c4st.  Ijsbonr  duos  not  admit  of  being  oM 
pared  in  this  respect  tb  any  other  marketable  commodity* 
yS  ages,  or  tbe  price  of  Labour,  musC  bo  ailmlUed  to  depi 
oa  the  proportion  between  population  and effiployflD0o4«t;.lM 


equaiixed,  or,  that  Liabour  will  tinn  its  fair  market  pne^  ‘ 
the  mere  o|>enition  of  comjirtition.  The  first  of  these  positfe 
is  true;  the  second,  as  we  shall  shew,  is  not  true.  For,  If  ^ 
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Spitaf/teliU  4i;t. 

tt«|MO(,  it  itresenU  pu  jamlpicy  .^o  piarkctiil^le  99inino<M(ie»,  the 
price  of  wliicti  ia  deteroiiM^d  the  prgp^rtion  beUv^mn  sum)]^ 
Ajul  (lemaud.  But  wbat  makes  one  Gomjmp<lity  fetch  a  higticFr 
price  than  another,  is,  its  costing  more  labour  in  tha  produetTon  ; 
iodsosoon  as  the  produper  hiuls  that  the  price  will  next  cover 
the  cost,  lie  withdraws  it  from  the  market.  ‘  Lat^bur  is  the  basfs 
of  price,  aod  price  cannot,  in  the  case  of  any  commodity,’  con- 
tiauehelow  what  U  costs  in  labour  to  |troduce  it.  .Bpthovuro 
fe  to, estimate  \i^e  cost,  or  natural  price  of  Uhpur  ^  A^reprd- 
iqg  to  a^y  iotelli^ept  or  f«^Iy  honest  estimate  bf  ha  ngturaf  Va« 
itte,  (that  is  to  say,  its  CQSt  In  tlie  j^lood  and  ^iticws  of  iKe^ra- 
hourerO  iU  price  baa  a  constant  tendency  to  fall,  and  ttf^cr 
certain  circumstances  will  long  continue,  Cir  berdw  its  value. 
Ami  wtien  lbl^  takes  place,  the  reduiulant  supply  canitOi  bd 
drawn,  nor  iU  prodnetion  put  a  sto|)  to,  in  any  way  analp^pua 
to  that  in  wliion  the  processes  of  manuiucturing  Indiistry  (nib 
be  rcji^iilatcd  and  adjus^d  to  the  demand,  liahbiir,  tbgiit  will 
not  find  its  value,  because  it  must  stilf  be  brouglit  ta  BiafJtA, 
aod  must  he  tlispusod  pf  ,nt  any  price  by  the  labourer,  lonif  aft^ 
tW  article  has  ceased  to  yield  htto  in  exqlvunge  pn  qd«<iuj^(!b  com¬ 
pensation  in  food  and  clothing — the  simpde  necassarjos  whldt 
eater  into  its  essential  cost. 

Admu  Smijtb  says,  *  A  man  must  always  live  hy  hit  work^* 
lod  he  inclines  to  the  opinion,  *  that  the  labour  of  an  able  bodiij^ 

*  ntto  is  comimted  at  the  lowest,  to  bo  wor^i  double  Hit  aoM- 

*  Imaoce.’  it^js  needless  to  point  out  how  utterly’ ilietw  axioms 
bitie  been  disreffarded,  and  how  far.tliesn  limits  have  hediorbi*- 
pts^d  in  the  depri^sion  of  wages.  *  They  who  pasli  ths||r 

*  theory  of  rodiicing  wages  to  the  lowest  point  that  they  ^rs* 
Kowrks  Mr.  Hale,  ^  seem  not  to  be  aware,  tkatUt  cotf§ 

*  ewntru  more  to  fmuke  on  ^rticte  when  it  %$  paid wwoB^ 

*  tAe  prwe.  t/i^n  p>hen  t^e  labourer  receivee  M»  fair  mdfnU 
wooes. 

*  j 

.*  Let  k  Ve  remembered,  that  if  you  pay  the  kiboufen  but  half  their 
mil  they  roust  be  fed  :  you  by  theto  unjust  means  tocraaae  tola 
tremradous  degree  the  pooi^s  rate  taxes ;  yuM  dastroy  the  momli  oHiike 
poor;  you  starve  and  make  ilwm  discorucivtod ;  and  ,tbeo,  juatiyiaKlul 
tba  tbfir  enraged  feeliugs  wUl  drtMe  them  to. some  deaperale  efinrUt.jfiU 
(hUfc  tha  govsniioent  to  continue  a  Urge  lUodibg  aTfliy  to  res^gHu 
Isep  (hctn<  in  awe  by  legal  cocKioik'  . 

It  ii  not  true,  that  the  undue  depreasioa  of  wages  it  thelpt- 
of  a  redundant  population  merely,  it  artsea,  not  Irowi  the 
Wert  excise  of  the  supply  of  labour,  but  from  the  ateady  and 
’^t^ctoroinodating  nataire  of  the  artit^  eupplied,  under  all  the 
icctaatioiM  in  the  demand,  and  from  the  urgency  of  the  deaUry 
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which  places  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer  in  striking  his  btr. 
g^ia.  Besides  the  natural  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  n„| 
demand,  there  is  ai  work  in  another  shape  the  ever  a  cl  I  ye  spirit 
of  selfishness, — a  selfishness  often  cruel  and  always  shah- 
sif'hteil.  Besides  the  immediate  eflTect  of  compclition  amon^lti, 
poor,  there  is*  the  effect  of  a  tacit  combinitiou  amoni;  the  rich^  { 
of  tlimt  le^^lised  species  of  extortion  which  consists  in  | 

an  unfair  advantac;e  of  the  necessities  of  the  labourini;  clasaei^ 
To  prevent  this  ruinous  depreciation  of  labour  at  the  ei- 
peuse  of  the  country  at  lar^e,  the  Spitalfields  Aol  Vh 
passed;  anti  the  ex)>erieuee  of  fifty  years  has  fully  atiesletliii 
eflicacy.  The  facts  brought  forwanl  by  Mr.  Hale  are  decUiit 
For  the  past  yenn^  the  workmen  of  SpitalfieUU  bii« 

been  more  constantly  employed  and  better  paid  than  in  any  aw 
of  the  manufucturin^  districts  throiu^hoiit  the  kint^tlom. 

*  I  speak/  adds  Mr.  Hale,  *  from  long  and  accurate  observatioa 
when  1  say*  that  we  seldom  meet  with  a  pauper  amongst  the  airawrt, 
unless  he  has  been  brought  into  distress  by  illness  or  depravity.  >0Qr 
poor  rates  are  only  four  shillings  in  the  pound  for  the  whole  ytati 
and  at  no  period  since  1  have  been  the  treasurer  of  the  parUh^hiw 
‘  they  exceeded  six  shillings.' 

Ill  Coventry,  where  no  such  local  net  protects  the  journey  inn 
weavers,  the  poors'  rates  were  in  1^18,  minrtibk  sHiLLilieiia 
the  pound  !  The  case  of  the  Framework  knitters  of^LeicMtir 
has  recently  been  brought  under  public  notice  by  a  most  eoiB* 
|>etent  and  eloquent  advocate,  who  lias  ably  ex}x)sed  the  flip¬ 
pancy,  or  hypocrisy,  of  bringing  forward  stale  hypothetical 
jeclions  to  legal  provisions  in  favour  of  the  labouring  oloSsH*  a 
the  face  of  the  mass  of  existing  slntules  to* protect  the  agncsl- 
tural,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  inercmnlite  iiitereais.  As  to 
the  Author  of  the  attack  on  the  Spitalfields  An,  wbosoevrr  br 
may  be,  we  hope  that  he  will  have  the  good  sense  and  ibe  mt* 
dour  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  Mr.  Hale's  very  leinperatt«K* 
conclusive  remarks.  But  we*  wish  also,  that  the  facts  ivlikk  V 
has  brought  forward,  interesting  and  important  as  they  arabt 
much  wider  reference,  may  attract  the  general  ^ attention  ^ 
deserve.  The  principles  of  Political  Economy  are  soon  leartn^ 
and,  in  their  bare  and  literal  truth,  easily  understood  ;  an<l  wm 
‘  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  But  a  good  aritlimeticiaD  may  uiibs  > 
sorry  financier.  So,  as  to  the  subjects  to  which  the  ruin  of  Ft* 
.  litical  Economy  apply,  the  difikuUy  lies  in  their  applicatioo.. 
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ArtV.  l.ciief  s  train  {he  jUtnoU,  18‘J0, 1821.  Containing  an  Account  ’ 
of  the  HngUsii  8ettleo)ent  ai  Albion  and  its  Vicinity,  and  a  RcAi*/ 
unun  of  various  Misrepresentations,  those  more  particularly  of  Mr, 
CubbeU.  By  Richard  Flower.  With  a  Letter  ^from  Mr.  Birk- 
beck ;  <  Preface  and  Notes  by  Benjamin  Flower.  8vo.  pp.  76. 

I’rice  2s.  (id.  London.  1822.  1  i  i  * 

\Y  E  lake  it  for  granted  time  our  reader!*  have  not  quite  foTn 
gotten  Morris  Hirkheck  and  his  Illinois  prairies;  and  the 
thoutd^t  has  doubtless  crossed  their  minds,  nhon  Mr.  OvreiPs 
plrish  farms,  or  the  charms  of  V^on  Dietneirs  Lantl,  or  the  merits 
of  the  Thnber  question,  have  heon  under  diseussioii.  How  go 
rlwy  <m  in  the  Illinois?  This  pamphlet  is  to  tell  them  that  the 
•iHtkment  goes  on  suiininiiigly.  Its  founders  not  oidy  continue 
to  he  reconciled  to  their  escape  from  this  land  of  taxation,  bni 
exalt,  *  with  something  of  self-gratulutioii,*  in  the  fuUiliueut  of  ‘ 
all  tlioir  *  leusonahle  expectations,*  in  their  pri*seiit  ahutidance  of 
i^uod  fare,  and  their  brilliant  prospects.  They  are  rather  ill  want, 
iisrtiiis,  of  farming  lahourers  aiui  female  servants ;  for  the  latter 
;Tt  niai  ried  as  fast  as  they  come.  Also,  of  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers,  and,  in  the  dry  season,  of  ^  stock  water* — ponds  or  the 
'fhames  water* works.  But  tlietinest  water  is  to  heraisetl  at  all 
limes  from  twenty-live  to  thirty  feet  from  the  surface.  The  in* 
(ant  town  of  Albion  has  increased  in  its  population  one  huodrcil 
diicr  last  September,  and  its  vicinity  seventy  ;  and  no  foreign 
market,  Mr.  Flower  states,  will  be  wanted,  in  all  probability,  to 
like  off  the  suqdus  produce,  for  ten  or  a  doseii  years  to  oomo. 
The  number  of  deaths  has  been  in  the  ratio  of  four  in  ninety-five 
in  each  year.  Albion  contains  at  present,  thirty  liabitations,  *  in 

*  Hkieh  arc  found  a  bricklayer,  a  carpeuter,  a  wheelwright,  a 

*  cooper,'  nnd  a  hlacksinilh  ;  a  well  supplied  shop,  a  little  liorarv, 

*  an  inn,  a  chapel  j  and  a  post-office,  where  the  mail  regularly 

*  arrives  twice  a  week.*  ^  The  Heformed  or  Vmtarian  liturgy  is 
nad  uii  the  Sunday,  together  with  the  Scriptures  and  *  sermons 

*  from  onr  best  English 'autbors.*  Mr.  Birkbeck  has  opened  a 
place  of  worship  at  Wanborough,  his  residence,  where  *  he  offi- 
'ciitus  himself,  and  reads  the  Church  of  England  service  ;*  *  so 
*tkai,*  Mr.  Flower  facetiously  adds,  ‘  Wan  borough  is  the  seat 

orthodoxy^  and  our  place  stands,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
Mke  ranks  of  heresy J*  Tlie  moral  state  of  the  settlement  is  mure 
fully  (K>scri bed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

*  Ou  Uic  ri'iurn  of  Cliriitina*  day  (1819),  wc  invited  our  party  at  at 
Mirdcn,  iny  Utu  rcbidencc  in  1  leiifordkhirc :  wc  a»*croblttJ  iliitty-Cwo 
U)  number.  A  more  intelligent,  sensible  collection  I  never  had  under 
tool  ill  tny  o\^n  country.  A  plentilul  vupply  oi  plum-pudding, 

nasi  Uit,  and  mince  pie*  aere  at  table,  and  turkey*  in  plenty,  having 
F^ichiiktd  lour  for  a  dollar  the  preceding  aeck.  We  fouinl  among  ilit 
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party  goinl  musicians,  good  singers;  the  young  people  danced, iIm 
couple,  and  the  whole  party  were  innocently  cheerful  nnd  hnppy  duri^ 
the  evening.  The  company  were  pleaded  •  to  had  ^iransfepijd 

Old  Lowland  and  its  comforts  to  the  Illinois,  Thus,  ^my  dear  Sf,  4e 
urc  not  ih  want  of  society:  and  1  would  not  change  my.situati6n  fi^aiiy 
in  America,  nor  for  dUturhed  or  tumultuous  EngTand.  ’  ' 

*  My  efforts  to  assemble  the  people  to  public  woi-sbip  have  heeiiiij^. 
ce^ful ;  our  place  is  well  aticmled,  trom  forty  to  fifty  people,  wti 
amt)n;pit  our  congregation  we  often  numbed  a  part  ot  Mr,  Birkb«tl*f 
chihlren  and  servants.  Our  singing  is  exeellenl;  our  prayew  tilt, rr* 
fomwd  Unitarian  service.  The  srTmons  w  hich  have  been  read  are  from 
an  aiitbof  I  ne\er  met  svith  in  England,  Mr.  lUitcher;  they  aro,  wilham 
exception,  the  bi^st  practical  sermons  i  have  ever  sei»n.  Our  Libriry- 
KoiUD  is  well  attended  in  the  afternoon ;  the  people  improving  in 
IfiK^s  and  sobriety,  recover  the  use  of  their  iiiielleclual  taculties„U)dia* 
tfrr&t  them»‘elws  in  moral  and  Christian  converse.  i..  ^ 

‘  ^Vhell  I  arrived  at  Albi«)n,  a  more  disorganized,  demoralized  stAttff 
scicicty  never  existed  :  the  experiment  has  been  made,  the  abandontp«it 
of  Christian  institutes  and  Christian  sabbaths,  and  living  without  Go^  » 
the  woiUl  h.is  been  fairly  tried.  If  those  theologians  in  F.nglaild  #llo 
despise  the  Sal)bath  and  laugh  at  congregational  worship,  had  been  loflt' 
to  the  English  settlement  in  the  Illinois  at  the  time  1  arrived,  they  #oUW, 
or  they  ought  to  l.avc  hitl  ihcir  faces  for  shame.  Some  of  the  EngHA 
pUyed  at  eiicko*,the  bacWwtu)d>nu'n  shot  iXltfhirks^  tlulr  lavourite’sport, 
and  iIk-  Sunday  revels  ended  in  riot  and  savage  fighting;  this  w«  tea 
iwtirh  even  for  infidel  nerves.  All  this  also  took  place  XX  Alhsod;  hxl 
wlicu  a  few,  a  very  fi*w,  belter  men  nwt  aiwl  i*ead  the  ScripfUWi, 
offered  prayer  at  m  poor  contemptible  log-houm.*,  these  revellers  wpw 
awrd  into  silence,  atul  tlie  Sabbnth  at  Alliion  became  dccexily  quid. 
One  of  its  tnlinldtaniA,  of  an  infidel  cast,  said  to  mo,  *♦  Sir!  this  is  very 
extraordinary,  that  wlial  ihe  law  could  m)t  elHtt,  so  little  an  dsscmbljf 
meeting  foi  w  tirkhip  should  have  ellecied.”  **  Sir,”  said  I,  “  I  aois«S 
prlsi-d  that  you  do  not  perceive  that  you  arc  offeritrg  a  Rlronger  wgu- 
meiit  in  favour  of  this  ('hiistian  institute  than  any  I  cart  p r excut  to  yoo. 
11  the  reading  of  the  Scripliiies  in  congregation  has  had  sucli  ofici* 
Clous  and  such  wonderful  efl'ccis,  you  ought  no  longer  to  fcjftjh  ^ 
nrject  giving  your  attention  to  its  contents,  and  its  excellent  ftlipobi 
iusfiitidons.” 

‘  Thus,  my  dear  sir,  my  eftbrts  for  the  benefit  of  offers  bAvc  iWti 
grt  afly  blexvd.  I  appear  at  pri'srnt  more  satisfii*il  with  my  I<)f, 

I'  Appear  to  be  more  useful  than  ever  :  in  England  aH  my  attortipW'At  ^ 
fulness  were  puny  compared  to  what  they  are  here.  Many  people!*^ 
openly  express  their  gratitude  to  me  ns  the  saviour  eff  this  place,  whirC 
thoy  say,  must  have  dispersed  if  1  had  not  arrived.  'Ehis  isem'oumg*? 
tA  a  heart  wounded  with  at!l?c(ion  as  fnine  Has  been,  and  is  uvgittg  ^ 
on  to  plans  of  iiHcfuliuss.  A  place  for  eductirfon,  a  siindny-*chool»ltt^ 
above  all,  a  Rlhlc  Six'iety,  if  vve  liiOnMsc,  shall  be  my  aim  Ahd  vA 
ilbavx'ur.  I  have  already  abundant  iC>tii1iony  that  God  will  blAl  bb 
word,  and  if  the  n-st  of  life  should  be  spent  in  such  useful  ctnf^if 
imnt,  my  dialh'Kd  will  be  mort  calm  than  if  I  had  beet)  takffi 
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Mf  More  1  luJ  anivcil  at  tills  piTiod  of  ulilily.  You  uill,  1  trust,  l>c 
fo  the  staliou  Providence  has  {ilnced  me  in,  and  foci  , 

at  this  roinmnnication/ 

TIterp  were  many  tbinj^s  in  IMr.  BirklieckN  Letters,  ant!  iTicr^ 
ire  soujc  tbiu^  in  the  jirescnt  publication,  very  little  to  ouPfastp; 
Hcini;  neither  Uepiiblicaiis,  nor  I7|iitariaiis,  nor  Atncricans  ih 
scntiiuent  or  feeling,  neither  hating  our  counlry^Vt^rAlt^i)^ 
of  it,  there  appeared  to  us  nothing  in  the  glowjng  pi^ttiijej,  of^ 
the  lUinoib  paratlisc  adapted  to  captivate  either  the  neitf/  or.,  t)ic, 
iiuagiiiation ;  while  there  were  many  circuiusttuicea  wliicli^ 
sefuietl  to  render  doubtful  the  erigibiiity.of  tup  .sctticiueut 
those  Mho,  us  a  last  resotirce,  arc  driven  to  the  Imrd  expuiUotiV  ^ 
noigration.  We  must  still  be  allowed  to  remain  sceptical  aa 
the  superior  advantages  possessed  by  Albion  or  Wunboroun^ 
over  other  settlements.  But  putting  this  guestion  asidbi-^'iio4V 
that  this  little  colony  appears  to  have  actually  taken  root,  and' 
fiiify  laid  hold  of  the  ground,  whatsoever  differences,  \vbPtli4r  of 
ri*lii;ious  or  political  ojiinion,  or  of  taste,  may  exist  between  iti 
fouiulors  and  oursclvt^s,  wc  are  not  disposed  to  regard  its  nascent 

□lerity  with  that  affected  contempt  or  those  jealous  and  tih* 
y  feelings  which  have  been  bcirayetl  on  the  occasion  ‘  by 
some  of  our  contemporaries.  The  display  of  enterprise,  perse¬ 
verance,  and  energy  of  mind  which  such  an  nndertakih^  pccu* 
lurly  calls  for,  the  successful  struggle  of  llio  colonists  with  new 
lud  untried  ditficultics,  the  illustration  which  this  miniature 
specimen  presents  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  society,  the  in¬ 
terest  attaching  to  it  as  a  moral  as  well  as  a  political  exporiment, 
--all  this  remlers  the  future  destinies  of  these  rival  cstabliHliniciila 
the  oliject  of  even  u  philosopliical  curiosity.  We  slioiiM  be  nil* 
frii^ettty  sorry  to  hear  of  tlieir  being  from  any  oaitso  abamloned* 
There  are,  wo  arc  aware,  persons  who  would  rejoice  in  Hm 
comphne  tVi1tn*e  and  aMnihilalion  of  the  scheme.  We  do  not 
<‘nvy  them  tlieir  heelings,  in  whatever  dirty  sonroe  they  oHgU 
t'ltc,  littherto,  tire  progrt'ss  which  the  Colony  has  made,  has 
hres  ijnite  as  rapid  as  could  be  rationally  anticipated,  and  the 
ttteatrm  difficulties  appear  to  be  surmounted.  The  ilegree 
riilkule  originally  attaching  to  the  plan  as  a  chimerical  or  Uto- 
pitn  project,  will  soon  blow  over  ;  and  when  it  is  found  that  the 
sfttlers  do  not  come  back,  |>eople  will  soon  begin  to  applaud 
their  sagacity. 

Mr.  Reiijainin  Flower’s  preface  and  notes  consist  cliieOy  of  n 
■Utement  of  Ids  own  theological  opinions,  and  strictures  upon 
l^'obheu,  who,  it  seems,  has  sworn  that  lie  would  ‘  write  down 
’  Rirkbeck  and  his  settlement.’  That  this  *  marble  hearted  re- 
*  probate,*  as  Mr.  Flower  styles  him,  should  still  retain  any 
on  the  public  mind,  is  a<  otrcuroslance  to  be  accounted  for 
^7  in  tbe  same  maimer  an  tbe  ttticcess  of  Messrs  Cooper  and 


Co,  or  of  JuliaiiiiA  Soulhcotl  i«  to  be  aeouuiUcd  for, — by  referr- 
itifi;  \i  to  the  boundless  gmUubUUtf  of<ttie  human  mind,  and  the 
moral  force  of  that  species  of  courage  uhicii  commonly bj 
the  name  of  impudence.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Flowei^a 
excursive  remarks,  we  have  only  to  express  a  wish  thatsooKof 
Uicin  nt  least  had  been  confin^  to  tlie  Muiitbly  Ke|>osiiory, 
wlitcli  would  have  been  u  much  inure  appropriate  vehicif  for 
them.  He  has  an  undoubted  riglit  to  hold  what  oninions  lie 
pleased,  and  to  express  theun  as  he  pleases  ;  hut  good  tasteUnd 
souittl  discretion  would,  we  think,  have  dictnti^d  on  this  ocealiiun 
some  self-restmint  in  the  venting  of  them,  unless  he  expects  hit 
readers  to  be  confined  to  that  *  cominuniuii  of  Christians*  who»e 
nnipiestionoble  superiority  of  intellect  leads  tlicstn  to  ‘dWnl 

•  from  that  contradiction  in  terms, 'riiree  Divine  IVrsonsiih  Ono 

•  Ootl  — terms  which,  by  so  characterizing,  they  only  shew  tint 
afther  'they  cannot,  or  will  not  understand  in  the  import  thev  ire 
employed  to  convey. 


An.  VI.  A  Vot/age  to  Ajfrica  :  including  a  Narrative  of,  an  Em- 
baiay  to  One  the  interior  Kinplonn»  in  the  Year  1820;  with 
Kemarks  on  the  Couric  and  Termination  of  the  Niger  and  other 
principal  Uivcr!»  in  (h^t  ('ountry.  By  Willi.iin  Hutton,  laicAciini; 
I’ontul  lor  Ashunttr,  6:c.  6\o.  pp.  490.  Maps  and  IMaiis.,  Price 
IRi.  London.  1821. 

volume  contains  tlie  narrative  of  a  second  inissioiito 
Asliantee,  sent  out  in  1820  under  the  iihmediate  orders  of 
the  Uritish  Government.  That  which  was  conducted  hy  Mr. 
Bowdich  in  1817,  was  under  the  direction  of  the  A fricait  Com¬ 
mittee,  which,  happily,  as  it  should  seem,  for  the.  interests  of 
Africa,  has  ceased  to  exist.  Credit  is  given  to  Mr,  Bowdich 
by  the  present  Writer,  for  the  general  correctness  of  ,tJia  infor- 
nmtion  he  has  given  the  public  on  the  aubject  of  , African  affair*} 
but  it  is  contended,  that  he  was  not  ^  the  Jint  to  u o m ask  tlie  |)fr* 

*  iiicious  system  of  a  trading  government,*  whicli  has  perverted 
the  uses  of  our  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Mn  Uuttoi 
claims  the  merit  of  having  addrt'sseil  a  statement  to  Lord  Ba¬ 
thurst  in  1818,  in  which  the  abandonment  of  several  useless  sta¬ 
tions,  the  reduction  of  the  establishment  at  others,  the  makiig 
governors  of  forts  swear  to  their  accounts,  and  the  aboliiioa  of 
the  African  Committee,  were  strenuously  urged  as  most  desk- 
able  measures  ;  and  they  were  all  soon  after  carrieil  Into  effect. 
Id  the  present  volume,  he  earnestly  recommends  the  occupatioi 
of  the  islands  Anna  Bona,  St.  Thomas's,  Prince’s,  and  Frr* 
naiido  Po,  which  lie  williin  a  few  days*  sail  of  each  other  in  the 
isulf  of  Guinea, — as  imjiortant,  nut  only  in  a  commercial  |kmi( 
ot  view,  hut  also  as  it  would  bc^  the  iuji*aub  of  ellcctually  chctkiif 
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tho  SUvc-trade^  uliicli  U  alill  cnrriei)  on  tq  a  ea^tent  in 
iHuiie  laiitmic**  by  the  PorUi^iiese  and  tlie  Spaniartla.  •  Pcrtundo 
Potjn  ^lariictilar,  ia  iin|KirUii|  aa  ooimuaudiii|C  the  cnlfaq^  of 
ail  ti»c  rivera  that* flow  inlv  tbe  Gulf  of.Gu^ai  and,  wl^cb  f^re 
vuppoacd  to  bttvo  a  communicalion 

ndvanlaf^i'a  of  tins  settlemeot  have  Inreu  aUuipi^iiixl  put  Air. 

and  they  are  fully  Hiuted  in  tUa  Pap^ayPlMM^.oii 
tUie  hubject,  luht  yenr,  by  order  of  tUic.iUouae  Cc^liqiia. 
Jtt  1^19,  Mr.  HobertHon,  under  tbo  (aanuliuii, of,  bin  Alajtpiy’a 
Geverimient,  arrived  on  the  Gold  Couai  for  lliepur|iuan  fd'dakSnp^ 
poMaeasion  of  the  island  ;  but  untoward  ciroumataiioea  occasion - 
eil,  for  the  time,  the  abandonment  of  the  plaa.  t  Uv|,|Aaana 
of  the  rivers  which  this  station  would  coiumaiid,  MrtJUuUQIi  is 
<  ef  o|Hnioii,  timt  bur  commerce  mi^ht  in  all  probability  be  V*iTied 
Mutoilic  very  heart  of  Africa,  and  more  trade  be  carrie(V*>n  ni 
aue  inunth,  than  on  tbe  Gold  Coast,  where  there  are  ap  stivers 
of  any  magnitude,  in  a  year.  ^  . 

*  It  i>  indml/  he  says,  ‘  surprising,  xvilh  oil  the  anxious  curiosity 
nhich  has  so  long  b<Tn  manifested  resj>ecting  the  Niger,  that  these  ri- 
^^rs  have  never  attracted  the  attention  of  the  African  Company,  though 
they  are  situated  only  a  few  days"  sail  from  our  settlements  oti  the  Cold 
Coast,  flow*  far  this  has  been  owing  to  the  contracted  means  of  the 
Afrirnn  Committi'c,  or  to  a  want  of  energy  and  zeal  for  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  among  the  chief  directors  of  their  attairs  in  Africa,  1  will  not  now 
Mop  to  enquitc  but  certain  it  is,  iK>t  one  of  those  rivers  luf  .v;ei;  been 
explored  .by  ^ihe  Company's  servants,  although  it  is  well  kuow^  from 
^  ilieir  ^sbort  distance  from  our  settlemeuls  in  that  quarter,  small  expe- 
vlit  ions  (or  this  purpose  might  easily  have  been  fitU^d  out  at  Cain:  Coast, 
"here  there 'ai;e  not  wanting  men  of  enterprising  spirit,  who  would 
"ifiing  1^^  have  hazarded  their  lives  in  such  an  undertaking,  had  the^’ 
heep  encouraged  to  do  so.  It  is  therefore  to  U*  hoped,  as  Hw  Majesty  » 
have  taken  the  forts  from  the  African  Company,  that  the 
who  may  be  appointed  at  Cape  Coast,  will  be  vested  with  full 
friwers  Jfo  send  exploratory  missions  up  the  Volta,  Lagoi,  Formosa, 
'CulabarJ  »aml  Del  Hey;  for  even  though  such  undertakings  fail  in  as- 
tenaiiiing  the  termination  of  the  Niger,  they  will  not  fail  in  acquiring 
mueb  valoAble  amt  interesting  information  of  the  eouniricf  oiilbe  banks 
ef  those  rivers.  The  Kio  Dei  Key  is  right  miles  bmud  at  iu  mouth,  and 
is  wry  likely  to  prove  an  arm  of  the  Niger,  although  Mr.  M'Quetm 
draws  a  different  conclusion,  from  the  cataracts  and  rapuis  adhich  he 
iMatts  this  river  to  be  full  of;  and  hcncc  will  arise  the  greatest  d^cuUiet 
in  ei|doring  it.  The  death  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was  employed  by  the 
.  I  African  Association  to  explore  it,  i>  to  be  lamented,  as  we  l^ave  no  ac- 
, counts  of  its  source,  although  Mr.  M'Quocn  supoou’s  it  tp^  uii  the 
i^outh  side  of  the  mount  Thala  of  IVl^'l^^y  I  NicbolsY  repuru 

the  ^fricau  Association  give  no  accouul  of  this,  aud  bis  *|hT(^mation 
iv  altogether  very  unsatisfactory.  From  frequent  con vi  isatiuwl'bpon  this 
''Ubjcci  with  Mr.  RobeVtson,  (author  of  notes  on  ‘Afridc'i,^  llmt  g«-nilc* 
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man  appeared  to  bo  bt'Uor  acquainted  uith  the  Del  Key  and  tire  other 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  bights  of  Benin  and  Blafni,  than  any  porvin 
I  have  ever  conversed  with,  or  any  author  I  have  read,  excepting  only 
UoMnan,  wlio?ie  work  certainly  contains  the  best  account  of  the  Bki 
Tormoso;  it  was  written  by  a  Diifch  captain  (Nyandalc)  in  vvbt> 

had  been  tune  tmibng  in  this  river,  and  is  to  the  following  efkft; 

“  That  sixty  Dutch  miles  (or  two  biindmi  atwl  ti  n  I'ngltsh)  hIhac  Ua 
inmith,  ships  may  be  navigated  with  safety,  sailing  by  hundnsk  of 
l»nittckes,  some  of  which  are  so  wide  that  they  well  deserve  the  name  of 
rivers;  its  length  and  source,  he  odds,  he  was  not  able  to  discover j  no 
iregfo  being  able  to  givx*  him  an  exact  accoant  of  it/' 

*  Granting,  hovvevert  that  the  Kormoso  may  not  enable  us  to  get  U> 
the  Niger,  still  a  trial,  with  steam  boats,  ought  to  Ik*  made  to  ascertain 
how  far  it  will  take  us  into  the  interior;  and  then,  mooring  a  vessel  well  , 
manned  and  provisioncii,  at  the  liighest  navigable  point  of  the  river, 
small  parties  could  he  sent  out  daily  to  make  incursions,  and  after  be¬ 
coming  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the  natives,  and  obtaining 
information  os  to  the  best  means  nl  pui'suing  the  journey,  a  strong  de- 
tachiurnt,  with  men  of  science,  might  easily  be  fitted  out  from  the  ves¬ 
sel,  vvbtch  should  remain  moored  as  already  mentioned;  so  that  the 
pnrrty  which  may  U*  detached,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  communi¬ 
cating  to  the  commander,  from  wiK-'k  to  week,  the  success  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  hence  vve  should  be  able  to  get  in  Diigluiul  the  earliest 
accounts  of  their  progn'ss.  Upon  this  subject,  1  agree  with  Mr. 
M*(^U(^n,  thnt  the  bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra  are  the  most  desirable 
points  to  set  out  from  to  nsceitain  the  course  and  termination  of  the 
Niger/  pp. 

Tl  le  Ni«^er  mit^bf,  however,  Mr.  Hutton  tldnks,  be  ea?nly 
feaebett  by  an  overland  journey  tbron^li  Asliantee.  Tito  d«- 
fanoc  from  Cape  Coast,  be  is  persuaded,  would  not  exceed  seven 
liundrcd  miles,  two  hundred  of  wliicli  have  been  repeatedly  tra¬ 
velled  ;  and  with  the  king;  of  Asliantee's  prolectlort,  tlic  remain¬ 
ing;  five  hundred  might  be  with  ease  accomprislicKl  in  ten  weeks. 
The  country  through  which  the  exjieditioii  would  pass,  is  stated 
to  be  abuiulaully  supplied  with  fresh  water,  and  the  people  arc 
hospitable  and  obligin*;.  'Fhat  the  Nig;rr  and  the  Nile  unite,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opiitiona  of  Mr.  Dnpum,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Bowdteh,  and  the  uniform  assertions  of  the  Moors,  Mr.  lluttou 
dors  not  attempt  to  dispute  ;  but  lie  inclines  to  bi  lieve,  that  they 
will  nevertheless  he  lounit  distinct  rivers,  counccled  by  the 
Hir,  and  that  the  Niger  throws  oft*  a  ^eat  body  of  its  water  in 
some  hrnnt’h  not  )et  discoviTPfl,  to  the  eastward  of  llic  l>casa, 
tfml  fto'viutr  ittto  the  hhjhts  of  Renin  and  Hinfm.  ‘ 

Mr.  Iluttou,  whti  w:ts  then  in  tlie  African  Company's  n^rvitje, 
Johifd  the  exjn’dition  of  the  unVortunatr  Major  Prddic,  amt 
eon>]^ani^rt  him,  in  the  cap*.tefry  secrcn.try,  aS  far  as  IScnegat; 
Uhi'ii  a  disilg;reemeni  took  place  resperttnij  the  tminrtif  tht*  ert- 
^kgcmcnl,  which  issued  in  th'eif  bcparatiou,  the  Major  CdnseWtlng 
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to  pay  Mr.  Iliit(on*a  cxpon^ses  back  to  Ca|Ns  Coast.  Tbo  oeoa* 
Moii  of  the  failure  of  this  estpedition,  ia  thus  stated  : 

•  The  number  of  hoiw  purchased  by  Major  Pctldic  amounted  nearly 
to  fifty,  and  the  asses  to  a  hundred,  besidi*s  se\*rral  camels  ;  the  otbcei^ 
and  men  exceeded  a  hundred;  and  the  property  (Hireliaaixl  for  the  uie  of 
the  expi*dition,  the  prc?9ents,  and  all  ex|H‘nses,  coukl  not  have 
liHs  than  £50,000. ;  sO  that  the  liiile  good  (if  any)  wkich  has  reSu4HHi 
fn>m  this  expexJition,  must  plainly  shew  the  bad  {Ktlicy  of  hltlilg  out 
such  large  and  expensive  missions  to  explore  Africa;  tor  tv  hat  Chief 
would  In  such  a  formidable  expinlition  pass  through  h’w  territory  ^  Tlia 
king  of  Ash antix*,  and  all  the  African  ehiefi  that  1  have  ever  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  would  object  to  it  from  the  tear  alone  of  such  a  strung 
.party  jrnning  their  encmii's.  It  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  king  of  the  Koulahs  would  not  allow  the  c.\|>etlitiuii  to  paaa 
through  his  territory,  IWides,  Major  Pcddic  did  a  very  iint>oliUc  thing 
at  StM)cgul,  in  trying  in  public  how  the  horses  would  carry  the  two  deld- 
pieces,  which  w  ere  intended  for  the  lH)ats  after  getting  to  the  Nigeri  as  the 
.Moors  w  ho  were  at  Senegal,  must  have  noticinl  it,  and,  it  <tas  most  pro* 
bahle,  would  send  word  of  the  fact  to  the  king  ol  So^o  find  other  Chiefs 
in  the  interior,  l^ul  as  the  fate  and  particulars  of  this  expeditmn  were 
long  ago  known,  !  shall  only  add,  that  Major  Peddie  lost  his  life  frt  Ka- 
kumiy,  in  the  Kio  Nunez;  and  Captain  Campbell,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  command,  advanced  into  the  Foulah  country,  where  his  haughty 
comiuct  obstructed  his  further  progress,  and  constrained  him,  amidst  a 
thousand  difticulties,  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Kakundy,  where  the  lever 
prevented  the  execution  of  a  plot  formed  by  his  soldiers  to  assassinate 
him.  Lieutenant  Stokuc,  of  the  Incoirstant  iiigutc,  then  succeeded  to  the 
commaiai:  and  there  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dochaid,  a  sur- 
at.uu,  who  wiis  the  next  otficcr  to  Stokoe,  and  who,  ]  believe,  is  now  in 
T.iigland;  but  what  became  of  Lieutenant  f^tokoc  1  have  never  beard, 
Lyon  the  subject  of  this  expedition,  experience  has  convinced  me,  that 
such  formidable  missions  w  ill  never  succeed  in  exploring  Africa,  as  the 
ij.iiivTs  are  loo  jealous  and  too  much  alarmed  at  such  a  force.  My  hum¬ 
ble  opinion  is,  that  we  must  oillier  have  no  appeiirancc  of  force  at  alf, 
orrbe  soCh  a  force  aS  Will  surmouUt  every  obstuclo.'  pp. 

We  observe  tiiat  our  Author,  iii  his  notices  respecting^  (tie 
Coast  country,  refers  ropcatcdly  to  Mr.  AYofTicn  as  an  auihorifv; 
in  particular  us  to  the  remarkable  proxiinitv  of  the  sources  of  tne 
Senegal,  the  t’^alemc,  the  Uambia,  and  the  ftio  (vruiide  near 
iiuhbc  and  Teeinbo.  He  bears  testiiiiony  also  to  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Uobertsoirs  description  of  llic  Coast  in  bis  Notes  on 
Afi  ira,  and  agrees  witli  him  as  to  the  great  importance*  of  dm 
burbiuir  of  Suecondee,  and  of  a  settlement  either  at  CapeLatiou 
or  Cape  Palmas,  'f'lie  latter  is  recommended  b^  that  j^uitlviufin 
as  one  of  the  most  desirable  hituatious  for  a  (juro|M'aii  coTo^uy 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  valuable  linkof  cuiiiiextdd  oe* 
twccii  ^^ierra  Leone  and  the  nrltish  posses^lons  on  die  Gold 
Coast.  Out  our  Author  inclines  in  favour  of  Cajic  Lahou,  which 
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U  140  mik*a  lur(tit*r  to  the  Kant  ward,  ^  on  aeouiiiit  ut' the  river, 

‘  whicli  lar|^  cralt  may  enter  wiili  i^tety  durins;  Uie  rain^/  ami 
whicimbeiialivca  nay,  is  u  branch  ot*  a  j;real  river  in  Che  interiur; 
and  also,  ua  it  would  aiford  an  o|)|>prtunily  of  opening  a  commit, 
nkadoii  wjth  the  BuiitaLoos,  a  lar^e  and  pov^ei  lul  nalioii  to  di^ 
N.  W.  of  Ashantcc  ;  by  whose  means  'we  might  be  aide  to  pre; 
vent  the  klug  oi’  Ashautee  tVom  ilistui  biiig  our  seulemeiils  on  (be 
Cfold  Coast.  , 

We  shall  not  go  into  the  details  coniu^'teil  with  the  tniasioii, 
or  the  disgiisfing  and  discreditable  dis|iu(eH  hetW(H!n  the  governor 
and  emiiieil,  and  the  Conductor  of  the  Embassy,  by  which  its 
Successful  progress  was  thwarted  in  every  stage,  and  its  ultiiiiale 
objects  in  great  measure  defeated.  Our  Author's  short  stay  at 
Coomassie  did  not  enalde  him  to  collect  much  additional  infur* 
inatton  relative  to  the  manners  and  customs  ol*  (lie  Ashuntees,  of 
which  Mr.  Bowdich  has  given  so  full  a  description.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  aincdote  from  .Mr.  Hutchinson's  diary,  is  introduced  to 
illustrate  the  amiable  character  of  llie  present  king,  who  is  re¬ 
presented  as  courteous  and  dignified,  and  mure  chMpiLMit  than 
any  of  his  counsellors,  c\cc[it  Adoosey,  ihe  prime  minister. 

*  Ills  Majesty*  S(»me  years  apo*  took  one  of  A j)okoo%  daughters  to 
uife:  she  is  now  one  of  the  finest  \v(»men  in  Cotunassie,  and  must  have 
been  a  great  beauty.  It  was  di>c  (»vered  by  the  ciiief  eunuch,  that  she 
hail  iiitrinued  with  one  of  the  attendants.  It  was  told  the  kin"  that  one 
of  his  wises  had  proved  false.  “  l.ei  lui  die  instantly,"  said  he  in  a 
rage,  'flw  slave  whispeied  him,  “  It  is  Apokot/s  child."  lie  rose  in 
bilence,  and  went  to  (he  tiaicm,  and  the  cuiprii  being  sent  lor,  the  king 
turiitd  his  bead  away  while  be  folded  hiscloih  aroaiul  bim,  uud  ictiiig 
rile  curtain  to  li  t  her  pass,  be  excluimeil  :  “  (^o,  you  are  frit* !  your 
fiitlu  r  was  my  father ;  he  is  my  friend,  and  fur  hi>  sake  I  forget  : 
when  you  find  any  man  good  eiiougli  fur  you,  let  in<*  know,‘  and  1  will 
give  him  gobl."  *  p  310. 

The  Fantecs  and  the  A>ihantecs,  though  distinct  and  hoaiilc 
tribes,  appear  to  he,  in  fact,  branches  of  the  same  nation.  Their 
inauners  and  superstitions  are  similar,  and  their  meagre  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  same,  the  Faiitee  being  merely  a  dialect  of  the 
Ashaiitetr.  The  population  of  (he  latter  country  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Dowdidi  at  a  million;  but  Mr.  Hutton  thinks  that  he 
Xr*a\\y  overratt*s  it.  Fantee,  which  extends  along  the  coast 
firom  West  to  East  nearly  ninety  miles,  being  about  seventy 
•tulles  sipiare,  is  estimated  to  contain  40,000  inhabitants.  'Fhey 
bavc  here  some  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call 
Yamng  Cootnpon^  and  when  they  hear  thunder,  will  sometimrs 
remark  that  }  aung  Coompon  is  riding  in  his  carri  ige.  But  in 
ihV*  specimens  given  of  the  language,  altliongh  liotli  ‘  iletnoii* 
and  •  devil’  up[»caf,  (uboi/uani  and  ohuittMinij  prohahty  the 
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Vi m<!  word,)  yet/ncitlior  fJoil/goul,  nor  spirit  occurs  :  ther^^is, 
tioworrr,  p^bost,  tutman.  The  natiTcn  of  alt  these  eoiintriin  on 
the  western  const  of  Africa,  are,  in  fact,  idolMcrs  qf  the  lowest 
description,  their,  worship  bein^  literally,  an  adoration '  Of  the 
Principle  *  of  Evil  under  the  most  appropfi^tq  symliohi.  At 
Divcovo  in  Ahanta,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  they  worship'  tbe  .t^- 
codilc.  ,  ,  ,  jf 

‘  Any  person/  says  Mr.  Hutton,  ‘  aoinj^  a  ibnre  here, may  setfiOtt# 
of  th<^  animals  at  die  expense  of  a  fowl  luul  h  Uittlc  of  liquufr  ^ 

|{iven  to  the  feetish  man  ('I'aiulo  Cudjoc),  who  obliged  me  a 
it  in  the  fullovNiu^  manner.  'I'liis  fetibh  man,  or  priest,  took,  a  white, liiwf, 
(which  colour,  it  appears,  the  fowl  must  be,  as  tlic  natives  navi*  Ot(M^ 
faith  in  it,)  auci  on  nrrivlni^  ut  die  poiiil  near  the  fort,  it  wt|s  ‘pl^e«l 
near  the  giouiul,  I'undo  Cudjoe  making  n  little  noise  with  hU  m(UUb|,wt^‘n 
the  cr(>C(MJiie  instantly  m:ule  its  appearance  on  die  opposite  side  of  the  pond, 
and.  plunging  thronyh  die  water,  came  very  near  the  spot  wberc'yc 
were  standing ;  but  as  (he  fow  l  made  its  escape  into  the  bush,  or  forest, 
the  rrocotlile,  insteiul  of  following  it,  pursued  me  and  my  companruti, 
('aptain  Lenvens,  so  closely  for  a  short  distance,  (hat  had  net  k  small 
dog  been  behind  me,  w  hich  it  laid  hold  of  and  was  thus  sotisfitxl,  the 
auniial  would,  in  another  minute,  most  probably  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
ouc  of  my  legs.  The  path  being  narrow,  and  Captain  Leavens  b^lore 
luc,  I  could  neither  run  so  fast  as  1  widied,  nor  turn  Co  the  right, hand 
or  to  the  left,  on  account  of  the  thick  underwooil  wliich  prevailed  on 
both  sides  of  the  path/  pp.  41,  2. 

Our  Author  had  nearly  paid  dear,  in  this  iuHtance,  for  raising 
the  Devil. — ^At  Accra,  the  liyeim  is  the  favourite  object  of  wor¬ 
ship  ;  in  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  the  snake  ;  and  vultures  all 
over  the  coast. The  practice  of  sacrificing  human  victims  on 
the  death  of  a  person  of  distinction,  is  equally  prevalent,  and  is 
attended,  in  some  parts,  hy  circumstances  of  aggravated  bar¬ 
barity.  f  » 

*  At  'Ashantec  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands,  are  aarriliced  on 
the  death  of  a  persHwi  id’  distinction,  or  on  the  commencitnent  of 
the  yam  ft<*Bson ;  at  Dahomey,  in  like  manner,  at  the  bc|iiinti}t|  of 
the  harveat,  sixty^five  human  beings  have  bcvii  known  to  be  butcli^- 
ed !  And  these  horrid  customs  arc  R'peated  aunually,  and  sofOi*- 
times  oftencr*  .  Similar  barbarous  customs  also  prevail  at  other. |M|^ 
of  the  coast.  In  Appoilonia,  (if  wc  may  belie vc  Bosman,)  rhe 
child  is  always  buried  alive  ;  in  the  lieniii  country,  if  twins  arq4>9f^« 
nu  only  the  mother  hut  the  childrco  also  are  destroyed;  and^  if  .tW 
father  should  happen  to  be  a  priest,,  ho  must  destroy  hit 

dren*  j  ,  ‘  i^'  •  .t 

‘  In  the  same  country,  “  A  vestal  femaJe  U  frequently,  impaled  aj  ,a 
sacrifice  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river  and  extend  the*  traae. 
TKi*  ceri'rwouy  U  pciiurmed  witl/ihe  most  barbarous  brutality^’ "by 
pr«*ssing  the  lv»dy  on  a  sharp  stake,  the  rxirrniilies  being  fastened  to  two 


951  llution'n  to  Afrita. 

Mcljuiiiiug  iHiOf  ;  in  tliU  state  ttte  victim  is  L'ft  to  expire.  TliebuiUfiK 
wiliiel)  lire  v-try  miairruus  lune,  iiuineumcs  aitAck  tUc  Uxiy  klki^ 

cftlioct/"  pp.  B6,  7-  ,i 

Tlio  cxten!tion  of  our  geopra^sbieal  kno^rledfe,  aod  4he  o|ie^ 
in*;  €ff  frr!jii  markets  for  cnir  commofce,  ar«  objects  whicb  remitr 
it  hi*;hf)  important  to  |nirsiie  the  exploration  of  Africa,  more  «i». 
]iecially  if  it  cati  be  uccoinplisluMl  by  inlatid  navi^ution.  Ikit  all 
that  lias  as  yet  been  ascertained  rt^iiectiupf  the  population,  has 
tended  to  lejpcl  rather  than  to  excite  curiosity,  displacin;;  the  ro¬ 
mantic  speculations  of  fancy  by  facts  of  the  most  tnuuiitfiil  aad 
buinUiaiitu;  kind*  Tiierc  are,  however,  higher  objects,  and  more 
ctiieieut  motives,  to  prompt  to  further  exertions,  than  Uiaac 
which  actuate  cither  the  man  of  science  or  the  commercial  ad- 
YCttiurer.  When  we  turn  from  the  potty  disputes,  and  idle 
negotiations,  the  lulsmanageineut  and  the  rapacity,  Uie  small  ad* 
▼antnges  of  any  kind,  and  the  total  ineHiciency  in  some  re8]>ecti, 
of  these  ('olonial  settlements,  to  what  our  Missionaries  have  al* 
ready  cflected  for  Western  Africa  in  a  few  years,  and  with 
means  so  inadequate,  we  cannot  hut  he  struck  with  the  contrast. 

*  Missionaries  alone,’  says  Mr.  Hutton,  ‘  will  never  succeed  in 

*  civilizing  Africa.’  It  is  well  that  people  arc  beginning  to  ad¬ 
mit,  that  Missionaries  may  he  of  some  use.  If  Missionaries. alone 
will  not  doit,  it  is  pretty  clear  by  this  time,  that  only  Missionaries 
will  do  it  *,  and  to  them  we  may  look  with  the  greatest  co.nfi- 
dence  for  the  solution  of  the  grand  geographical  problems  which 
yet  retnoiii  to  be  solved  with  reganl  to  llic  unknown  Inievior  of 
the  African  Continent.  The  reproach  which  long  attacbeiito  tlie 
colonists  of  Sierra  Ijoone,  of  having  done  nothing  to  enlarge 
our  intercourse  with  the  Interior,  has  been  reinoveil  by  tlic  recaat 
successful  mission  of  Mr.  O’Beirne,  Assistant  HlalF  Surgeon,  to 
Ahimmy,  tlie  Mutiomeilan  king  of  FouUh  Julion,  at  Teembo, 
with  which  place  a  regular  intercourse  may  now  be  considatfd  as 
astablislieil ;  while  an  application  to  the  Sierra  Leoue  Qovem- 
ment  from  a  Heathen  prince  stilt  furtlier  distant, — Dhaa,  king^f 
ilambarra,  promises  tolea^l  to  still  more  important  consequences* 
The  king  of  Bninbarra,  who  is  said  to  bo  the  most  powcsrfiil  mo- 
tianh  of  the  Interior,  resides  at  Sego,  a  town  of  30,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  on  the  Nig**r  ;  and  it  is  by  this  route,  through  Teembo 
and  the  amicable  territory  of  Almamy,  that  a  line  of  intercourse 
with  tlie  Interior  will  in  all  probability  be  opened  and  maintain¬ 
ed  with  the  greatest  facility  and  advantage.* 

The  fatal  results  of  a  long  series  of  adventures,  abundantly 
shew,  that  neither  by  force  nor  by  fraud  can  the  work  be  suc- 


*  Viik  MUaiouary  Register,  Jan.  18^|  for  some  highly.  iotgWt* 
tag  particulars  relating  to  this  subject* 
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rfsfftilly  prosecutcii.  T4ie  M4^io«Hiry  Imin  pur«uft(l  <001  ofily  the 
more  honourable,  but  the  safier  |iolicy  ;  and  weU  would have 
hofii  fur  tlio  interests  of*  ChriMlianity,  had  the  deluded  Moor  and 
laill  more  benifthted  Patman  ftrat  become  iiequainted  wmI|  the 
<7hris(ian  name  through  suoli  a  inodiain,  inatoad  of  leaniHiit  to 
a»soeiate  it  wiHrdie  foulest  injustice  and  oppr(«aiiHi«  It  w»a  4ne- 
Ittncholy  reHection  that  seturns  upon  us  wbenevari Africa  Is 
named,  tliat  that  most  accursed  tralUc,  ihp  ^luvp ^'radp, .not 
only  reiuaiua  uue\Uu!£uislu;d,  hut  ht  pyeii  far  frpin  baii^  utl  the 
lUcliue.  It  is  staled  by  16 ir  . George  .C oilier  in  .his  Report  U> 
iiOfds  of  Uie  Admiralty,  that  *  in  tko  lojtt  iwidne  muMtAa/  uot 

*  Jess  than  sixty  thousand  Africans  have  been  forced  from  their 

*  country,  principally  under  the  colours  of  France,'  who  is  /  en- 
‘  grossing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Slave  Trade/  On  this 
utroclous  fact  we  forbear  to  comment.  It  is  su(riciently  wail 
known,  how  France  came  by  this  dreadful  power  of  frustrating 
die  hopes  of  the  friends  of  humanity,  when  they  were  looking 
for  the  total  annihilation  of  the  proscribed  traihe.  Those  who 
o|))M>sed  the  Abolition  in  the  Senate,  were  not  likely  4o  be  very 
scalons  in  giving  ellect  to  k  in  the  Congress.  There  ia  a  dark 
uccouiii  and  a  heavy  responsibility  resting  somewhere. 


Art.  VII.  A  Kiy  to  the  Latin  !.angvagc:  embracing  tbcdoublr  Object  of 
speedily  qualifying  Students  to  make  Latin  into  Knglisb,  and  English 
into  I^tin ;  hiuI  peculiarly  useful  to  young  Gentlemen  wbo  have 
noglccte<l  or  forgouon  their  juvcoile  iiittrucuiias.  By  John  Atkinson, 
[of  tlicCky  Uo;ul,  London.]  8vo.  pp.  107.  Price  4s.  1U21. 

^11 E  phief  portion  of  this  book,  and  that  which  ,19  the  most 
valuable  in  it,  does  not  materially  differ  from  what  con¬ 
stitutes  Uic  essential* parts  of  other  l^atin  Grammars.  As  (dr 
the  passages  which  the  Author  would  claim  as  peculiarly  hia 
own,  we  are  sorry  to  be  uuable  to  concur  in  the  seir>gratula- 
tlons  which  he  has  liberally  scattered  through  his  preface.  lie 
does  uot  appear  to  have  studied  very  successfully  the  art  of  me¬ 
thod,  and  we  cannot  compliment  him  on  his  skill  in  elucidgtion. 
The  distribution  of  clauses,  and  the  punctuation^  are  frequently 
careless ;  by  which  inattention  the  Author's  meaning  is,  in  those 
insiaiu;es,  exhibited  to  a  disadvantage.  The  deviations  from  tjhe 
common  order  of  Latin  Grammars,  and  which  are  adopted  pro- 
fcssodly  for  the  sake  of  greater  siniplicity  and  ease,  seem  to  us 
rather  to  produce  the  effect  of  obscurity.  Such,  for  example,  is 
the  introducing  of  the  First  .Concord,  and  other  rules  of  Syntax 
depending  u|>on  it,  immediately  after  the  Declei^sions  of  Sub¬ 
stantives  and  Adjectives.  Some  topics  are  treated  largely  and 
usefully ;  while  others,  not  leas  iiuiwrtaot  and  equally  standing  in 
need  of  illustration,  are  dismissed  with  a  very  disproportionate 
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brevity.  Finilin^  in  the  preface,  the  many  *  extraoriiuiaiy 

*  a4Uaiitai;ca’  which  are  aolicitoiiHly  detailed,  that  *  the  abUtiv# 

*  (impruperly  calleil  abt»olute)  ia  made  intelligible  to  the  dulleat 

*  capacity,* — we  (iinied  to  the  part  where  this  aignal  eiiucleation 
is  preaeiited,  and  this  only  did  we  find  ;  which,  lest  our  readers 
should  be  sceptical,  we  assure  them  that  we  copy  exactly,  as  tu 
Italics,  puucluation,  and  every  other  particular. 

‘  The  ablative  is  sometimes  used,  when  a  paniciple  or  pri»p(»sitiun  ii 
niuierstooii,  as,  me  duce,  I  bting  leader  ;  i.  e.  sub  meduce,  under  me  a 
leader.  Me  oxislenle  duce ;  ens,  enlis,  the  old  participle  is  ob«»l«tr, 
\*e  use  cum  with  a  subjunctive,  cum  essem  dux,  uheu  1  was  a  leader* 

Pajtc  as. 

The  Author  is,  however,  more  happy  in  most  other  parts  q( 
Ills  work  ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  whole  might  be  used  by  a 
Latin  pupil,  with  considerable  benelit,  as  a  kind  of  commentary 
upon  his  accidence. 


Art.  Vlll.  I.  Htftnns  adapted  to  FamUtf  and  I'iUage  IFurthip,  IW 
Mis.  Waslihourn,  of  liummen>mitli.  t^imo.  pp.  1 70.  Priev  S». 
London. 

?.  The  Cottage  Minstrel ;  or  Ilymiu  for  the  Assistance  of  Cotta^ten  in 
their  domoiic  Worship,  liy  James  Ldmeston,  Author  of  “  Saerni 
l.yric>.**  'Jtmo,  pp.  3().  Price  6*d.  London.  18^1. 

^^11 K  titles  of  these  little  works  will  sufhciently  explain  their 
"  €*xcellent  design  and  tinpretendiiig  character.  They  are  not 
intended  to  add  to  the  innumerable  collections  and  selections  of 
hymns  for  public  worship  with  which  the  press  alreadv  teems, 
anil  to  which  we  arc  disposed  to  consider  almost  any  addition  u 
a  positive  evil,  but  have  for  their  specific  object  to  promote  whit 
is  so  highly  desirable,  the  cultivation  of  Psalmody  in  families, 
and  to  interest  more  particularly  the  feelings  of  villagers.  Fur 
this  latter  purpose,  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  Authors, 
to  express  the  sentiments  of  devotion  in  the  plainest  language 
and  the  most  simple  style. 

The  first  of  these  publications  comprises  no  fewer  than  • 
hundred  and  fifty-four  hymns,  the  greater  part  of  them  founded 
on  some  text  of  scripture  ;  others  are  on  ‘  seasons  ami  rural  sub¬ 
jects,*  and  the  rest  are  on  general  topics.  We  shall  select  two 
or  three  as  s|>ccimens,  without  jdedging  ourselves  that  they  tra 
by  any  means  the  best  in  the  volume. 

Affliction. 

*  1.  My  Saviour,  was  this  langu^e  thine, 

••  Yet  not  my  will,  but  thine  l>e  done,’* 

When  thou  did’sl  bear  the  wrath  divine. 

Tor  nur  tranigrestioas  to  atone  I 


\Vas)ib(Xiru\ii 


V. 

;  ,  ■-?  ui) 

'T'i  =  ;iK* 


^ ,  ‘  -’■  'i'i«  li(^ly  ^ui^disiaaj^*d«  opprcssM^  , 

.  Ci:oan|n^  beo^aiu  our  bcavjr.lqaj^. 

'  CoiilJ’J^t  tliou  in 'ihiu  dread  inomenl  rait 
In  al!  iTio*h\^l\if  niir  bYGocl  r  ’  “ 

.  3.0  ibcn  im|)ie$s  till*  sacred  law,  j,), 

•  -  Till*  sweet  submission  on  m^-  heart  *  j,  ,^1 

More  ileepi}’  Inei^e  I  nine  imago  draw. 

And  grace  in  umv’brncetl  import.  ^ 

.  <4.  Fain  would  I  welcome  all  thy  will,  ^ 

r*  And  own  thy  dealings  wise  and  good ; 

^  But  O  wUu  sint'ul  doubts  1  feel,  ^ 

. ,  I  VVhou  iioulde  rises  like  a  flood  ! 


tki  I 
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«  X  Shine  on  my  soul  with  beunis  of  love, 

,  And  let  me  know  UiUt  I  apt  tiune;  i 
*'1  Kal^e  my  toq  grov  ling llhoughls  above. 

And  strengibeu  mu  will)  str^engtb  divinie. 

*  G,  Tlu‘n,  though  iny  comforts  melt  away, 

Like  driven  snow  before  the  sun, 

'  *  M.Ty  1  with  true  submission  say, 

Lord,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done. 


tt » 


*  Consolation  to  I\, rents  under  th§  Lost  of  Infants, 

•  ‘  ♦  1.  Safe  in  the  heav’nly  Shebherd^g  arms, 

And  gathered  to  his  faithful  breast, 

Bcymif!  all  danger  or  alarms, 

;r.  /Fiiejufant  spirit  IB  at  rest* •  •  *  «* 

j,  ■;  ‘  2.  Glad'to  forsake  the  feeble  city,'’*  ^  ’ 

\  Aodbqei^be  a  pure,  immortal ‘tifr,  <  ^ 

.  Jrig  Hipg’d  bis  joyful  Bight  away,  • 

the  bless’d  to  “share.  »  •  , 

3wiW*ith  jwwfrs  enlirg’d  to  comprehend  '  *  * 

.  wonders  <^f  rpde-eoun^  grace, 

I  ^lilUqos  of  blessed  infants  bend, 

-f  dJn/  Scc  XVffr  Saviour  face  to  face. 

,^j5L,\4r.p  could  wc  ImU’U  to  thcir  praise, 

And  their  divine  enjoyments  see,  . 

•  iw  ni  Jihould  npt  weep  w  hen  Jesua  says, 

>»  r .  .  “  Suner  Oils  'hdbe  to  come  to  cqe.'* 

5w,Npw',  though  we  see  not,  believe  ; 

,  \Vc  have  a  record  firm  ^nd  sure ; 

^  ^  Let  us' Its  hcay’nly  voice  reedyet  1 

And,  trusting,  patiently  cnautc.^* 

‘  6.  Soon  ’.nny  wc  meet  the  happy  throng. 
Welcom’d  by  those  who  ^oot  before ; 

And  join  their, uvicrlasUng  louf,  ,  *  r 

To  iieel  the  part  iiig  aiaokc  no  wore/ , 

XVII.  N.  S.  ’  •  IT  •  ‘  • 
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tTntihbourn**  Hymm/S'c.’ 

We  luaktf  ruuui  for  the  Ibllowinc  tis'a  Miediiten*  ot 
•  neRMoiiH  and  rural  aubjccta. 

-fbf  the  Close  <f  thf^Yeor^i  :i  H 

•  1.  Hoir  quickly  the  le^ns  remove,  >  ^  ^ 

^  '  Ail  yettf  after  year  pastee  by !  ‘  :  ^ 

‘Cohie,  let  iis  rejoice  in  hit  love; '  *  ^ 

Who  never 'can ’alter  Of  die ; 

-  n  o  I  v  !  I  Here,  here. U  immovable  rock, 

^ •  And  all  In  but  shadow  b^ide ;  '  '  'I'  *' 

j,,,  j  ^  How  sweet  to  reflect,  that  no  shock,  ‘  •  i  ^ 

j  ^  I  Mis  saints  from  his  love  shall  divide.  *  '  I'luj 

^  •  fl.  Ere  time  and  its  changes  had  birth,  ^ 

,j  Or  place  for  our  dwelling  was  found  ; — 

Before  he  created  the  earth,  ' 
j  ./^  *  ocean  its  bound  h  »non 

T  'Fhat  love  which  we  sing  and  adore',  i*'  i  '  ii* 

Shone  forth  from  its  centre  divine  ;  -.  )>  ol  i-.i 

And  lung  after  time  is  no.morc^ 

His  love  will  eternally  shine. 

•  3.  Then  let  the  Years  hastily  pass,  ‘ 

They’ll  waft  us  the  sooner  above,  .  ^  ^ 

From  streams  to  the  fountain  of  grace, 

The  spring  of  unchangeable  love ; 

That  love,  wnich  when  ^ing  restor'd; 
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1  ne  spring  oi  uncnangeaDie  love ; 

That  love,  wnich  when  ^ing  restor'd; 

When  lost,  brought  us  back  to  hit  Ibid  i 
And  winch,  as  it  shines  in  his  word, 

'Tis  here  our  delight  to  behold,  '"-k  A 

•  4.  But  O  as  our  seasons  decline,  -  ' 

Let  none  on  this  point  be  deccivM';  ^‘1 
Inquire,  is  this  blessedness  mine,  ^  >  ol* 

Have  I  in  the  Saviour  believed?  '!  dji 
Lord,  answer  thb  question  for  me;riul.  fi^jiiT  * 

And  now,  ere  the  year  shall  depart,  ydT 
O  let  me  surrender  to  thee,  t  *ft*  ^ulT 

The  throne  of  a  penitent  heart/  i  -  !li  1* 

Mr.  Edme9ton*s  little  Tract  contains  fifty  hymns,  inuehiatW 
style  and  spirit  of  his  Sacred  Lyrics/*  Some  of  th^ii  en 
very  pleasing  coiiipoeilions.  We  are  not  sure  that  they  arsptr- 
ticularly  adapted  to  Cottagers  ;  but  our  Minstrel  vtill  not  ohfect 
to  And  his  verses  chanted  by  voices  less  rude,  to  the  gey^li^ 
Aroni  Rlppon  and  Walker  which  he  has  sdecied  for  Ibevf  hidi 
didet  accompaDiment.*  The  following  is  to  be  aung  toleillir' 
*  ^Teard*  or  •  Hamlef  f 

• '  ‘  ‘  ’.V.,  **  *%'  i  i..:  -  «  >  to4v»(ii 

Th*  Prayer  Meeh^.  ^  .•>/,  .0* 

i  ,  .  *  Ah,  Cott^fge  of  Bethany,  happy  wert  thou. 

Where  often^the  Sav^r  Was  wondbrepiart' 

^ '  That  dme  has  long  pass’d  kito  dbunoe,  and  woth' 

No  Mary  can  bm»t  that  the  Master"  is  there  ! 


UvsoiiA  tuf  Knidirvj^  to  tus  inot4.  popuUr  Ortromi 

vie  morel  purticuiarly  the  luua 6cc.  By  J«  Bo»worthi,*^yii 
Ual«  Uorwood.  J^iDOy^pp.  102..  Price  3u  6(i. ,  London^  fA! 


Art.  IX;.  i;  ^j|  Introduction  to  lotin  Conttruing :  or  tlasyanii  Progrwr 


Countrumg^  or  Bmy  and  Pn>|QrcMiae.  Lessons  froin.,Qa|iip||l 
'  Anchors  ^iwiih  UuWs  fu€  translafiiig  Lstfn  into  Lnglishy  deMgtyc^j^i 
trach  the  Analysis  ot  simple  and  eompoim^  .endlh(^*^or 

thod  ofcdustruinf'  Eutrupiiis^und  Ne|>os  as  well  as  the  higher  CUssccs ; 
Acc.  By  J.  Brnwemh;  A*c.  ]2‘mn.*pfri  foA.  Price  3s.  6d.  1821. 

y Y  K  pleanrcl  tvUji/Irtl^  two  connected 

the  ri^U.v^il  ofioiovt  aid  to 

"S  .  .  :  V  -  •  C  -  2 


Bo8Wor(h*«  Latin 

*  Bui , (hough  ^not  in  nrescnceour  Saviour  be  nigliy  ^ 

A*  guest  to  paitaice,  and  a  teacher  to  guide  r  ' 

Faith  sees,  though  unseen  by  the  bodHy  eye,  *■  • 

Him  protent  ia  Spirit  on  every  aide  ! 

« Ye«,  Saviour,  thou  smrely  art  here,  ibf,  thQU(^idtl 
A  promise  beetow.aa  thou  passedst.Awgy ; 

That  thou  wouIUst  Ibr  ever  be  found  in  t^C  n^idst 
Of  two  or  of  three  \tiho,asaemblo  u>  pn^** 

We  suspect  that  these  Hymns  \vcre  hofA^W^iiially  coin- 
posed  for  llie  purpose  for  whidi  they  ntre ’no^cbllcctecl.  They 
are  published  for  tile  use  of  the  Home  M\ss]lbn1try  Society,  and 
we  cannot  but  warmly  applaud  the  reatnnt^s  with  whicli  the 
Author  presented  them  to  the  Committee.*  Tie  wiH  excuse  a 
smile  at  the  uncouth  naiiics  of  some  of  his  tuiicSi  to  our  old- 
lasliioned  ears  new  nnd  strange,  since  wc  arc  ready  shew  our 
faM'iirahle  opinion  ol’  his  ]K>otical  abilities  by  inserting  aiiotlicr 
oi  Ins  hviniiN. 


The  Grax^  o/ the  Pious  Cottager. 

*  All  welcome  to  thine  earthly  bed, 

TImu  pilgrim,  to  thy  home  at  last ; 

Here  rest  thy  worn  and  w'eary  head, 

The  bitterness  of  death  U  past ! 

*  Humble  thy  grave,  and  not  a  stone 

Tells  where  the  slumb’ring  body  lies'. 
But  (iod  there  smiles,  and  that  alone, 

A  glory  slieds  i^at  never  diea  j 

*  The  flowers  that  o*cr  tills  low  bed  bloom. 

The  luuntlinglurf  that  wraps  it  round. 
How  lovelier  than  the^ costly  tomb. 

With  piles  of  massy  marble  crown’d ! 

*  Then  slumber  hero— 4n  Jesus  sleep— 

Thy  Maviour  and  thy  God  is  nigh ; 

This  mortsl  He  wiU  safely  keep. 

Till  rais’d  a  immortality  1’ 


s 


^60 


Taylor’s  Ketroupcrtiou, 


ilir  |ni|»i),  aiul  so  |>re*occtipyint^  llio  exorcise  of  ins  own  aUen* 
tiiiii  aiifl  liis  powers  ot‘  exeilion.  While  (hey  enable  him  to 
apply  his  attainments,  from  the  very  first  step,  to  a  perceptible 
and  encouraging  track  of  iiu)M  uveinent,  they  call  fonh  the 
powers  of  ju<ii;eiuent  and  invention;  they  furnish  all  (lie  dIiIh 


I  -  .  *  -  -  •  - 

which  %rv  Kniliy  desirable,  and  drop  them  as  they  become  fans, 
linriied  ;  they  nniicipate  ditiieulliea  nnd  preclude  objections,  not 


~  j  I  I 

by  at  once  <ievelopinij;  them,  Init  by  stimnlalintc  ond  gtiidin|(  the 
learner’s  mind,  so  that  lie  draws  out  the  solution  lor  liimseif. 
The  passages  are  selected  from  the  best  Roman  writers, 'ami 
they  are  p  ucrally  valunlde  for  their  sentiment  or  liistorictl  in- 
fomirition.  The  ((iiuntities  of  such  syllables  as  cannut  he  asm- 


tuined  by  the  common  rules  of  Prosody,  are  i^rnerally  inarkrti 
To  every  purQ<;rupli,  a  jndieions  set  of  interrogations  arc  aii- 
iiexed,  adapted  to  awaken  tlic  mind,  and  to  fix  in  it  Brndytlie 
most  ii«crid  priiieiples  ami  jiositions.  'I'o  the  second  ot  the  tvra 


II  i 

work'i  is  aniK'xed  ii  more  comph’te  and  pr.ictieal  illnstration  of 
the  Unm  tn  (’aK.mdar  than  is  to  he  found  in  any  other  scliuul- 
book.  In  short,  we  cannot  but  think  that,  eitiier  in  "ranimir* 
schools  or  in  private  tuition,  the  adoption  of  those  voliunes  wiH 
leml,  more  than  any  other  hooks  for  the  lirst  readinijx  tftff 
the  acx’itlence,  to  ensure  a  proj^ress,  not  only  more  rapid  thank 
common,  hnl  solid,  and  hnilt  upon  principles  clearly  nmkrstood 
and  indeltbly  impressed  in  the  memory.  It  ia  anuthiT  reoom- 
niemlatory  circumsinnee,  not  alw  ays  found  in  school-books,  thst 
the  st\le  of  priiitini;  is  clear,  and  pleasinp^  to  the  eye. 


Art.  X.  U  ft  romped  ion  :  a  Tale.  Hy  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Onpar,  Aolbor 
of  **  Maternal  Sulicitiulc,**  A’C.  ^5cc.  f  cap.  8vo.  pp.^!U).  Price  6a. 
Lonilon. 

^ name  of  tlic  Author  of  the  “  Family  Mansion,"  will 
perscile  w  itli  most  of  our  readers,  the  necessity  of  any  cfiU* 
cal  commcmi  itiun  ol  the  present  (ale.  In  its  i^ncral  sl\lf, 
its  fidelity  to  lile,  hnt  somewhut  sundire  coluiirin:;,  in  tlw 
v.ieity  of  the  narralive,  the  stroiit;ly  ilefined  indivi<lnaliiy  of  th« 
c  haracters,  uml  the  impressiveness  of  fim  moral  lesson,  it 
sviits  a  nhwitcrpart  tc»  the  former  work,  the  success  of  whick 
ban  amply 'justified  our  opinion  of  its  very  liii;h  merit  ami  iiiteratt* 
Mrs.  Taylor’s  style  is  so  completely  her  own,  that  we  ilo  M 
know  any  contemporary  writer  with  whom  she  could  be 
propriety  compared.  In  whatever  respects  Miss  Kd^^cw^k 
may  have  the  advant.i«;c  as  to  the  force  ami  rani^c  of  her 
the  key  to  human  motive  ami  human  character  which  Mm.  Tof- 
lor  )»osvt'sscs  in  her  correctly  Scriptural  views,  enables  her  bolk 
to  ffo  drf!;i4r  into  the  aririire  of  (he  heart,  afiil  tt>  ftblki* 
tliin^s,  if  iiol  mure  (Uaiuitically  as  they  appear,  uiort  iruh 


'J'aylor’s  Retrukpeciiou. 

ti«  ilK'V  »r<'*  'vlio  ttdmirc  Crabbe  us  a  can  scai  celjr 

fdl  to  in  Mrs.  Taylor’s  skotch»»s,  n  simibtr  accuracy  of 

oh>ia  va(iot),  n|>|ilicd  to  sni>ji'Cts  (iikcn  from  niticli  the  same  de- 
jmrdntMkt  of  life,  uitli  u  sirrn  exclusion  of  the  ideal  and  the  ro- 
luanlic.  Hut  the  spirit  of  these  moral  tales,  is  widely  didbrent 
Iruu)  that  of  the  moody  satirist ;  nnd  how  durk  sooTur 
ral  culourin^  in  which  life  is  represented  in  these  narratives,  rc'- 
lit;ioa  is  always  introduced  in  her  native  character  of  a  coin- 
lortcr. 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  hy  sik  li  a  tale  as  (he  ** 

“  inily  Mansion,’’  would  vary  with  thu  ciiaructer  of  the  reader  ; 
but  we  are  mistaken  if  its  natural  etl'ect  is  not,  to  induce  that 
pleasurable  melancholy  whieli  is  strictly  an  emotion  of  tasto. 
That  which  will  be  produced  hy  the  present  tale,  is  le.ss  pleasing, 
pailly  because  b*ss  ti.ii^ic, — hecavise  the  feeling  which  the  close 
iiiiipires,  partakes  less  of  pity  than  of  rci^rct,  und  the  picture 
ofbappiness  with  which  the  story  ends,  looks  like  df»solation. 
Many  of  Mrs.  Tailor’s  readers  will  purtuke  of  *  IMiss  Harriet’s* 
(libnaiisfaction,  who  complains  that  it  <locs  not  *  end  luppily,’ 
DotwidistandiiK^  the  shewing  ot  Miss  Harriet’s  father  that,  in  a 
certain  sense,  it  does.  The  value  of  the  lesson,  however,  is  tin* 
diininislicd  by  this  cirenmstanee.  Not  only  so,  hut  we  are  in* 
rlinpd  to  believe,  that  had  Mrs.  Taylor  consulted  her  youn^ 
readers  so  far  as  to  pve  a  more  poetical  termination  to  the  tale, 
and  to  render  it  in  tliis  respect  more  pleasing,  thu  lesson  would 
luvcbeen  less  salutary,  since  that  same  uiiplcasin^  emotion  of  re- 
p’el  is  the  one  which  belongs  to  such  a  retrospect.  The  irrepa- 
rub/c'  character  of  many  errors,  the  iiictlicacy  of  a  lon^  delayed 
aiDeadintfiit, — the  fact  that  other  thinicit  besides  (^old,  may 

‘  come  a  day  loo  late,* 

—these  are  lessons  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to  enforce  at  the 
rxpenso  of  a  happy  ending  of  the  talc. 

**  Ueirospeclion”  is  an  account  of  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Wiss,  or<rather  Mrs.  Lucy  Burrows,  written  by  herself.  The 
ntitiusmipi  was  discovered,  as  such  MSS.  j^enerally  are,  in  an 

ejbiiiet.  It  comprises  llie  instructive  confessions  of  an  in^ 
dividual,  all  the  miseries  and  sntT»>niii^s  of  whose  life  orlj^nafed 
»•  one  Source — temper.  Miss  Burrows  was  the  daughter  of' a 
^•apectahle  solinlor  in  sjjood  practice.  At  fillccn,  the  world  called 
kvr  handsome:  und  she  was  disposjul  to  l^•licvv*  it.  She  was  alsd 

•  ^il,  au<re(»uid  write  poetry.  Her  natural. temj)cr,  sheinfofnife/ 

‘  was  most  sweet,  and  soft,  and  cni^at'in*^,  and  liundift*,  and' 

‘  t««'hthlc,4o/iea  her  wdl  wa«  not  oppo>a'd,  her  opinions  cinftro- 
‘  »erteil,  her  cun venienco  assailed,  or  her  plans  interrupted* 

*  But  Ibefistie  experienced  au  indefinite  sensation,  accompaaied 
‘  a  transitory  tiush  In  the  checks,  a  sudden  palpitation,  and  a 


262  Ta)lur'« 

*  auickiiciiti  of  utternnce  not  usual  in  more  lrniu|uil  momooU.* 
Sull,  slic  was  rcckone<i  by  moat  persons  a  very  ^ood  temfimdprl. 
The  first  84!r}o>iH, trial  of  lu*r  temper,  was  occasioned  by  a  do- 
ineatic  uui^anc^  jp  tin*  siia|>e  of  a  clerk  of  her  fathcr^s,  for  niKNn 
Miff  Biuroua  liiid  conceived  an  aversion  not  wbotly  tinreisaa- 
ablc|  and  wliom  nbe  found  both  reserve  and  neglect  ineflhttotl 
for  keepini;  at  a  respectful  distance.  This  tlislike  de^en^rtrtetl 
into  a  conhrineil  malice,  and  the  Narrator  candidly  attribut^^o 
tlie  early  indulgence  of  malevolent  feelint's  in  this  instaoee,  a 
most  baneful  induenec  on  her  future  cliaracter.  The  ‘codsiint 
obtrusion  of  this  ohj»*ct  of  extreme  ilislike  upon  her  notice^  gx*- 
ratiu^  on  the  natural  irritability  of  her  teni|icr,  tendiMl  to  connmi 
those  habits  of  fcelmc^,  the  invetenicy  of  which  it  required  lon^ 
,and  severe  ohaslis^  inents  to  subdue.  Her  mother  dies,  nnd  after 
ad(*ccnt  period  of  mourning,  during  which  Lucy’s  domeshe  iaa- 
uaitement  by  no  means  raises  her  in  her  father’s  p^(»oil  o|MlMon, 
Mr.  Burrows  announces  his  intention  of  to inijini;;  her  liom^  t 
mother  in  law.  ^ 

*  It  was  but  n  recent  acquaintance;  luy  I'uilicr  had  met 

lady  at  the  house  of  her  brother,  with  whom  she  lived  :  ihinklng^hfr 
a  luitablc  nt'rson,  he  took  no  circuitous  course,  but  ctone  to  (lie  fiaint 
at  once.  It  was  not  in  chanicter  for  the  lady  to  he  quite  so  proiii|;itin 
her  decision — she  had  many  scruples  — nr  would  have. had  manyt,  hi<l 
her  lover  been  disposed  to  listen  to  them;  but  having,  no  time  for  I 
dallying,  he  quickly  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis — it  was  ootH  or 
nrrrr,  “  yr#/'  or  ••  wo.”  The  lady  said — “//f.f.** 

•  1  hml  never  seen  her  till  we  were  introduced  in  each.  qUifr  as 
mother  and  daughter — it  is  a  moment  I  slinli  ever,  remeaib^^o^ 
received  me  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  apparent  good  yv 

of  my  own  feelings  1  had  not  an  equal  conuiiaiul-^fny  denaeaoour  was 
sullen  and  reserved,  neither  concUiating  nor  prepobsessing*  Hov 
unlike  my  mother ! — thought  I ;  how  rosy  and  healthy  she  lo^!*^ 
though  that  had  been  a  crime.  But  whatever  might  bo  her  opinion 
of  me,  her  behaviour  contioued  to  be  unobjectionable ;  so  iM  I 
teemed  without  the  least  shadow  of  excuse  for  my  sulUiinost  and  re 
serve.  .My  father  was  too  much  occupied  io  business  to  observe  dim< 
things,  or,  if  he  did,  to  care  ab^mt  them :  yet,  I  think,  had  .be .  pokl 
but  common  attontion  to  what  was  passing  in  Ills  family,  he  luuuiooo 
have  discovered  that  his  new  wife  w  as  a  designing  woman ;;  ood 
notwithstanding  external  appearances,  her  dispositions  towards  ^ 
w  ere  by  no  means  friendly  :  but  her  general  demeanour  was  to 
iible  as  completely  to  conceal  her  arts  from  common  observers ; 

I  pven,  in  some  degree,  from  those  against  whom  they  were  ekfieciilly 
directed.  ■*!  tiv/;'*! 

In  the  mean  time,  the  improved  aspect  of  the  family  was  tbibk 
tV  every  1— thehouio  throughout  bore  oil  the  marks  of,  luiusf^ 

ment,  skill,  amt  addre^aa;  and  sho  did  not  scrapie |to  Jnsiiuiatu»su  *s 
butirect  way,  what  wpl  hut  too  evident-— that  d'c  preaL*i'isCpfo’'r'^''^ 
in  do?T>eklic  alT^iir'i  had  not  t.ikcn  place  before  it  \va«  n  aolcd. 


’I'nylor’s  iiv4ro§pectiun, 

*  Bui  what  produced  the  moat  irritating  sensations  in  my  bbsoin» 
was  her  arranging  every  thing  anew  that  sl^  could  luppoac  had  tx^n 
adjusted  by  my.  mother,  Sc^cclv  an  article  of  furniture  was  suffered 
CO  iviainjts  station,  if  she  could  discover  ihat^  her  predecessor  had 
nUoediit  where  it  stood  ;  to  remove  every  ve^lge  br  mcmbnal  of  tier 


pUoed  lit  where  it  stood  ;  to  reniove  evei^  vestige  or  mcmonal  m  tier 
i^eiued  to  be  her  invariable  aiih.^  And  for  all  thb^^'driih^ '  she  aa- 
kigotd  reasons  so  plausible,  that' they  could  hoither  etfsil^'he  contro* 
verted,  nor  charged  with  the  invidious  motive ‘from  wlikt' they  teally 
iprung.  -Ml-'*!  r  hr '-nii  'ioil '•o’i 

•  Nor,  amidst  her  multifarious  caret  and  ftnovaiions;  did  ihO’Ottiit 

to  pay  particular  attention  to  my  habits  and  manners  :  f  rofessingj^e 
most  sincere  zeal  for  my  good,  and  rooking  many  deolaraiuuiaj^Jper 
friendly  concern  on  my  account,  .she  suObred  scarcely  a,won^f)l9pk» 
or  motion  to  pass  unnoticed.  1  was  now  in  my  twentieth  ^  yemr^  ^d 
my  natural  disposition  and  previous  habits  were  os  littlQ^  fuitM  ^  W 
age  to  this  sort  of  school  discipline.  1  believe  1  had  the  gcn6ii1,'repu- 
tation  ot'  being  a  good  hgure  and  graceful  in  my  deportmeht^^ffiny 
rale  a  considerable  sum  liad  been  expended  to  render  mc’so7  ‘yet  in 
her  unbounded  zeal  and  solicitude  for  my  good,  my  step*niOihi^  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  stooped  insufferably  ;  and  to  remedy  this  ^iH^god 'de¬ 
tect,  whenever  I  happened  to  look  down,  I  was  sure  Co  fbel  ftla(son 
the  shoulder,  while  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  my  face,  and  drew  herself 
up  to  teach  me  by  example  the  proper  attitude!  But  she  bad  a  re¬ 
fractory  spirit  to  contena  with  t  the  invariable  effect  of  every  suc^  Up 
on  die  shoulder,  was  to  make  me  stoop  the  more  ;  so  that  1  was  in 
imietnent  danger  of  actually  acquiring  tW  habit  which  hitherto  .Jiad 
no  existence-  ''My  real  faults  (which  were  not  a  few)  1  persisted  in 
with  confirmed  obstinacy,  and  Uose  of  which  1  was  falsely  occaied,  1 
perversely  adopted ;  while  amid  all  this  studied  contumacy  oo  my 
pstti  she*' rermiined  cool  and  persevering,  indicting  upon, mSt  under 
covert  of  kindness,  every  species  of  insuH  tliat  her  ingcnuitiy  could 
devise." •  I  •  •  ,  h  *t  , 

*  Whnt  rendered  '  my  roortibcation  tlie  more  iotolerable,  was  my 
having  tn  endure  many  'of  these  maternal  chastisemenU  an  the  pre- 
Mmce  of  Peter  Patterson  c  to  whom,  evidently,  nothing  could  hfvo  Ji^en 
mote  gratifying:  *'  In  a  very  sliort  time  my  mother  and  tbia  young 
gentleman  tierfectly  understood  each  other:  the  signidcant  looks  w))icn 


thing  could  do  it)  to  them  both.  '  Still  my  mother  took  care,j,thjat  1 
should  'have  nothing  on  which  to  found  a  plausible  complaint  and 
eren'  if  afny  such  occasion  had  been  given  me,  1  was  by  no  mean#  pure 
of  redress  from  my  father ;  while,' had. 1  fbilcd  in  ray  appoal»  n^  f^ua- 
^  non  would  probably  have  been  srorse  than  before.’  j 

'  >  Mins  Burrows  ia  driven  at  last  ito^Uie  unwarnntabk^n^  of 
leaving  her  father’s  house,  and  taking  refuge  at  Fa^^  ;Tho« 
ro«ghgood-e.  )4iTlMS  olep  decides  her  «faUier  on  putting  ioio  kxe- 
etition  his  pttrpoaed  >plan  ol*  piaeingi  her  in  some  .cetpqoUble 
family  as  n  privale ' ;  but  it  hi  for  Uic  time  DUi,<Mide 
hy— On  o/fer.  The  ‘von  of  Farfner‘'TlioroiiglifDod  bath  Oiadt 


I»iui‘‘p|f  futliiiiMtlly  n:jrceal>le  to  the  Indy,  to  rciHh‘r  infirriu'^n 
nitieh  nrrlrrahle  alternative,  and  he  obtains  Mr.  HurrouVs  cun. 
sent  to  ad(hTs«  his  dauirlttcr.  His  nttnchinont  partakes,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  sobriety  of  his  charnoter  rather  too  imich  to  accord 
with  our  heroine’s  romantic  notions.  Her  IViend  and  voujidante^ 
Mint  Watson,  su^j^ests,  that  it  retpiires  a  little  stimulus,  and  to 
excite  his  jealousy  appears  the  most  feasible  plan.  This  perilous 
expedient  is  resorted  to,  and  is  attended  \>ilh  its  merited  result. 
Shu  loses  her  lover,  and  her  father  indii^nantly  reverts  to  his 
orii^inal  plan  for  p;eUin;r  rid  of  her.  She  is  Mimmoned  home 
from  her  set'oiul  situation  us  governess,  to  attend  the  death-bed 
of  her  mother-in-law,  who,  conscieiuM'-smilten,  confesses  havinfi^ 
hern  the  principal  a^ent  in  hreakini;  olF  her  acquaintance  with 
William  Thoroni;hs;ood,  and  an  accomplice  in  intercej)tincf  ill 
the  letters  between  her  ubm*nt  brother  Richard  and  his  family. 
Miss  Burrows  is  attain  left  the  mislu’ss  of  her  father’s  house, 
and  she  succeeds  so  far  in  ada))tin;;  her  conduct  to  his  habits, 
as  to  preclude  tlie  nece>siiy  of  his  seeking  for  another  sub¬ 
stitute. 

•  The  years  I  thus  spent,  alone  with  my  father,  notwiihstandiii"  bii 
and  iny  own  manifold  imperfections,  I  must  lunnher,  now  that  ibey 
are  past  and  for  ever  gone,  among  the  most  tranquil  of  my  life.  He 
shewed  more  of  parental  feeling  tlian  had  been  manifested  during  my 
younger  days,  often  alUuling  to  his  son  Uichard  with  deep  interest 
and  regret.  This,  especially,  was  a  subject  on  whicli  our  feelings 
^cre  in  perfect  unison,  and  it  essentially  contributed  to  mutual  en¬ 
dearment.  Time  thus  imperceptibly  stole  away  witlnuit  any  parti¬ 
cular  event  to  mark  its  progress,  till  1  found  myself  verging  towards 
iny  incridian;  and  by  this  time  I  began  to  repine  occasionally  at  the 
monotonous  life  I  lived,  and  seemed  doomed  to  li\e.  I  liad,  it  is  true, 
n  nmnemus,  and  as  the  woHd  goes,  nn  agreeable  and  respectable 
circle  of  friends  around  me;  nor  did  1  want  any  of  the  acconimoda- 
tions  or  even  luxuries  of  life.  Hut  pleasures  derived  from  such  sourcCi 

?:an  in  tlieir  very  nature  only  add  to  our  real  happiness  wiicn  they 
iirnish  the  mere  relaxations  t»f  a  mind  fully  engaged  in  wortliy  and 
if i!nort;\nt  pursuits : — thev  heeonu!  podtivc'  sources  of  pam,  and  of 
iftai’^crihahle  disgust,  when  tliej*  form  in  theiuM  !ves  i!ie  sole  or  the 
chief  olijccts  of  fife.* 

The  sickening  monotony  of  her  days  is  hrokmi  by  llio  death 
of  her  father,  and  our  heroine  finds  lier-elf  without  restruinl,  her 
own  mistress,  and  the  mistress  of  a  eonsitlerahle  forfum' ;  yc!,fhis 
jll  compensates  lor  the  lus?'  of  her  only  friend  and  protector. 

f  1  >oon  found,  however,  th.it  that  independence  in  its  full  hililude, 
for  ivbicli  iny  yet  unbroken  spirit  h.id  bc'cn  ever  pining,  was  not  to  be 
purchMed  by  money*  Indeeil,  in  what  state  ran  we  possibly  be  placodt 
iIihI  sImII  render  us  indcp.cndcnt  of  our  Minvr-crcatiireb?— andin  lioiy 
rpany  iC3pccl»aro  the  licli  stili  more  dependent  lliini  the  poor! 
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«  1  lm<i  uono  but  Tcry  «listni\t  rclntive§,  with  whom  1  hud  iittle  iiiUr* 
course,  and  1  now  took  especial  care  that  it  should  not  becoaio 
more  irec]ucnt ;  under  the  idea  that  any  uttentiuns  or  civilities  ,ou 
their  part  must  of  necessity  proceed  from  interested  views.  1  deter* 
iniDCu  neither  to  he,  nor  to  H'*cm  to  be,  the  dupe  of  any  flatteries  pr 
nttenlions,  the  motive  of  which  might  be  suspecied  ;  uiul  I  tlioueht  I 
had  so  perfected  my  natural  discernment  bv  experience,  that  I  be* 
lieved  I  could  always  detect  the  hidden  motives  of  every  one’s*  cofi* 
duct ;  and,  in  this  pursuit,  I  was  often,  if  not  ver>’  chnritobfc,  Qt  least 
very  ingenious.  I  have  since  bad  reason  to  queilion  the  correctness 
of  many  of  my  sage  surmises.  Indeed,  when  discernment  is  ihotLiciK'd 
by  ill-temper,  it  graduallv  induces  habits  of  absurd  suspicion,  uf  mil- 
ligniiy  quickens  the  intellectual  sight,  it  at  the  same  tinio  contracts 
the  held  of  vision  ;  and,  1  believe,  that  those  who  luve.dUccmtneal 
without  candour,  are  almost  as  apt  to  be  mistaken  in  their  JudgmunU 
of  character,  ns  those  who  have  candour  without  discernment  vin 
fact,  I  overrated  my  knowledge  of  the  world — I  bad  lived,  it  is  truD^ 
ia  more  tlian  one  family — I  bad  made  some  journeys  of  pleasure,  and 
1  had  mixed  in  general  society;  but  my  mind  was  never  tranquil 
enough  for  me  to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  wise  observation :  and 
many  who  have  been  confined  nil  their  days  to  a  far  narrower  sphere, 
may  have  exceeded  me  in  sound  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  of  the  world.  « 

*  Having,  among  all  my  numerous  acquaintances,  no  attachment 
which  deserved  the  name  of  friendship  — on  looking  around  me,  and 
taking  an  estimate  of  my  present  condition,  1  found  myself  a  solitary 
being  in  the  midst  of  a  world,  of  w  hich  1  had  once  formed  such  san¬ 
guine  expectations.  With  these  melancholy  feelings,  1  resolved  to 
quit  the  busy  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  select  a  situation  more 
congenial  to  what  1  imagined  to  be  my  natural  taste.  That  I  might 
be  free  from  all  cares,  vexations,  and  incumbrances,  I  determined  to 
hoard  in  some  respectable  family;  and,  having  fixed  upon  a  part 
of  the  country  delightful  in  its  scenery,  a  neighbourliuod  cheerful  in 
its  society,  and  a  family  unexceptionable  from  iu  general  character, 

I  adjusted  my  ufi'airs,  and  took  leave  of  my  native  town,  not  without 
some  painful  emotions  w  ben  the  parting  moment  arrived.’ 

I'lic  result  of  this  experiment  makea  her  regret  that  she  hod 
quitted  the  bouse  in  uliicb  slie  was  lioni,  in  ubieli  tier  parenl.s 
bad  lived  and  died.  She  now  lakes  a  house,  determined  to  have 
an  cstahiisbiiiciit  of  her  own,  out respomlliig  tuber  rank  aiidj’ur- 
tniio  ;  but  is  again  led  to  wisli  that  she  bad  been  leas  prccipjtalQ  in 
parting  with  lier  father's  furniture,  wbicb  nowsceins  in  her  re¬ 
collection,  all  iu  the  wide  world  with  wliieb  her  feelings  are 
nearly  allied.  ’  if  I  couM  now  have  looked  round  upon  the* old 
’  chairs  and  tables,  the  bureauH  and  culHiiets,  1  ahould  Imvc 
’  tliouglit  mymdf  less  tmlitary— less  deKolate.’  Satiety  ttid'dia- 
itrin  htill  attend  her  various  plan^i  h>r  hetiig'happy.t 
comes  on  attendant  upon  an  evatvgelioal  ‘initrhrtry,  *  Uifi  Iter 
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are  soured  and  tainted  by  die  spirit  of  relii^iuuA  tai. 

ino«ity. 

*  Years  thus  passed  away,  and,  to  my  shame  1  own,  left  me  sti- 
lionary  as  to  real  happiness,  and  ignorant  of  the  roost  efTectual  meant 
of  attaining  it.  One  day,  while  brooding  over  niy  manifold  sorrowi, 
in  a  commodious  npartment,  by  the  side  of  a  blazing  hre,  and  wKh 
four  servants  at  my  beck,  my  reveries  were  disturbed  by  a  sudden 
knock  at  the  door :  it  was  no  sooner  opened,  than  an  elderly  gende- 
imin  amiearcd  before  me. 

‘  Your  name  is  Burrows,  I  presume,  nuidam  said  he. 

•  Yes,  sir/’’ 

‘  •*  llien,”  said  he,  “  I  am  Uichard !”  and  in  an  instant  we  were 
in  each  other’s  arms. 

•  •*  Dear  Uichard!”  said  I,  “dear,  dear  Richard!”  and  I  could 
utter  no  more.  It  w’as  a  moment  ever  to  be  remembered;  a  pleating 
delirium,  which  1  am  continually  endeavouring  to  rccal,  till  1  awake, 
and  the  illusion  vanishes  like  a  summer’s  dream. 

*  No  sooner  hud  our  first  emotions  subsided,  than  others  of  a  more 

sober  nature  ensued  ;  we  mutually  wondered  at  what  in  reality  was  no 
wonder — the  changes  effected  by  lime  in  our  persons  and  manners : 
we  gazed  at  each  other  with  alternate  exclamations  of  astonishment; 
yet  I  occasionally  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Richard — the  companion  of 
my  youthful  days — an  engaging  expression  of  countenance,  which 
neither  years  nor  vicissitudes  had  been  able  entirely  to  obliterate. 
Bui  he,  in  bis  turn,  declared,  that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  Lucy  Burrows 
remained. — Dear  girl,”  said  ho,  “  you  have  had  your  sorrows,  1 
am  sure.  Old  rather  Time,  merciless  us  he  is,  has  never  done  a// 
this!”  and  then  his  lips  quivered — and  1  burst  into  a  convulsivd tit  of 
weeping.  •  I 

*  Wc  now  discussed  the  subject  of  our  interrupted  iiUercourse*  He 
assured  mo  that  it  had  occasioned  him  Uio  inosc  atflictivo  disquietude, 
—that  he  hud  used  every  possible  means  to  discover  tlie  ciujse;  and 
from  his  account,  there  appeared  reason  to  believe,  that  bchidos  .(hose 
letters  which  had  been  so  iniquitously  intercepted,  some  must  have 
miscarried.  He  added,  that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  service,  and  his 
own  immediate  affairs,  had  at  length  occasioned  him  to  desist  from 
further  inquiries,  till  he  should  again  visit  his  native  land — a  period 
which  hud  been  protracted  from  time  to  time,  beyond  his  exped^ttwtns. 
The  relation  of  hU  adventures  during  our  long  separation,  was  re¬ 
served  for  future  opportunities.  My  story  was  soon  told  he  was 
deeply  interested  and  affected  with  Inc  account  of  the  death  of  our 
parents:  against  my  step-mother  he  expressed  a  deep  resentratint, 
although  I  related  to  him  but  one  instance  of  her  perfidy;  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  his  anger,  he  w’as  softened  by  the  account  of  ncr  dying  tin- 

and  his  features  discotered,  that  the  amiable  scnsibnltiea  of 
youth  had  not  been  lost  in  the  rough  discipline  of  life. 

•  How  different  from  my  accustomed  feelings  were  those  with  which 
!  retired  to"  rest  on  this  mcmnroble  night!  For  some  hours  I  could 
not  sleep  at  length,  with  a  heart  at  c.i.h*,  T  fell  into  a  tranquil 
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•lumber,  and  awoke  in' the  morning qnne  unlike  the  forlorn  beittg’who 
had  risen  from  the  same  pillow  the  preceding  day.  Oh,  what  a  olMr- 
ful  breakrast  it  was!— every  thin^«  within  door  and  without,  seemed 
to  be  changed;  so  much  docs  toe  aspect  of  external  circumstances 
depend  u|)on  our  internal  feeling.  Now,  teasing  world,  thought  I, 
your  petty  troubles  at  least  shall  annoy  me  no. longcf*  Richard  is 
tlerc :  from  henceforth  I  voill  enjoy  the  oounliei  of  providence— nor, 

•5  I  have  done  hitherto,  learn  their  value  only  by  their  Jossl  *  ^ 

*  Thus,  in  a  few  short  hours,  my  prison  was  converted  into  pa¬ 
lace  ;  the  servants  appeared  really  pleased,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see 
them  participate  in  my  happiness.  Friends  and  neighbours  poured 
in,  uiul  gave  my  brother  a  hearty  welcome ;  while  the  village  rang  with 
the  news  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Invitations  ensued  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  niul  many  weeks  were  spent  in  festivities  at  home  andabroad, 
till  things  gradually  subsided  into  a  sober  calm :  the  novelty  had 
ceased,  and  the  emotions  of  our  friends,  who  at  first  were  surprised, 
HTuI  amused,  began  to  abate, — I  confess  I  thought  rather  premature¬ 
ly  :  hut  I  was  too  busily  employed  in  adjusting  the  liousc  for  tlic  re¬ 
ception  of  its  new  master,  to  he  much  disconcerted  at  these  things. 
Various  alterations  and  improvements  were  now  agreed  upon  and 
adopted,  for  mutual  uccominodatinn  and  pleasure :  and  again  I  ex¬ 
perienced  the  happy  effect  of  employment.  It  is  true,  my  brother 
and  I  could  not  exactly  agree  respecting  some  of  our  arrangements, 
and  occasionally  were  in  danger  of  suffering  our  disputes  to  degene¬ 
rate  into  peevishness  ;  but  the  recollection  that  I  was  Lucy^  and  that 
he  was  Richard^  had  a  sort  of  magic  inducnce  on  our  feelings,  and 
quickly  put  the  evil  demon  to  flight.’ 

Here,  it’  it  were  not  real  life  that  in  to  l»e  portrayed,  and  real 
character  that  is  to  he  illustrated,  would  liuve  been  the  place  to 
give  a  happy  turn  to  the  story.  But  Hicliard  cannot  work  a 
miracle,  and  the  following  account,  lliougli  It  contains  a  humi¬ 
liating  picture,  is,  we  ore  persuaded,  not  overwrinighl.  In- 
tleed,  (he  freedom  from  any  thing  bordering  on  exaggeration, 
wliicli  characterizes  Mrs.  Taylor’s  writings,  would  warrant  our 
giving  her  credit  for  udliering  to  literal  fact,  even  where  she 
might  seem  to  deviate  from  probability  ;  according  to  the  French 
adige — 

*  Le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours  le  vraurmblable* 

*  My  brother’s  constitution  had  suffereil  from  the  cffecU  of  long 
and  severe  service,  under  a  burning  sun  :  he  had  scarcely  leated 
himself  beside  me  on  the  first  day  of  bis  arrival,  before!  observed  the 
tremulous  motion  of  his  hand,  and  other  symptoms,  that  belrayed 
the  invalid.  In  consequence  of  this,  his  naturally  sweet  and  cogg¬ 
ing  temper  was  occasionally  obscured  by  pc^evishness  and  irritabt^y ; 
yet  he  was  so  radically  amiable,  that  nau  his  little  infirmities  even 
been  humoured,  instead  of  thwarted,  1  now  verily  believe  (now  ^lat 
it  is  too  late)  tlie  probability  of  his  regaining  a  degree  of  he^tb 
would  have  been  much  greater.  I  was  so  intent  on  his  good,  tliat 
often  1  did  not  perceive  I  wa«  putting  him  to  the  torture ;  and 


i; 
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»lrun^‘ly  imnj^incil,  tijat  ln<  wH^ll  beinj;.  present  anil  Inturei  greatly 
depeniled  on  iny  mrbinjj  and  thivarun^  what  1  called  bis  wliiiiu  {  Um 
f/iii  sort  oT  dijscipline  was  more  iban  half  u  century  too  lute.* 

‘  Vet,  nolii  itbstandini:  tbe  di.scorvlance  ol  our  principles  and  na* 
fund  dispositions,  uur  mutual  nrtai  bnient,  i  am  sure,  continued  un¬ 
abated.^  ^lra^;:e,  tiuil  1  ^Iu)u!ll  liave  no  more  command  over  the 
ebullitions  of  my  temper,  wiilj  iliis  habitual  conviction  on  my  mindl 
that  I  could  on  no  occasion  yield  one  particle  of  my  own  present 
conveuitMice,  or  waive  an  opinion  on  the  merest  tritle,  in  couipliance 
to  that  beiii^  wbom  1  vaiticd  beyond  all  the  world  !  All  my  giMxinesi 
leemed  to  consist  in  resolves  tor  to-mnrrnm  ;  bat  against  the  assaults 
Ol  io-iiay  1  w  as  ever  unprepared.  'I'hat  1  was  myself  not  altogether 
exempt  from  whims  and  unri-asonable  caprices,  iiiy  preceding  liistcry 
pretty  clearly  evlnce.*i, — and  Kichard  could  see  them;  but  he  was 
neither  rigid  nor  severe  in  noticing  or  opposing  them  ;  so  lung  as  ha 
could  have  his  own  way,  he  was  indift'erent  as  to  the  rest,  and  well 
contented  that  I  should  have  mine:  he  seldom  retorted  upon  me,  as 
lie  might  very  fairly  have  done,  li  id  he  been  so  inclined  ;  and  it  wui 
well  lluU  lie  did  not,  because  it  must  have  led  to  eiuUejs  rccrimi* 
nations. 

*  but  which  of  all  my  w  hims  and  caprices  criikl  be  named  in  com- 
parisun  with  bis  reijuiiiug  me  to  drop  nine  ilrop-i  of  rum  into  a  glass 
of  water  for  him  every  uiglit,  immediately  before  lie  retired  to  his 
ixroni !  l<ibjeclcd  to  it  from  the  very  lirst,  as  a  must  unreasonable 
and  ridiculous  custom.  “  l.ucy/’  said  he,  “my  liiuid  shakes  so  of 
laic,  that  1  c.innot  do  it  myself,  or  I  would  not  trouble  you  ;  and  now 
I  cannot  give  it  up,  for  I  have  lahen  it  tliese  seven  years.’* 

‘  “  riien,”  said  I,  “  permit  me  to  say,  tlial  you  have  taken  it 
seven  years  ti'o  long.” 

•  Still  l;e  went  on  to  insist  on  it  most  peremptorily,  ns  actually  es¬ 
sential  to  bis  nighr*  repo-e.  Sine  drops  of  rum  i)i  a  plnss  of  tivitrr, 
ncilliiT  more  nor  fewer,  fur  be  maintained  tliat  be  could  ascertain  the 
exnct  quantity  to  a  single  drop!  Now  i  would  rather  bavo  walked  or 
run  nine  times  up  and  down  stairs  every  niglit,  and  the  same  every 
morning — or  wliat  would  have  been  still  worse,  have  bad  nine  of  hii 
jovial  companions  to  dinner, — than  perform  a  service  so  irrationul  and 
alavisik.  So  alter  sundry  reasonings  and  expostulations,  and  occavional 
sallies  ot  wit  had  been  resorted  to  inetfeetually,  tin  wliieb  so,  much 
hod  been  s.ii«h  that  nothing  new  remained  to  say) — I  determined  to 
brave  his  irriiahilily,  and  put  in  llie  quantify  at  random,  tiinugii  1  will 
ilo  cnyself  the  justiee  to  add,  tluit  1  aimed  at  as  accurate  a  guess  iis 
|H>sslble :  but  at  sucli  pespelu.d  slavery  to  a  ridiculous  w  him,  my  rca* 
•on  ius  1  tliouglu),  nr  my  Umper,  revolted.  Not  lor  a  single  day, 
oi month,  or  year,  but  to  the  end  of  life,  if  I  now  yielded,  should  1 
be  doomed  every  night  to  the  intolerable  drudgery  of  pouring  nine 
ilriip#  ut  rum  into  a  glass  of  water  !•— with  less  it  would  bo  chilling— 
wHli  more  it  would  taste  <»f  llic  spirit!  and  so  a  dispute,  oficn 
amouDling  to  what  some  peoj>le  might  have  called  a  downright  quar- 
itth  was,  ul  ihu  two  eviis,  in  luy  opinion,  to  be  proiericd ;  and  it 
became  m>  habitual,  that  at  lengtii  \vc  regularly  »al  down  to  supper  in 
full  array  foi  the  onset.* 
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*  “  saul  I,  one  evening,  when  my  brother’s  fretfalncsfl  on 

the  fuhjrct  liail  exceeiletl  the  usii.>l  hoiiiuls,  “  yon  love  to  tell  us  of 
vour  valour,  nnil  your  brave  exploits;  but  remember,  that  *  he  who 
ruleih  his  spirit,  is  greater  than  he  uho  taketh  u  city.’  ” 

*  “  Ves,”  sail!  he,  “  ami  there  are  those  who  can  boast  of  having 
tlono  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.” 

*  So  saving,  he  rose,  and  lel\  tlie  room  in  great  irritation. 

‘  'I’he  next  morning,  he  cliil  not  uppenr  at  breakfast:  all  nlornii  [ 
hnstcneil  to  his  chaniher,  ami  teiuierly  impiired  if  he  was  unwell. 

*  “  I  do  not  feel  quite  the  thing,”  saiil  he;  ”  but  let  me  atone» 
and  I  shali  probably  ^  up  by  tlinner  lime.” 

*  lie  was  up — hut  evidently  disordered;  he  had  no  ap|)etite,  and 
his  cheeks  were  alternately  pale  and  Hushed.  Tortured  by  fears  ami 
self-reproach,  I  believe  1  oppressed  him  wiili  oHieious  tenderness : 
he  seemed  to  retain  no  resentful  feeling'^,  but  became  so  rapidly  ill 
before  night,  ns  to  need  medical  assistance.  The  disorder,  however, 
continued  to  hnfHe  all  our  endeavours.  My  pen  here  fails  to  depict 
the  torture  of  my  mind.  What  sacrifice  would  1  not  have  made-£- 
whar  sufferings  woul«l  I  not  have  endured,  to  have  protracted  his  life 
but  a  few  more  weeks  ? — h)ng  enoiigli  to  have  aH’orded  me  another 
opportunity  cf  evincing  the  sincerity  of  my  affection,  by  uniform  kind* 
ne^s,  and  such  attentions  to  his  innocent  caprices,  us  a  brother  so 
loving  and  so  beloved  had  a  .right  to  claim. 

'  1  approached  his  bed  with  u  glass: — ”  Here  is  your  water,”  said 
It  **  tlear  Kichard,  with  just  uiue  drops  in  it.  1  assure  you  it  is  ex* 
act;  perhaps  it  will  relVcsh  you.” 

*  11c  wanted  it  not :  1  knew  he  did  not :  yet  I  raised  his  head,  and 
applied  it  to  his  parched  lips!  hut,  oli  1  his  clay-cold  hand,  as  he  at- 
tetnpted  to  guide  it,  stiuck  a  chill  to  my  heart.  I  felt  tliat  very  few 
more  of  my  officious  services  wouhl  be  needed.  1  hung  over  him  with 
ail  the  ycnrningi  of  tenderness  and  despair. 

*  “  1  r/o  love  you,  dear  Richard,”  saiiid.  “  I  do  love  you;  you 
believe  that  1  <lo?” — but  he  spake  not,  neither  regarded. 

*  “  Only  let  me  know  that  you  believe  it,”  continued  I,  by  just 
raising  your  hand.” 

*  At  that  moment  there  was  a  blight  motion  of  the  hand;  but  1 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  an  involuntary 
movement,  or  in  compliance  with  my  request.  No  day  passed  for 
many  succeeding  months,  in  which  I  did  not  torture  niy  recollection, 
if  possible  to  establish  the  fact;  and,  occasionally,  to  this  very  hour, 
I  cannot  avoid  dwelling  on  the  scene,  in  the  vague  hope  of  extract* 
ing  that  particle  of  consolation  from  it ;  although  every  day  increases 
the  difficulty,  and  renders  the  image  1  attempt  to  portray,  more  and 
more  imlistinct.’ 

Thctleiitli  of  he  r  brother  plunges  her  into  a  state  uf  dcHpond- 
ency,  which  issues  in  a  tlangerotis  illness.  On  her  recovery, 
belter  views  and  better  feelings  appear  to  have  gained  tlio  aa<« 
tendency.  Acci<leiital  circuiustaiiceH  lead  to  a  leiievval  of  her 
ac4piaint  tiire  with  the  iiiextiiuable  frieod  of  her  curly  yeort.  111# 
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wife  of  FaniiiT  Tliorou^li^ood,  now  the  whlow  of  a  hpcouiI 
hunbaiid  ;  ami  from  her  aon  WilliamV  now  u  wttlower,  onr  fte- 
roinc  receiver*  a  so1>er  renewal  ol  the  offer  he  *  had  made  forty 
yeara  before.  Hut  ahe  wan  not  dUposed  to  afford  amusement  (a 
her  ct)nteiited  neit^liboiirs,  and  was  no  loiii;er  i^iven  to  chan{|^e; 
and  Mr.  'rtiorou^h^ood,  a[>|)reciating;  her  motives,  acquiesces  in 
the  pnqirtely  of  Ifer^ refiia al.  In  the  society  of  his  at'ed  iDotkrjr, 
her  dauflfbter,  bimI  grand* children,  Mrs.  Hiirrows  fiinls  a  source 
of  Mtiitary  interest  and  HVinpathy,  which  has  the  happiest  effect 
on  her  feelings  ;  and  the  evening  of  her  days  is  M*rene  and 
cheerful,  attended  by  the  consolations  of  friendsliip,  and  giUWd 
by  the  hopes  of  immortality.  •«  ♦ 

In  one  rcapect  only  we  anticipate  an  objection  to  tlic  tefideaei 
of  the  tale.  It  certainly  is  not  adapted  to  reconcile  the  litr 
reader  to  the  i<lea  of  a  single  life.  Mrs/faylor  is,  we  shrewdly 
suspect,  a  friend  to  matrimony,  and  we  venture  to  t>elieve,  iiut 
without  reason.  Hut  she  will  readily  concede,  that  a  more  dan* 
gerous  determination  cannot  Im*  formed  by  any  young  lady,  or 
any  single  lady  not  young,  than  to  be  married  at  all  evoiitt:.  Thr 
ap)>rehension  of  being  hdt  in  a  world  of  sti  angers,  is  likely  lu 
o)M*rate  fur  more  foreii>ly  on  strong  and  cultivated  minds,  tluii 
any  fear  of  the  *  world's  dread  laugh,*  or  any  regard  for  the 
vulgar  prejudices  attaching  to  (lie  single  state;  and  the  fuie  ol' 
laiey  Burrows  may  si'em  to  liold  out  a  warning,  not  merely  as 
to  the  etVects  of  temper,  but  as  to  (he  consequences  of  refusing 
n  gooil  otfer,  and  not  having  another  till  too  late.  Now,  .w<>art! 
iioi  sure  that  this  is  exactly  the  lesson  which  either  our  AHllmr 
intends  to  convey,  or  which  the  circumstances  of  society  call 
for.  Is  there  not,  on  the  contrary,  some  danger  •tliat,  under 
Uie  ap|>rtdiensioii  to  which  ue  have  alluded,  a  ooinpromise  of 
respectability,  h  surrender  of  true  inde|>endeiice,  and  a  perilous 
risk  of  happiness  may  be  incurred,  when,  late  in  life,  an  op* 
portnniiy  presents  itself  to  an  individual  in  IMiss  Hurrowa's 
oirctimstanees,  of  attaining  tlie  rank  and  dignity  of  matron  r— 
We  know  of  hilt  one  way  in  which  Mrs.  Taylor  can  etU'ctually 
repair  any  mischief  wliich  she  may  in  this  respet‘l  have  nusus* 
peotingly  occasioned  ;  and  that  is,  by  furnishing  ns  with  another 
tafe,  aa  an  *  antidote  to  the  misi'ries*  of  a  single  life,  in  wliicli 
the  lieroine  shall  have  the  merit  of  declining  an  otfer  at  an  age 
when  it  would  not  have  been  ridiculous  to  accept  it,  and  tlie  stiU 
hightsr  merit  of  providing  her  own  happiness  by  means  €H|Mally 
wwliin  the  reach  of  married  and  single.  This  is  a  debt  whtdi 
ww  Hitnk  <mr  Author  owes  her  sex  Oind  the  public  ;  ami  with  tlic 
understanding  that  she  wtlkin  dite  time  discharge  the  ohligHtioui 
we  give  our  very  eonlial  recomimmdation  of  her  present  rolimieV 
as  rejileie  with  the  most  insfriietire  h^ssons  both  to  }*ouiigand#ldf 
and  in  every  way  worthy  of  tbt*  Writer's  well  eanicil  reputatioi* 
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of'KIPTl'KK  History  i*»  go  frequently  rend  *b3r  yoting^.  |)er« 
^  sons  aa  a  task,  rather  than  as  a  plisigure,  Ubat  ■  anv  aitenipC 
to  place  it  in  an  en^ag;iiiv  jioiiit  of  view,  ia  worthy  oreomitieii* 
(iatioii.  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  llitre  ia  any  tliinif  re* 
liulsive  ill  the  original  phruseoloi^y :  on  the  roiitrary,  its  aitnplicUy, 
its  vtMierahle  antiquity*  nnd  its  iinalfectedneHS  are  peculiarly 
tUrnciiTe.  At  the  same  lime,  the  hahit  of  readinit  tlie  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  early  yoiitli,  before  the  mind  is  suBicienlly  matured  to  up* 
pnu’iate  their  peeuliur  beauties,  and,  more  (v|>ecially,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  making  them  u  book  of  eltMiieiitary  instruction  in  rea<liiig;« 
imist  have  a  tendency  In  proiluce  a  decree  of  inut  tent  ion, i  aud  to 
render  the  mind  insensible  to  the  fi  (*shness  and  oriffinality  of  (ho 
style.  A  ripened  iiuderstanding;  may,  in  part,  correct  Ihia  evil; 
yet,  it  is,  we  apprehend,  with  the  youthful  reader,  a  ditFicult  task 
to  sit  down  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  with  a  mind  as  keenly 
alive  to  their  beauties,  and  as  free  from  previously  fonned  habits 
uf  inattention,  as  when  on^ut^ed  in  the  |>enisal  of  the  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  day.  Hence,  the  very  same  facts  when  presented 
in  a  different  form,  may  probably  arouse  that  attention,  ami  eKcite 
that  curiosity  which  would  otherwise  have  lain  dormaiiti  and  thug 
counteract  the  prepossegsions  of  an  ill-condiicted  cMlucation,  by 
leading  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  volume  with  ardour  and 
|)ersevenince. 

The  work' before  ns,  of  which  we  noticed  some  time  ag^o  tlie 
first  two  volumes,  is  iirofessedly  *  adapted  to  juvenile  readers,* 
and  oa  sucH,  it  is  entitled  to  indulgence.  We  could  wish,  how* 
ever,<  that  the  subjects  noticed  had  been  treated  in  a  way  more 
enirulated  to  call  forth  the  intellectual  eiiert^ies  of  its  youthful 
readers.'  A  uide  field  was  0|>ened  before  the  Author,  and  it 
would  have  been  onsy  to  make  the  discussions  bear  more  directly 
on  some  of  the  ^aml  questions  of  iheolosty,  as  well  as  to  em* 
ploy  more  copiously  the  aids  of  Biblical  ciiticism,  or  to  illtislrale 
the  narratives  by  reterences  to  oriental  history,  customs,  aiMl 
manners.  For  instance,  in  noticing  ‘  the  Temptation,*  *  Uie 
*  marriage  at  Cana,’  ^  the  cure  of  demoniacs,*  it  would  liavo 
been  advisable  to  make  a  more  explicit  reference  to  the  various 
opinions  entertaine«l  with  regard  to  those  parts  of. the  Soripluro 
nevrative,  and  to  mention 'the igroiiiMlg  of  the  more  i probable 
interpretation.  The  sketch  given  oti*  the  Resurrect  ion,*  •  ooiiieo 
oeartHt  to  our  icb^a  ;  yet,  even  in  thin  instance,  the  enumeration 
of  the  evidences,  though  compfidicnsive,  is  neither  so  clear  nor 
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^o  t’orciblc  ai»,  widi  a  vt-ry  rescarcb,  it  luiglit  have  been 

Ila<l  lliiH  course  Ikm  u  lulojileci,  we  think  that  i\  double  ailvan- 
tatje  'Nonhl  hrt\e  Ijei-n  si’(  ur»‘(l.  'i’lie  hook  woulil  not  have  been 
roiiliiUMl  l4»  ‘jiivrnile  re.nh’rs/  Init  would  havi*  hiterestiMl  and 
iiivtriiclcd  the  luu'uiliuLC  el.i>ses  ol  soiiely  ;^i*ueially,  l>y  |>reHrni- 
iii^  boim*  ol’  toe  n.O't  iuiporlaut  and  most  pleasim;  topics  of 
tlu'oloi^ical  truth  in  a  populur  rorin  ;  ami  it  wonhl  have  called 
into  I  xereiso  the  meuial  powers  of  llie  youni;,  for  wlwun  it  n 
principally  udapteil.  'rhe  *;raml  reipiisite  is,  to  destroy  habits 
of  inattention  in  youni;  persons,  and  l(»  nriLv  tfu'm  think  ;  and 
we  helic^o  that  if  yotinp^  p»*oph‘  weiM!  treatt'd  more  as  men’ 
and  h  ss  as  children,  this  du'^irahle  elVect  Wi)uhl  he  in  j^rent 
iiu'asure  prodneeil.  N(»  metlnui  is  more  lilted  for  aceomplisliinij 
this  object  than,  in  !>ooks  written  for  them,  touehini^  just  so  far 
up4)n  points  impiiry  and  of  specnlalion,  as  will  reiuler  some 
<le*4ree  of  applicatiijn  necessary,  and  produce  a  dcsiri*  for  further 
intiu'matum. 

Ihohahly,  the  venerable  Author  iuteitdoil  by  this  little  work, 
to  ulVoial  the  hemdit  and  pleasure  of  iiisli uclion  to  that  ntuue- 
Kins  descriptiou  of  \ouui;  people,  whosi*  limited  iuforinatloii 
would  leavo  them  incapable  of  fodowin*;' hint  Into  a  more  literary 
path.  Much  insirnelion  may  he  ilerlsed  from  it,  and  there  ih 
an  unnlVectedm'ss  in  the  sl>!e  which  it  is  hut  ju>.lice  to  coiuincnd. 
Above  all,  a  spiiit  of  ardent  piety  and  of  tendi  r  solicitude  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  risini^  c;(’neration,  hreatites  in  every 
pas;e.  It  is  prenliarly  ph'asini^  to  observe  an  ai;ed  minister, 
who  has  passi'd  tliroui^h  tin*  lorn;  slai;;('s  of  n  prot! acted  life,  and 
whose  “  hoary  ln*ad  is  a  erown  of  ;;lory,'’  ^vh()  has  warred  a 
|;o<hI  warfare,  and  is  fast  veri^ini;  to  the  confmes  of  iininor- 
lality,  where  his  toils  will  ho  n*ward<*d  with  mdadiii"  honours,* 
de^licaliii};  the  last  ol  his  iiu'rttal  energies  to  those  who  are  cu- 
terioij  upon  tht*  eana  r  of  aetive  lili*,  and  who  are  soon  to  fill  up 
the  stations  which  the  “  fathers  in  Israel"  have  vacated.  Such 
a  spectacle  din  s  tin*  estimable  Writer  of  these  volumes  present. 
We  cive  one  <piutatlon,  selected  rather  lor  its  brevity  than  as 
beini;  stijK'rior  to  other  portions  of  the  work. 

‘  fiiK  (ir.sr.RAi.  (’nAii.ACfiiR  or  ciiuist  as  a  teacher. 

*  No  jrnmpei-MiMiul  at  bis  approach, 

Modi  wound  ihr  wond’rin^  t*ais; 
lUn  ^ldl  anti  m’liile  brealbeh  the  voice 
lii  wbicii  the  Cfo<l  appeal v. 

•  I  hr  vmrruhlc  Author  expired  Midcknly  on  New  Year’s  <l«y. 
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*  By  Ills  kind  hand  ihc  shaken  iced 
Shall  raise  il>  failin';  fiaaie  ; 

The  dyin;;  einbeis  >iiall  levive. 

And  kindle  to  u  flame. 

I.OG  A  N. 

*  When  wo  rise  from  the  |n  Tiisal  of  the  most  relohraled  urileis, 
nthrr  of  aneieiU  or  of  modem  limes,  and  turn  to  the  |>a;;es  ul  the 
otngelic  narrative,  we  liml  ourselves  in  a  new  woild.  A  new  cieiuioii 
rises  up  arouiui  us;  and  we  listen  to  u  nuNleof  instruction  \ery  dilleienl 
fiomany  ihinj;  to  w  hich  we  have  ever  attended  before.  Troni  the  whole 
uf  the  sacred  history  we  feel  convinced,  lln  io  must  have  been  something 
in  the  manner  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  our  Lord's  teachin;^  which 
produced  such  a  peculiar  charm  upon  the  iniuds  of  his  hear*  rs.  It  was 
not  so  much  he  that  sj'oke  as  all  nature  utleriii"  her  voice.  I'Neiy 
sight  they  saw,  every  s»»uiid  they  heard,  the  birds  of  the  air.  and  the 
kMsts  ol  the  field,  and  the  lilies  of  the  valley,  the  Heavens  and  the 
r.srth,  the  joys  ol  the  bles'-id  and  the  torments  of  the  sinner — all  from 
lus  lips  beeame  vocal.  It  was  a  livins;  picture  of  the  most  interestin'^ 
und  evei-varyiiii;  images,  wh  ch  were  coutinuallv  passini;  before  the 
mind.  Besides  this,  fioiu  bis  very  forcible  appeals  to  the  heart  and 
conscience,  be  made  bis  audience  instructors  of  themselves*.  We  <h>  not 
then  wonder  that  they  marvelled  at  him,f»»r  “  his  word  was  with  power." 

*  An  attentive  leader  «»f  the  tJospel  histtuy  must  have  noticed,  that 
our  blessed  I.ord  ‘;enerally  draws  his  instructions  from  the  conversation 
that  is  passino,  or  lhci>ljicls  that  surrtiund  him,  or  from  the  various 
cccuncnces  of  life. 

*  “  When  he  exhorted  Ids  «lisciples  to  trust  in  God,  he.  directed  llum 
tn  the  fowls  of  the  air,  w  hich  wm*  then  liyini;  about,  and  wi  re  feii  by 
Ilniue  Providence,  liiou':li  they  <lid  not  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  ;;ailier  init) 
Uriii:  and  he  bade  them  lake  notice  ol  tin  lilies  ol  ilie  field,  which 
*erc  then  blown,  and  wfie  so  bi'autifully  clothed  by  the  same  power, 
^nd  jet  toih'il  not  like  the  iiusbandmen,  who  were  then  at  uoik.  Beinj» 
if»  a  place  where  they  had  a  wi  le  prospect  of  a  cultivated  field,  he  bade 
them  observe  how  God  c  aused  the  sun  to  shine  and  the  rain  to  deseend 
tipOM  the  fiilds  and  gardens,  even  of  the  wicked  and  ungrateful.  And 
W  tontinuetl  tt)  c<»nvey  his  doctrine  to  them  under  rural  images;  s|K‘ak- 
ing  of  good  liees  aiiJ  corrupt  trees;  of  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing ;  of 
prapes  not  growing  upon  thorns,  uor  figs  on  lhisih*<»  ;  of  the  lolly  ol 
ctsiing  precious  things  to  <fogs  and  swine;  of  good  measure,  pressed 
down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running  over.  When  he  was  speaking 

fishermen,  whose  fainilies  lived  inurli  upon  fish,  he  says,  What  man 
of  you  will  give  his  son  a  serpent,  if  he  ask  a  fish?  And  when,  in  tho 
^tne  discourse  to  his  ilisciples,  he  compared  every  person,  who  observed 
his  pri-cepls,  to  a  man  who  built  bis  bouse  uptm  a  rock,  w  hich  sloixl 
f>rin ;  and  every  o;.e,  w  ho  slighted  bis  word,  to  a  man  who  built  bis 
ht>use  upon  the  sand,  w  bicb  was  thrown  down  by  the  winds  and  floods  — 
'•hen  he  usixl  this  comparison,  it  is  not  improbafilc,  that  he  had  before 
Ills  ryes  liouhcs  standing  ui>«ii  high  grouml,  ami  bjuse'*  slati'ling  in  the 
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valley,  in  a  ruinous  condition,  wlilcli  had  been  ticstroyed  by  imin* 
«latiou«.** 

*  Most  highly  !)rncricial  will  thr«c  observations  be,  if  vounp  peo¬ 
ple,  alter  their  perusal,  ri*ad  the  (iospels  witli  a  new  interest,  whici) 
tliey  never  felt  betore,  urui  i!jii»k  it  their  bij^hest  honour,  like  Mary, 
to  bit  at  Jesus*  feet,  and  bear  bis  words.*  pp.  1 J — 17. 

Art.  \II.  7'hinl  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Societi/for  the  Jm- 

prfn'cment  of'  Priion  Discipline  and  for  the  Reformation  of  JuveniU 

Ojfendcrs*  With  an  Appendix.  Svo.  pp.  l*ricc  *M, 

li  have  repi’atedly  called  (be  attention  of  our  readers  to  tlif 
^  iin)U)rtant  sid»ject  of  l*ri>on  Discipliiu*,  ns  one  wliieli  loudly 
dt'tnandtMl  (be  a(((Miiion  of  (lie  |iublie.  It  is  with  (be  liii^lit^st 
batisfuction  (ba(  wo  now  refer  (hem  to  (bis  very  in(er<‘s(injx  Re¬ 
port,  as  a  boily  of  evitlence  fidly  ostablisbinij;  (be  principles  on 
vvbitb  (be  necessity  and  (In*  pi  aelicability  ol  a  reform  in  (he  r\- 
is(iii^  system  wen*  contende<l  li>r.  No  snbj(*et  eonn(‘C(ed  with 
our  domestic  policy  is  of  more  intrinsic  and  permanent  interest. 
Hut  the  labours  of  (bis  Society  have  nut  stopped  short  at  the 
melioration  of  prison  diseipliiu*  in  our  own  country.  'I’bey  ha\e 
availed  (beniM’lves  of  <  V4*r>  opportunity  of  ciiculatintj  infonna- 
lion  on  (be  subject  in  forciu^ii  countries.  In  tliti  Uussian  capital, 
iin  institution  denominated  “  (be  Society  for  tbe  (*are  o!  Hrisons,” 
was  lorined  in  l‘'ltb  under  (In*  immetliale  patronai^e  and  by  i 
decree  of  (be  Ibnperor,  ubieb  owes  its  establishment  to  (he  in¬ 
defatigable  exerlioiis  nf  an  invaluable  member  of  (heir  (*oir- 
inittee,  now  no  m<*re,  Mr.  Waller  \'ennin^,  wbo^e  name  pns- 
teiily  will  assoeiati*  willi  those  (d  Howard  and  ilberfofce 
iimoiii;  (be  illustrious  benefactors  of  mankind.  Ati  auxiliatv 
l*rison  Sotiety  has  since  been  fornjed  at  ('ronstadt  under  the 
lm)M'rial  patmna^i*.  In  Sweden  ami  Norway,  tbe  cauHc  of 
prison  diseipliiu*  lias  also  mad<*  some  wav,  ami  is  likely  to  pros¬ 
per.  In  I'raiice,  a“  Un>al  .'‘Society for  tbe  .Melioration ot  Prisons,*' 
Was  establisbeil  in  nf  wbieli  (lu*  Kin”:  is  (be  Protector, and 

tbe  present  Kt  |u>i  (  c(»mj!iises  .snim*  inlerestini;  particulars  rfb- 
tive  to  its  proc<n*4rmi;s.  in  bjjj,b  considerable  exertions 

have  been  madi*  for  the  impro\eimnt  of  prisons,  and  a  t^rcit 
ilesire  is  manifesteil  by  all  class,  s  of  society  to  liirtlier  the  de- 
si;;n.  In  tbe  Canton  of  Herne  and  in  (be  Pays  de  Valid,  o«*'^ 
prisons  are  to  In*  er«’eted,  am!  at  tieneva,  a  bouse  of  <*«»rreeUoii 
IS  to  be  built,  for  wbieli  the  Cnmmittei*  have  iurnisbed  plans. 
pamphlet  in  1*^*11011,  (  utilled  “  Obsirvatioiis  mi  tin*  Prisons  of 
•*  Swiij.rrland,**  with  n  (ransl.iiion  of  .Mr.  Huxton’s  Wiukoii 
prison  discipline,  and  tbe  Ueport  id  the.  Lidies*  (*onimittcc  of 
Newt^ate,  has  hi'cn  extensix ely  ( iienlaU  d  (liioui;liout  Piancc, 
Swit/.crinndj  and  Italy  ;  ami  (be  Committee  4'Xpve'‘S  their 
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lio|>e,  UkU  1)0(1)  ill  the  (lumioloiiN  of  (ho  Kill);  of  Sardinia 
•ml  ill  (ho  kiiii^doin  of  \Vurtcn\hor!^«  the  s(u(eor  (he  prisons  will 
fipetsiily  iiDdert^o  most  i(i)por(un(  iiiiproveiiKMils.  A  coiniiiisHioii 
to  io%eH(i^^Ate  (he  s(u(e  o(’  (lie  {^iioIh  in  (he  former  of  tiiese  states, 
lias  been  t;iveii  to  (\>in(e  D’A^elio,  a  iiohleiimi)  who  has  very 
v^ariiily  at  he.irt  (he  improveineiit  of  the  crimiiuL 

*  III  (lie  prison  at  Turin,  uhere  (lie  prisoners  were  tTowderl,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  excesses  of  heat  and  cold,  ivithoul  allowance  of  cluthen 
or  the  means  ot*  empioyim'iit,  and  wliere  one  third  of  (lie  imniher 
were  on  (lie  siek  list,  a  iMilyof  rniik^  nr^rd  ! ythc  vxampfeof  a  dittin- 
l^ui^ht'd  fnnuie  in  thia^anintry^  was  fouiul  lahonring  (donr^  giving  work 
and  providing  clothes  for  the  prisoners,  allowing  them  a  portion  of 
their  eornings  till  they  left  the  prison,  ministering  to  their  bodily  wants, 
and  extending  to  them  the  consolations  of  religion/ 

This  is  an  imperiect  onllino  of  (he  attention  whieh  hns  berii 
fxcllt  d  hy  (1h‘  Soeiety,  and  the  success  of  their  lahoiirs  in  forcii^u 
eou'iti  it’S,  where  the  sum  of  hnniiin  misery  which  they  have  been 
iiistiunienlal  in  preventing  or  alleviating,  is  iinnn'iise.  Some  of 
llu*  ihstanees  of  heroic  philanthropy  whieh  are  reeorderl  in  these 
pages,  may  serve  to  teach  ns,  that  Protestant  I'hii^laiid  in  not, 
however,  the  monopolist  of  gmierous  deeds  and  1'hrist‘iike 
tharilies.  The  ileport  of  the  Paris  Society  holds  up  us  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  chaplains  of  jirisons,  the  excellent  Pere  •loussony» 
mIjo, 

‘  heieg  sent  by  the  C!onsnl  at  Algiers,  to  minister  to  the  slaves,  fixed 
hi«  residence  in  liieir  prison ;  and  during  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
ucvir  quitted  his  post,  lleiug  eoinpclled  to  repair  to  France  for  a 
«hort  period,  he  returned  again  to  the  prison,  and  at  length  resigned 
iiiti  breath  iu  the  midst  of  those  for  whose  interests  he  had  laboured, 
and  who  were  dearer  to  him  than  life.' 

lict  our  guinea  and  ten  guinea  philanthropists  learn  from  such 
an  instauee  as  this,  (o  estimate  the  (rue  value  and  merit  of  their 
eoiitnhiitions  to  the  cause  of  heuevulenet?. 

A(  home,  improvements  in  (he  construction  and  inunagomcnt 
ol  gaols  iiave  been  etlected  to  a  great  extent,  ami  the  magistrates 
irrner.dly,  much  (o  their  honour,  have  warmly  secoinicd  the 
views  of  the  Committee.  Tiic  Report  states  that  *  the  spirit 
'  with  which  exerliuiis  have  been  made  to  introduce  labour  into 
‘  prisons,  has  been  highly  gratil'jing.*  'Flip  following  particulars 
ire  given  in  onler  to  furnish  the  reader  with  u  general  idea  of 
(be  trmles  uuti  occupations  at  which  the  prisonerjl  have  been 
tmplriyed. 

*  .\t  (he  new  house  of  corioclion  at  Ih'dfoixi,  very  considerable  Altera¬ 
tion)  and  additions  arc  making,  and  a  stc  ppiog-roill  is  building,  in  wiiich 
tKe  j'.risoncr?  arc  to  be  cmploytxl,  in  scparaie  cIumcs.  In  ib«  CsrttOt/ 
gaui  a^o,  crrploymvnt  ii  provided  bv  tbc  cttAbllskmeut  of  a  mill* 
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*  The  cniploN  mi  ni  ol  ihc  piiMiniT^  at  Knul^ford  is  very  \arioti%  and 

Coufciilcrabli*,  vii.  wnivinj;  of  uoollrn,  silk,  and  cotton  ntticlcs,  blankris 
and  dfug^cU  ;  (ailorin^,  bliuc-makin;;,  joincrinji,  louni'inakind,  coo|>tria^^ 
\ihiU'a«>!niig,  |>aimin^,  nail-making,  bricklayin*;,  masonry,  black^mitb’* 
work,  straw-in«ilta‘9s,  und  ihi|>-liul  making.  At  this  prison,  the  net* 
uu^nin^s,  Iruin  «^tb  Decvinbei  16^0,  to  ‘23lli  March  ISCl  (lor  which 
pcruai  the  iiiciaiLMiumbiT  in  contineincnt  amounted  to  r2 3  daily),  were 
Iti^L  7*0  7d. ;  till*  cost  oflootl  ibr^.  l))v.3i/.  bcini»  a  clear  prolii  to  the 
emmfy,  bryond  the  cost  of  KhkI,  of  *2Sl,  8*.  Vd. 

At  i>udinin,  the  prisoners  ate  employed  in  tlireshini;  nixt  grinding 
corn,  sawing  and  polishing  stones  for  chimney-pieces,  tombstones,  tVc.; 
also  in  making  clothing,  shoes,  und  blanket^.  'I'he  females  arc  employed 
In  spinning  and  knitting;  making,  mending,  and  wasiiing  clothes  for  the 
icrNice  of  the  prismi. 

‘  'i’he  ctmniy  house  of  correcti«)n  at  Kxelcr,  although  deficient  in 
space  for  aerommoilauon,  presents  a  gratifying  scene  i)f  systematic  in¬ 
dustry.  1  he  j)li^onels  are  employed  in  sawing,  grinding,  smoothini* 
and  polishing  niaible.  \’.ises  are  turned,  ami  heautilul  s|H‘cimens  of 
ihiinney-pieces  executed.  The  lla\  mamilaclory  aUo  in  this  prison  ii 
well-managrtl,  andeairietl  on  fiom  the  first  process  of  ilressing  the  dried 
vegetable  tt)  that  ol  weaving  it.  'I’o  tliis  manufacture  those  prisoners  arc 
plai etl  w  ho  are  committi'd  for  long  periods  of  conlinemenl:  those  for 
shoiler  terms  are  cm  ploy  td  at  ilressing  hemp.  This  process  is  carried 
oti  by  ineansot  a  bruising  inill,  whieli  is  woiked  by  the  manual-lubour  of 
iweUe  men  in  a  set.  N'agrants  are  also  kept  at  hard  labour.  The 
women  are  iully  employed  in  washing,  making,  and  mending  the  prison 
clothing. 

‘  At  Durham  gaol,  weaving,  spinning,  beating  llax,  and  making  door* 
mats,  are  the  general  employments. 

*  .\l  ('lielmsford  county  Iiounc  of  correction,  a  master  weaver  is  cm* 
ployed  hy  the  county,  to  teach  some  ol  tlie  prisoners  to  weave  coarse 
linens.  .\  eorn-mill  lias  been  erected,  at  which  the  prisoners  work  iu 
companies  of  twenty  at  u  time.  Shoemaking,  spinning  and  weaviog, 
have  also  been  inlroduced. 

*  .At  (ll(>ueestiT,  a  mill  has  also  recently  liocn  crcctid,  and  there  is  a 
loieing-piiinp,  worked  by  a  tread-wheel.  'I  he  prisoners  weave  and 
T^ianulacture  cloth,  sacking,  saddle  girths,  towels,  and  stockings. 

*  .At  Winchester  house  of  correction,  two  corn-mills  are  in  daily  ope¬ 
ration,  which  employ  twenty-eight  men  at  one  time.  'Ihc  coiivicb’ 
dresM  s  and  shm's  are  made  in  the  prison  ;  and  the  woim  n  card  and  spin, 
iiiul  make  the  clothing. 

‘  .\l  Hereford  Penitentiary,  a  corn-mill  has  Ih'cii  huilt ;  and  the  pri* 
6*'ners  ate  employed  in  making  clothing,  shccs,  bedding,  and  in  the 
mannfactuii'  ol  bags,  for  sale,  from  the  raw  material. 

'  At  l^incasler  cu'-tle,  from  tbirty-eiglii  to  fifty  pieces  of  Manchester 
cottons  are  woikc'il  olT  |xt  week.  'I’lic  amount  of  eaiiiings  for  the  Ust 
y«  ar  IS  stated  to  U'  S60/. 

*  At  Uie  .Alancheslrr  New  Railey,  weavlirg  is  the  general  employment  of 
Oie  prison.  'I’he  amount  of  c:irnin;;s,  up  to  July  1820,  for  ooc 
amounted  to20A6/.  6j.  HW. 
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•  Pit*'tnn  hou>c  of  corirriion  justly  distin/^uishrtl  by  tbc  industry 
Mhich  prevails.  Herr  an  idlo  bnnd  is  rari  ly  to  bo  lound.  There  were 
l*frlv  Iv^O  looms  in  full  employ,  from  each  of  which  the  nveragt*  weekly 
t*«riiings  uro  5s.  About  150  piocos  of  cotton  gmuls  un*  worked  off  per 
wrtk.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  looms  are  of  the  prisoners*  own 
lUHitui'aciuie.  in  one  month,  an  ine.xperiencetl  workman  will  be  able  to 
(*ain  llie  cost  of  his  naoi  allowance  of  iood.  Weaving  has  these  advan- 
lagos  over  «»iher  prison  labour:  the  noise  of  the  shuttle  prevents  conver- 
Miion,  atal  the  progress  of  the  woik  constantly  requirrs  the  eye.  I  he 
accounts  i»f  this  prison,  c<»ntained  in  the  appendix,  deserve  particular 
attention,  as  there  appeals  to  be  a  balance  of  clear  prrdit  to  the  county, 
irom  the  lainiur  of  the  prisoners,  in  the  year,  of  139^^*  SI'*  I'his  sum 
vastHiiu'il  by  weavim;  aiul  cleaninL;  cotton  only,  the  prisoners  being 
beMde.>  einploycil  in  tailoring,  whitewashing,  Ihigging,  slating,  painting, 
carpentrmg,  and  labourcis^  work  ;  the  earnings  at  w  hich  are  not  included 
m  the  above  account. 

‘  At  Leicester  lonnty  hoiU'e  of  correction,  the  employments  aregrind- 
a'.|{  cjirn,  raiding  wool,  spinning,  and  a  stocking  manufactory; 

*  At  lh>slon,  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  worst¬ 
ed,  and  the  giinding  corn. 

‘  At  the  Millhank  Penitentiary,  .a  mill  has  been  erected  for  grinding 
corn  fonsunird  in  the  Kslablishment ;  also  a  machine  for  raising  water; 
ainl  luiothtr  mill,  with  a  similar  machine,  is  to  Ik*  erected  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  other  piisoners,  in  a  distinct  part  of  the  building.  The  amouivt 
of  the  prisoiu  rs'  earnings,  during  the  Iasi  year,  was  404?/.  4.v. 

*  At  Shrew shiiry,  a  mill  lias  beeit  erected,  which  employs  eighteen 
men  nt  one  time,  and  the  prisoners  change  this  labour  three  times  a  day  ; 
the  remaining  prisoners  are  employed  in  weaving  laces,  making  list  shoi*s, 
i\c.  '1  he  female  prisoners  arc  employed  in  baking,  washing,  spinning, 
knitting  stockings  ami  gloves,  also  making  the  sheets  and  wearing  apparel 
eonsuintil  in  the  gaol. 

*  At  Siatlord,  all  tiie  prisoners,  <  xcepting  those  before  trial,  arc  em¬ 
ployed  in<lressing  lla.x,  spinning,  weaxing  cloth  for  prison  clothing,  rugs, 
blankils,  knitting  stockings,  heading  pins  for  the  ilirmiiigham  manu- 
t«(  lurrrs,  shm^making,  tailoring,  and  grinding  corn. 

*  At  l.iwes  house  <»f  coireclion,  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  dre»- 
J>iag  llax  and  heating  hemp. 

‘  In  the  house  oi  corcction  at  Warw  ick,  work  appears  to  be  carried  on 
'•ilh  much  spirit.  The  mill  for  grinding  corn  employs  twenty  men  or 
UjiwHols,  and  from  a  bakehouse  adjoining  supplies  of  excellent  bread 
aie  legularly  convey  ed  to  this  tind  the  county  gaol,  and  the  saving  to  the 
County  from  ibis  alone  is  estimated  at  some  hundreds  of  pounds  per 
•mmiin.  Wire-drawing  is  carri<*d  on,  and  the  prisoners  perform  the 
"lade  process.  'I’liey  are  also  employed  in  a  woollen  manufacture, 
'^hich  is  very  successlul.  Hugs,  blankets,  liorsc-cloihs,  carpets,  girths, 
and  other  coarse  artic  les  are  also  made.  'Hie  females  arc  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  spinning  and  carding  wool. 

‘  At  iX'vizes,  some  of  the  prisoners  In  their  working-cells,  arc  em¬ 
ployed  in  knitting  their  own  stockings,  making  gloves,  5hm*s,  straw  hats, 
"raving  sliirting,  blanketing,  and  cloth.  Another  class  of  prisoners  is 
rmployrd  at  xuiion^  kinds  of  work  for  the  use  of  the  pri'-on — tailoring* 
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^hm'iuakin^,  Ac.  'I  horc  i^  a  roni-mill,  al  which  sixfcru  men  worV  %t 
one  tinu*. 

*  .\t  Worrrstrr  county  anol,  the  system  of  crnploynifiit  is  adininblf. 
l>ery  article  of  dres^  worn  hy  the  pnsoniTs  here,  is  intule  fioin  ilii; 
frinierial :  «.sckte‘^  and  b.rps  me  ihe  onlv  aitieUs  made  for  sale.  Mud) 
e«  rn  ii  efound  hen-!  ami  so  e.xeelleni  loise  been  llic  elUciso!  the  mill 
fliHf  lh»*  iiiii«ist rates  afe  about  to  cre<*l  anolluT. 

‘  Al  Wakcheld  al»d  ikwerlev,  the  pi i‘'«»i»ers  ha^e  been  fully  eiiiploy^,-^ 
nw  l!i(*  I'XteusiNe  works  I'anitd  on  )n  the  new  houses  of  corretliun  4 
lln»*'e  placid. 

‘  At  No»ihle<u  h,  Cbis|KMt,  I Iuntin;»ilon,  and  I.oulh,  mills  have  b<fn 
erteled  for  the  pu.puse  of  einph»ying  llie  piistineis,  ullhuugh  nut  on  thf 
tread-wheel  vysiem.*  pp.  IJ) — 

Ill  many  instances,  the  iiistnirtioii  of  the  prisoners  in  reading 
mid  wriiintjj  has  heeii  ultemled  with  exeelhuil  elVects.  ScliooU 
flip  this  purpose  have  heeii  foiined  in  the  prisons  at  Bedford, 
Durham,  CMiehnslord,  W  inchester,  Hereford,  Maidstone,  lA*i- 
CM’ster  House  of  i'oiTcction,  Shrewshnty,  \\  arwick,  W  orcester, 
nnd  other  places;  ehielly  iiiuler  the  direction  of  Visitin*^  .Vsso- 
I'iations  nnd  Latlies'  ('uiiiiuittt  es,  to  the  formation  of  which  an 
impiils<»  has  heeii  t^iveii  Ly  the  admirahle  example  and  success¬ 
ful  exertions  of  Mrs.  Fry.  Uespecliiii;  the  lahours  of  the  New¬ 
gate  liatiies'  (\immittee,  the  Keport  slates,  that 

‘  *1  he  I.atluN’  C'ommlitei's  \i>iiing  Newgale,  ami  tin*  lh)roui»h  Compter, 
ha\e  contluuetl  to  devote  llieniMlve^  to  the  iinpro\«*inent  of  the  female 
prisoners,  iu  a  spirit  woitln  of  their  enlightened  z<al  ami  Christian 
charity.  'I  he  him  ficial  etVict>  (d  tln’ir  rNcrlions,  liave  lu’cn  evinced  by 
the  piogres^ixe  deeieas)-  in  the  number  of  female  pvisttneis  n'-commillrd, 
which  has  ihmiuislied  since  the  nInIIs  of  the  l.ndies  to  Newgale,  no  less 
than  40  per  cent,  .^uch  lahouis  cannot  be  too  lii^hly  appreciated  ;  but 
those  who  ha\e  only  witne>v<'d  tht‘  unremitting  rare,  and  judicious 
•rraimemenis  of  llie  .\ssocialiou  within  the  i:aol,  can  form  but  an  inadt- 
<pi.ate  conception  of  tlie  e.Ment  and  assiduity  of  the  exertions  i)t  these 
l.udM*'.,  remale  c on\ lets  emh. irking  for  New  South  Wales,  me  furnisheil 
by  the  I.adu's’  .\ssociation  with  the  nuans  of  employment,  and  i>1  inoml 
ami  n  ligious  instruction  on  lhe\uyagc;  and  su'rh  a  system  has  been 
established  ns  Is  best  calculated  to  promote  goinl  ordtT  dining  the  pns- 
s:ige.  N\>1  a  ve-^el  m»\v  departs  fi»r  New  South  Wahs,  with  female 
con\icl«*,  hut  cariies  to  that  divtanl  ^ho^e  ahiindnnt  marks  of  the  un* 
wt  aried  ifloitsof  these  l.adies  to  rt  form  the  charaeier,  and  Hlleviate  the 
iui><,Tie8  of  the  female  criminal.  Nor  are  their  attention*  confined  to 
tluwe  under  scnicnre  of  the  law*.  IVmales  who  are  discharged  from 
Newgale,  destitute,  hut  disposed  to  return  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  are 
aUo  toe  cbjects  of  their  kind  solicitude.  It  is  pleasing  to  find,  that  the 
adiiiifaUc  «*.\.imple  of  this  .Association  has  been  surcessfully  followed, 
not  III  this  country  only,  but  on  the  Continent.  Al  Bedford,  Plymooih, 
Lancaster,  Ch.ester,  and  York,  similar  .Associations  have  been  formed; 
aad  at  pAr.s.  St.  Petersburg,  Geneva,  Berne,  4iid  Torino  Ltdict  of 
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c^l^^ingui^llC(l  rank  have  engaged  with  ardour  in  ihi^  inlcrobling  work/ 

pp.  31,  32. 

In  Ireland,  poor  iinliappy  Ireland,  one  has  a  iiielanclioly 
•mtiHitiCtioii  in  learnin;^  that  a  warm  inlerest  on  (his  subject  is 
hecrinninsT  (o  prevail,  principally  lUroie^li  (lie  exertions  of  the 
Dublin  As'iociation  for  the  Improvement  of  IVison'i,  formed  in 
the  year  1818,  under  (ho  patronage  of  tlie  Uig;)i(  lion.  Charles 
(Jrant.  Several  chccrinj^  facts  are  reconlcil  illustrative  of  the 
success  of  the  labours  of  Visitinij  Commit t<*es  at  Slijjo,  Kil- 
tnainbain,  and  Antrim.  In  the  Dublin  Bridewell,  and  a  few 
olber  prisons,  a  system  of  employment  has  been  introduced 
for  j)risoners  of  both  sexes.  The  improvement  of  the  prisons 
and  of  the  prison-laws  has  fornuni,  also,  the  subject  of  Nome 
iinjmrtant  le<^islative  enactinent*^,  amont^  which  an  Act  extend¬ 
ing  (be  aiiolition  of  gaol-fees  to  that  country,  is  of  signal  iiu- 
jM»rtance. 

\Ve  cannot  follow  the  (’ommittee  through  all  the  highly  in¬ 
teresting  remarks  and  <letai!s  which  the  Report  rompris<*s^  rela¬ 
tive  to  gaol-deliveries  and  other  points  connected  with  the  im- 
|irovement  of  prison  discipline,  which  loudly  call  for  Parliament¬ 
ary  attention.  But  we  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  of  it  to 
hll  our  readers  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
*  'I'o  reform  the  criminal  even  for  his  own  sake/  the  Committee 
remark : 

‘  should  be  an  object  of  universal  solicitude;  but  the  benefit  to  the  in- 
dividual  forms  but  a  small  part  only  of  that  wbicb  cNpericiicc  proves 
is  the  result.  It  is  (lie  ordination  of  Divine  Wisdom,  that  man  cannot 
Miller  from  the  neglect  of  man,  without  mutual  injury  :  and,  by  a  species 
of  moral  retribution,  Society  is  punisbed  by  the  omission  of  its  duties  to 
the  ignorant  aiul  the  guilty.  'I'he  renewed  de|)redalions  of  the  offender, 
Mbcn  di^cbarged  from  confinement,  the  crimes  which  he  propagates  by 
his  seduction  and  intiuence,  spread  pollution  among  all  with  whom  he 
assoi*iates,  and  the  number  of  offenders  tlius  becomes  imlelinilely  iiurl- 
liplied.-  •  •  •  Although  the  cause  is  stea<lily  advancing,  there  is  yet  much 
to  arcomplisb  in  tins  work  of  national  improvement.  So  extensive  tire 
the  (Jeh*cU  of  classification,  that,  in  thirty  gaols,  ronslructed  or  the  con¬ 
finement  of  25)83  peiMms,  tliere  were,  at  one  time  in  the  last  year,  no 
lewcr  llian  5837  prisoners;  and  the  whole  number  imprisoned  in  those 
gaols,  (luring  that  period,  amounted  to  2(»i703.  There  are  yet  prisons 
where  idleness  and  its  attendant  evils  reign  unrestrained — where  the  sexes 
arc  not  separated — where  ail  distinctions  of  crime  areconfoiindrd-^- 
here  lew  can  enter,  if  uncorrupted,  without  pollution,  and,  if  gnilfy, 
-^vilhout  incurring  deeper  stains  of  criminality. — 'I’he re  arc  yet  pris»(ns 
^hicb  retTivc  not  the  pious  visits  of  a  Clirislian  minister— which  the 
liitht  of  knowledge  never  enters — and  where  the  truths  and  cornwrlatirsns 
ol  thc(«os|H’l  are  never  heard. — 'Ilierc  are  yet  prisons  where,  for  the 
^'uiilycif  the  pfisoncu,  measures  aic  icsoiteJ  t*»,  as  levoltin:*  tf)  UrifisU 
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(idling,  AS  they  are  repugnant  lo  the  spirit  an«l  letter  ol  Kiigli^h  Ur. 
A  more  lierpieni  ^aol  ilelivery  ilno'ji'htui!  the  kingiiom — the  uholitiou  oi 
borough  prisons  nicapal)le  nt  matenal  iiiiprovcmeiil — anj  proiupi  meg, 
»urci  k>r  arn  sling  till*  progress,  aiul  promoting  the  reloi  ination,  of  ihc 
eriiuiiial  youth  ill  the  nn  lropolis ;  are  objects  which  require  the  early 
cousidirutiun  of  Ills  Majesty’s  ( lovermin'iit. 

•  'I  be  nmnilesl  t  tVecl  of  (lie  systrm  of  prisontliscipline  which  lheS(K‘iotv 
mJvocate,  is  to  prevent  crime,  by  inspiring  ailread  of  imprisujnnent,  and 
b\  inducing  the  eriiniiud,  «m  bis  discharge  from  roidinement,  to  abandon 
Ins  vicious  pursuits.  'I'o  recommend  plans  so  beneficial,  the  labours  tif 
1  low  A  III),  of  N  iKi.n,  and  of  l*A  f  I.,  were  powerfidly  diiecteti.  'I  beir 
individual  etVoris  weie  truly  valuable  ;  but  llie  exertions  ol  u  single  life, 
liowever  enlightened  and  indetallgable,  are  necessmily  lindlev!  and  im¬ 
perfect,  It  is  seldom,  but  by  associated  strength,  that  measures,  of  great 
nation.xl  inleiesl,  can  be  altaiinal.  Hence  the  atl\antage  of  a  Society, 
wlucli  shall  combine  the  energies,  and  unite  the  exertions,  of  all  wiioaa* 
interested  in  tin*  caus<* — em*ouiage  and  pi»»\ide  a  sucression  of  labourers 
— assist  in  keeping  ihe  subject  bi  lore  ilu*  public  alii  iition— and  ditl'uscin- 
fiiriinition  calculated  to  tacilitate  the  adoption  of  approved  designs,  and 
beneficial  arrangements,  in  the  construction  and  managemt  nt  of  prisons. 

•  .Such  are  the  objects  of  the  Society  for  the  improvement  of  prison  dis¬ 
cipline;— to  promote  which  llie  (’ominitlee  call  generally  on  their  fellow, 
cuiintiymen  to  extend  iheii  patronage,  co-operation,  ami  support.  The 
Society’s  funds  aie  employed  in  the  jiriniing  and  circulation  of  jiublica- 
lions  and  Uepoils,  ami  in  engraving  designs  for  prisons;  in  relieving  di*s- 
tilute  prisoners  on  iheir  dix  harge,  w  bo  are  de>irous  of  quitting  their 
criminal  habits;  ami  e^iMX-ially  in  llie  support  of  the  'I’empoiary  Uefugr, 
where  llic  iiiimlKT  adiniitiil  is  necessarily  limited,  in  consequence  of  the 
narrow  state  ol  tin*  (’ommiii'  e’s  tinances.  Toexlend  their  objects,  and  to 
render  their  exertions  more  jm  rmanenily,  Ji'.  well  as  widely,  bi  neficial,  the 
('oinniitlec  earne>lly  eiilieal  llie.iid  »»f  public  benevolence  ;  ami  they  trust 
that  pecuniary  support  w  ill  not  be  wiildield,  wlien  it  is  considered,  thaliui 
ibe  libi  lalily  with  w Inch  tins  appeal  is  nn-.wereil,  dt  pends,  in  a  great  meu- 
Riire,  the  sulce^s  nl  ihe  Society,  and  life  well.ite  of  manv  a  youth 
whose  days  will  uihei vs ise  lu*  "pent  in  misery  and  criim.’  pp.  (id — f)5. 

lioth  in  this  nml  in  the  precedin:;  Ibcpuit,  wbicli  oiig;lit  to  ac- 
coinpHiiy  it,  as  a  dociinieiit  of  (upial  intercsl,  the  outlines  ol  nu- 
inrroiiw  cases  arc  i*;ivcn,iii  which  llie  'i'ciupornry  Ueliige  (a  very 
leading  ieatnre  in  the  Society’s  plan)  has  proved  (lie  ineuns  of 
resturinp  the  ulVeiider  to  society.  We  select  a  lew  us  spe¬ 
cimens. 

•  1.  r..  J.  age  17,  native  of  Irel.iml,  c.une  to  I.ondon  for  employment, 
whcie,  being  liiv  mlK'ss  and  without  money,  iu*  was  templed  lo  steal  a 
sheet  fioin  his  lodgings;  Inetl  nt  Newgate,  ami  judgement  respited. 
When  taken  out  ot  pnson  by  the  C'ommitiee,  be  was  almost  naked. 
.After  being  placixi  six  immtlis  in  the  'rem|H>rary  Kefuge,  wbeic  he 
i'ouducted  iumM.'lf  ssiih  propriily,  be  was  sent  lo  bis  friemis  in  Ireland, 
but  m*l  meeting  with  emplovinent.  be  leturiuxl  to  r.ngUml,  ami  procurid 
X  titiution  at  Waiwiek  ,  bis  conduct  there  it  slated  lo  l»e  very  satist.*t- 


improvement  of  Pritton  liUcipliHe,  tSUt 

(oTTf  *'*(1  writton  n  letter  to  the  Committee,  thanking*  theni«  (of 

(Hr  rrlief  t\hich  was  ntfordeil  to  him,  and  which  has  proved  the  roeMis 
oi'reH  iiinj;  him  fmm  crime  iind  mi^ery•  m»\  * 

*  1.  W.  r.  ai^*  17,  native  of  SiHtf«»rd,  came  to  I.ondnn  to  obtain  work  5 
bfin^in  «n  at  disiiv«iS,  sold  his  clothes  to  procure  foM,  and  slept  in'tlM 
lifliU  at  iiijilii.  Necessity  dro\e  him  to  the  comniissiou  of  crime;  and 
be  snde  a  piece  of  flannel,  for  which  he  was  contined  dve  weeks'in  New» 
gite,  trii’d,  and  disclmr^ed  without  any  menn%  of  procuring  a  m^tl’bf  A 
nyii’«  h>d!»iii‘4.  After  heinjj  placed  a  short  time  in  the  Tenniomry ‘Ra* 
finjr»  dte  Committ(‘e  procured  his  admission  into  the  ltefu«^  for  thc'l>e#*  ‘ 
ntiite,  where  he  remained  fourteen  months:  his  Condurl,  in  both'mstW’ 
tuti«a>s,  wus  satisfactory,  and  he  has  since  been  sent  out  to  the  Ca^  Of 
ti<M)d  Hope,  and  apprenticed  to  a  n*spectuhle  farmer  there. 

*  9«  l^' ;  horn  Ht  Poole  in  Dorset;  parents  died,  and  hlfr 

wts  sent  to  sea  at  eiffht  years  of  awe;  went  several  voyaj;es, ‘and  wal 
once  shipwrecked.  Came  to  l.ondon  and  workinl  in  the 'coa  1*1)41*^; ' 
but  was  (lisrharwed  for  iijtoxiratit>n.  Heitip  in  "real  distress,  he  robbed 
*  Chelsea  Pensioner  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence:  was  tried  nnd^enw^ 
nctwl  of  other  offences,  for  which  lie  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped.’‘’’On 
his  discharge  he  was  quite  destitute,  and  must  ^lave  recurred  to  criminal 
bibits  for  subsistence,  but  for  the  Committee’s  aid.  F.xpresslog  hU 
fimrst  di'sirc  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  he  wAs  udmitttMl  into  the 
Trmpoiary  Uefuge,  and  he  has  since  been  provided  with  a  birth  on 
bt'nrd  a  merchants  ship. 

*  13.  T.  J.  age  19.  parents  arc  dead;  committed  to  Tothill-fieldi 
prison  A)r  picking  pockets,  admitted  into  the  'IVmporary  Refuge  for 
four  months,  and  placid  in  a  situation  where  he  has  conducted  himself 
with  honesty  and  propriety,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employer. 

*  14.  ll,  J.  aged  J8,  brother  of  the  lad  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
cue;  was  six  years  with  a  shiHunaker,  but  at  length  the  master  having 
liouoik,  the  lad  was  in  great  d. stress,  and  stole  a  pair  of  shoes  to  sell 
lor  food,  w  liieh  he  alierwards  observed  was  the  “  bitterest  bread  he  ever 
Usli'il:”  tried  at  llie  Old  liailey,  and  sentenced  to  three  inotilhs  tmprJ* 
Hmment ;  was  received  into  the  iostitution,  from  whence  he  was  placed 
on  board  a  mi  rchant  ship. 

*  17.  M.  M.  u  girl  of  8  years  of  ago,  was  found  in  solitary  cooluk** 
mrnt  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  the  metropolis,  blie  had  been  Committed 
k)r  one  mouth,  on  a  charge  of  child-stealing.  It  Hp|K*ared  the  |>arcuU 
bad  diisen  this  girl  iiUo  the  slrcrls,  to  beg,  sing  Imllads,  01  sell  matcliet^ 
•od  whenever  slie  went  liotuu  without  money  she  was  severely  bef^eu 
sad  turned  out  ot  (l(K)rs.  This  cruelly  had  probably  induced  her  to  cm,, 
nee  a  little  child  from  its  home,  with  a  view  to  take  off  its  clothes,  hi 
attempting  whijh  she  was  detected.  ’1  he  lime  of  iinprisoiimcni  being 
just  expired,  she  must  liavc  l>ren  turriixl  into  llie  stre«-ts,  helplesi  ana 
<ieililutc,  if  the  visitors  liatl  not  placed  her  in  the  'IVmporary  Kcfiigd,' 
Her  comluci  there  was  lalisfuciory,  and  she  has  bt‘en  placed  atm  riy  ^ 
spectuble  manufactory  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

*  18.  J.  II.  age  13,  having  associated  with  some  bad  girls,  w«s  en* 

‘  tired  from  her  parents  in  London,  and  after  being  absent  some  trtnd  was 

taken  up  at  Maidstone,  and  committed  to  Bridewell  as  a  vagrant  being 
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i  D  •  drtticute  condition.  She  wm  received  tro!n  thence  into  the  Tei»> 
porarv  Refuse,  re«itored  to  habits  of  duty  and  virtue,  and  has  been  re- 
toncilec!  to  her  parents,  with  whom  she  is  now  living.* 

•  *25  M.  S.  aged  Sil-,  coniinitted  to  Newgate,  for  stealing  a  sheet 
from  her  empluTert.  Placed  in  the  'IVmporary  Refuge,  where  she 
was  restored  to  tlie  paths  of  fidelity  and  duty ;  i>he  has  been  since  re. 
conciled  to  her  friends,  and  resides  with  them  in  Warwickshire.’ 

*  (i.  a  native  of  Scotland,  by  trade  a  baker,  came  to  London, 
at  the  nge  of  !(>  years,  in  order  to  procure  employment.  He  sue- 
coedud  in  obtaining  a  situation,  in  w  Inch  he  remained  for  two  yctn 
and  a  half,  conducting  himself  as  an  industrious,  honest,  and  religious 
young  man.  At  this  period,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever,  and 
obligcilto  quit  his  master's  house.  The  little  money  which  he  hud  saved 
Wat  expended  ;  and  by  his  illness  he  lost  his  situation.  Day  after  day 
wai  a|K*nt  in  fruitless  seaieh  for  work,  whilst  he  was  eonverting  his 
mpparel  into  the  means  of  proeuring  necessary  food.  When  his  lait 
article  of  clothing  had  been  disposed  of,  and  he  was  utterly  destitute, 
ihi.s  young  man  had  reeourse  to  dishonest  pracliees.  lie  was  appre¬ 
hended,  and  committed  to  prison,  where  he  attr.'ieled  the  attention  of 
u  member  of  the  Committee.  In  this  condition,  he  w  as  recommended 
to  the  eonsideratiun  of  the  Society  ;  and  by  them  was  placed  in  the 
Temporary  Refuge.  His  desire  to  conduct  himself  with  proprictv, 
was  proved  by  the  uniform  tenour  of  bis  conduct.  In  a  few  monlhi 
he  regained  full  possession  of  his  health  and  strength,  which  had 
aulfered  much  during  his  distress  and  confinement.  After  having  re¬ 
mained  some  time  in  the  Temporary  Refuge,  he  wa.s  provided  with 
decent  clothing^  and  with  the  nece.ssary  outfit  for  u  long  voyage,  a 
altuatiGii  having  been  obtained  for  him  on  board  an  East  Indiaman, 
in  the  capacity  of  ship’s  baker,  lie  is  now  on  his  voy.age  ;  and,  from 
the  conviction  on  hi.<;  mind  of  the  sinfulness  of  his  past  conduct*  and 
the  earnest  desire  he  appears  to  feel  to  adhere  to  the  paths  of  virtue, 
there  is  every  reasonable  hope  that  his  future  life  will  be  spent  in  babiu 
of  honest  iiulu.stry. 

*  L — W.  J.  was  born  at  sea  ;  his  father  w  as  for  many  years  in  the 
naval  aervice.  At  the  age  of  1  V  years,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  trade. 
He  loll  into  the  company  of  bad  characters,  and  joined  them  in  com* 
tnttling  depredations.  His  case  was  made  known  to  the  Coinniittco; 
he  was  received  into  the  Temporary  Refuge,  and  having  remained  a 
considerable  time  in  that  asylum,  was  apprenticed  to  the  captain  of  a 
snerchantmnn.  His  conduct  on  board  has  been  most  exemplary, 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers.  He  lately  presented  him- 
U'Jt  to  the  Committee ;  and  on  returning  thanks  for  the  assistance 
which  he  had  received,  said,  with  much  emotion,  “  This  House  hw 
laved  roe  from  ruin.** 

•  5.— C.  R.  16  years  of  age :  his  parent*  arc  both  dead.  He  workwl 
dxiring  several  years  at  a  cotton  factory  in  Cheshire.  Having  found 
hit  wuy  (about  three  years  since)  to  London,  he  was  employed  in  the 
hrick  ht*ld.*5,  in  summer ;  and,  in  the  winter,  in  several  dust  yards. 
Being  in  company  with  three  boys,  be  was  apprehended  with  them 
♦or  rebbing  a  till  in  a  shop,  and  was  committed  to  the  New  Prison, 
I'lfrkenwrll,  where  he  was  confined  a  week.  Hit  conduct,  during 
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L;»  rrsuiiMico  in  tlic  Refuge,  was  most  exemplary*  and  lie  hat  bcea 
apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  a  respectable  boiisi^  at  Honduras.  > 

•  t). — A.  1).  a  native  of  Sliropsliire,  who  came  to  London  at  the 
age  of  14-  years,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  o4‘  her  uncle,  with 
whom  she  lived  a  year  and  a  half,  and  hy  whom  ^he  was  rccommuiKletl 
to  the  service  of  a  very  respectable  family,  in  which  she  continued 
three  years,  ^ihe  then  engaged  herself  as  Bcrvant  in  unotlicf  family, 
&nd  having  lived  in  this  situation  two  years,  IcR  it  in  the  liopo  of  get¬ 
ting  a  better  ;  but  in  this  she  was  disappointed.  Having  been  a  con- 
fiderable  time  out  of  employment,  and  having  expended  all  her  iiieuns 
of  subsistence,  she  pledged  n  shawl,  the  property  of  the  person  wiili 
whom  she  lodged.  She  w’as  tried  for  the  same  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
was  sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction, 
Cold-hnth  Fields.  Her  case  became  known  to  the  Coinmitteov  by 
whom  she  was  placed  in  the  Temporary  Refuge,  and  every  ho|)e  is 
entertained  of  her  being  re-inslaled  in  a  respectable  situation  of  life. 

*  It  does  not  appear,  from  inquiries  which  have  been  uiadc,  that  this 
voung  woman  had  made  any  great  progress  in  crime,  or  that  she  hud 
(leen  ever  connected  with  wdeked  or  licentious  company.  The  above 
otfence  appears  to  have  been  her  first  deviation  from  the  path  of  in¬ 
tegrity.  In  her  case,  then,  the  importance  of  visiting  prisons  is  seen 
in  a  striking  point  of  view.  If  she  liad  been  under  the  necessity  of 
quitting  her  continement  without  the  benefit  of  that  immediate  pro¬ 
tection  and  support  wliich  she  received  from  this  Society,  she  must, 
in  all  probability,  have  returned  to,  and  ended  her  days  in,  the  com- 
mission  of  crime.’ 

These  are  facts  which  require  hut  to  he  known,  to  have  their 
due  ellect  in  awaking  a  general  interest  in  tlie  object  of  this  ad- 
miratde  institution,  in  no  one  of  the  benevolent  or  religious  as- 
sneiations  which  clisiin!;uisli  the  present  era,  are  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  pure  and  iindcfiled  religion  more  strikingly  and  charac* 
lerisiically  embodied.  To  “convert  the  sinner  from  the  error 
of  his  way,'’  to  “  save  a  soul  from  death,”  and  to  “  hide  a  multi* 
tilde  of  sins,” — these  are  the  ajipropriatc  offices,  the  geniiiue 
triumjilis  of  practical  Christianity  ;  and  those  individuals  do  little 
honour  to  an  orthodox  creed,  who  leave  this  part  of  the  example 
of  our  Saviour  to  ho  followed  out  hy  others.  There  are  strange 
caprices  in  human  benevolence.  Some  arc  all  tenderness  for  the 
Atriciui,  who  discover  little  sensibility  towards  misery  nearer  home. 
Others  warmly  sympathize  in  the  wrongs  of  unemancipated 
Catholics,  who  have  no  ear  for  the  snlferings  of  fellow  Pfo* 
testants.  Some  require  that  the  object  of  their  compassion  should 
he  a  Hottentot;  others  prefer  the  Hindoo,  and  others  again  tfce 
Creek.  But  true  Christian  philanthropy  is  “  without , piu**- 
lialiiy”  as  well  as  “  without  hypocrisy”,  and  calls  every  idaq 
neighbour,  whatever  he  his  colour,  or  his  character.  Wherever 
natural  or  moral  evil  exists,  there  it  will  recognise  a  powerCul 
'  claim  on  its  sympathy  and  active  aid, — a  Brainerd  or  a  Marlyo 
abroad,  a  Howard  or  a  Reynolds  at  borne. 
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A»t,  Mil.  SKLKCT  LITKU.MIV  INFtIRMATlON. 

GnUlancn  and  Publ’uhers  xifio  have  ivories  in  the  Press^uill 
the  Conductors  of  the  KcLkCTic  Ukvikw,  btf  sendiufr  i/i/onnoti$n 
(fost  jHiui)  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  wurkt  f 
,  u^ich  theif  vxntf  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  co/i« 
sistent  ivith  its  plan. 


la  thr  pirva,  a  ri-print  of  th.it  volu- 
•Khf  aimI  srurct*  iiiile  Mrfi.ual, 
i<iiail«!i*i  l'ii«'hiriiliitii,  or  InotiUithdiK 
Difino  Mn<l  Moral,  iii  royal  16iuo.  with 
■  portniit  of  Ihr  Author. 

Tho  Krv.  Satiioi  I  Horihr,  M.A.  hni 
far  aUvam  cil  in  ihr  u  nrw  woik, 

•iililh'il,  (lri<*iital  1  ilt  i  jturc,  appi  to 
the  ltlu«iiuliiH)  of  ih«’  .^at  rtMi  Si'i i|itiir«>, 
i)#*»ignr<|  a«  a  SripK'l  to  Drit'iilal  C’loi- 
tnioi:  in  ‘i  lar>:r  \tihino*  Hvc\  r!uM:ly 
anil  liaiiiiMHio  ly  piintcd.  Ii  w.ll,  Ic. 
inira  a  gn*at  Ualy  of  lllt«'rt‘^till^  iiiat!t*r 
M:l«iltil  Iruin  thr  iuo»t  iiiiporlaot  inu- 
tlrrn  publirAttoii'>,  ci  iil aiii  much  v.iluahUr 
crlticUtn  from  a  work  of  Dr.  Rommuhu*- 
Irr  of  hitrlv  puhlishiil  tn  (f*  r- 

aan.andnon  firti  irnn^Uted  into  Knpli»h. 

At  th«  »ainr  tiinc*  will  In*  pubiml'.cd  a 
ni'tr  iiiition,  hvmtt  the  »ixth,  of  the 
ilrirntal  C'uaiomi,  ill  »  ^ul«  bvu  crently 
auementnt  fiom  the  raiite  »t>urir«. 
Ituth  tbeae  wuika  mil  appear  the  fir^t 
»Mk  in  May. 

lord  Dillon,  nttihor  of  **  Cominr*n- 
tkritt  on  thr  .Military  F.'>liti>i«»hiiti‘nu 
and  Difriue  of  the  Uiitinh  F.mpiie/*— - 
**  Policy  of  Nations/’— -a  Irnii^lntion  of 
the  “Taclictof  .i^.lian,’'— *'  Lr-^ifiinacy,** 
Atf.  haa,  durmir  loa  rratdruce  at  Flort  nre, 
compoarri  a  work  under  thetiUe  ol  *'  t  he 
Ufa  and  OpinH>n«  of  Sir  Kichnid  Mal> 
travrrn,  nii  F.n^rhsh  (irnllrinan  of  tha 
i^vanieenth  Oi.lury,”  which  is  now  in 
the  prrM. 

Kariy  in  March  will  .■•ppear,  the  Ar- 
rhitrctural  Antii)uil'H  S  ol  Si  lion  ('luirch, 
ljiierp4M)|,  rrmaisting  ol  views,  plun«, 
Dy  K.  Hndfttto.  'ju  contnin  33 
pUtca.  4tu.  cohiUtbicr.  II.  I5s«  folio. 
:2k  IDs. 

"TbaRew.  J.  Mo«ison*a  l^rlnrea  on  tha 
Hrlalire  DtMica,  annoonerd  lf*f  pnUMra- 
tiaa  oti  ibe  hr»t  of  the  preseui  nioi.tli, 
wiUcaataiidy  be  rraiiyfv»r  subactibira  on 
the  of  Aprd. 

Mr.  Ctiuder  baa  in  tire  pnaa,  an 
abiirIcfU  tdilioo  ol  bia  Vrototant  Non- 

tonfataaty,  in  1  vvl,  Umo. 

% 


Thr  Rev.  T.  L.  Spong  l.aw  aia  Diartar* 
ara,  prraih<*<i  belorr  li  e  l.'nivrivuy 
Oxford,  neatly  rtady  tonp|M*ar. 

Mr  l..iiid*'eer  is  preparing  a  tr:irk,ia 
quarto,  which  will  i'«Mh>iai  of  refirrsam 
tatiiiea  an  I  txplanatiuns  of  the  hierncly. 
phii  nl  entrrav  iig%  that  Im^  «  beea  tliaa- 
t<rr««l  Ml  Ihihyloii,  Nmevih,  Ac.  and 
broui'lit  tu  Kualuitd  hv  rt  (  r  nt  tra\ellert. 

'I’he  Travels  of  'rheorlorr  Dtieat  ia 
vaiiouf  ('oiintiies  of  K.ur(»|  e  at  tha  fe> 
vival  of  l.rtters  and  Art.  are  in  the  preta, 
rtliml  by  (  liarlea  Mills,  autbru*  of  the 
History  id  thr  iTuaadis. 

Dr.  Drake  has  in  the  pre&s,  Kvenin|i 
in  .Autumn. 

.Mr.  C'hthirr  n  in  printing  in  .in  ortaro 
volume,  ntratislaiion  ul  lit  rzrlius  on  Ike 
T'C  of  the  Illuw|)ipe,  witii  iHitea  aod 
o  hi  r  add  tiuiis,  and  illustrated  by  plates. 

Miss  Lowry  will  soon  publish,  in  duo* 
(hT>mu,  Conversatiuna  on  Minrialupy, 
l'lu>tiatal  hy  plutis,  engraved  by  bar 
father. 

.'Ir.  John  Wmxfa  hiM  in  the  prew, 
Twir  Y<  ara’  Residence  in  the  kughals 
Prairie,  in  i he  llhnoiH  Country,  with  aa 
account  of  its  piiMluctiun^,  ^c. 

(iranville  P»-nii,  FNq.  is  printing  ia 
an  octavo  volum>*,  n  Comp.iralive  Vkw 
ol  tiiuMineml  and  M«isuiral  (Jtol'sifS. 

Tire  Rev.  Dr.  J«.ihn  l«llirrwill  aiua 
publish,  Snegration'  on  Cieric.il  ICIora- 
tioru 

The  third  voliimr  of  the  Duhli.i  Ilna- 
pital  Reports  is  ttearly  re.idy  for  publi* 
ra*ion. 

•Mr.  Chambrra  has  nearly  rtanltr  for 
the  presa,  (  odi  ctioiis  fora  Rii  graphf  of 
Eng  i>h  .An  liitects,  from  the  tif.b  to  tha 
arienti'rnth  cn. iiiry. 

The  Kev.  John  lb  wlrtt  will  anon  pi>k- 
IhK,  a  new  «<iition  i»f  l.ia  translal'ion  af 
E.uler’a  Algebra,  the  two  voiiimea  coiu- 
pre'aed  into  one,  with  the  addrtiona  of 
fV  la  Grange. 

.Mr.  W.  S.  Rote  ia  prep.irini:  for  poW 
iicatioi),  a  tranalaiion  of  the  Orient^*' 
Tnueni'rrato  of  Berui,  whirb  tnll  be 
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fglUiwrd  try  Iht:  t)rliiiMlo  Fmloso  of 

.Mr.  Rrrrnrii  nartoit  will  simmi  piit>- 
l«4ti  N  m'tv  voluiiu'of  poema,  uixlcr  tbr 
title  uf  Napulron,  ami  utli(*r  rot  iim. 

Mr,  C.  M.  iiitll  lr«!i  in  tlie  prcM, 
Mrnniirs  of  tiu*  Lift*  iiiid  Rt'Uii  of 
Cliarirt  the  Sriontl  ;  ini-liidii));  lu.iny 
Iriirrt  of  ttiat  iiion.trcii  aiul  hi«  IrienWs, 
never  bt-fort*  puhli»hetl. 

Charlev  and  or  the  ratmi.il 

from  the  French  (»f  Mde. 
de  K'niiieville,  wiU  Mtorily  he  puhliahetl. 

A  Svvtem  of  Aiulytio  ^leotm  ti  Vt  by 
the  Kev.  D  «>nysiii<«  lutrdncr,  A..Nt.  of 
tor  University  of  Dublin,  nnd  .Meniher 
of  the  K<»y.il  Iri»h  Academy.— Thin 
V(»rk  wdl  coni.iin  Fart  the  1st.  A  coin* 
pl«ie  Sysiteiii  of  Conic  SeclKnio,  proved 
bv  the  application  of  the  prim  iple«  of 
Aitjchra,  accoolintr  to  the  method  of 
!)«•»  Uarlet.  AU<»  th<*'Ph«t>ry  of  Curves 
of  the  inchi-r  o'  ller,  witti  the  application 
of  the  l>i(Tcr<Mitial  aiid  Inte^i  al  C!  ilcuin* 
to  them. —  The  secoiid  Fait  will  eontain 
the  priiiciplet  by  which  the  pro|MTiiea 
of  Cnrveil  Suriaces  tnav  Im*  nivesti- 
|atrd  by  the  snme  method,  and  thu  iii« 
ventilation  of  the  ti;!nrcs  ami  pru|N-rtiea 
ofCni  veil  Surhicevof  the  second  order. 

In  the  pie««,  Ob'ervatioiH  on  the  in« 
flutMice  of  Manners  upon  tlie  Health  of  the 
Hu'iian  Race;  mure  particnlarly  as  it  re- 
^ardv  Ftmiiles  in  the  h'jrher  and  middle 
ela«nes  nt  sueiety.  By  R.  Palm,  .M.  D. 
of  Newport,  Snh»p.  1  vol  demy  8vo. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Brady  has  in  the  pit'vi, 

A  (‘ritieal  and  Analytical  Dissertation 
00  the  Names  of  Fetvons. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  prevent 
manth.  Dr.  Roche  will  publish,  the  first 
Nuinh«*r  of  a  New  .Senes  «»f  .Aneieiit 
iri^h  Melodies,  with  appropriate  words  ; 
sail  with  Symphoiiies  and  Accompant* 
aents  for  the  Fianofoite. 

The  History  of  Stamford,  in  Lincoln* 
■hire,  cum  prising;  its  ancient  and  nio* 
dern  state,  to  which  is  added  an  account 
^  Sr.  .Marlin**,  Stamford  Bar«m,  and 
Great  and  Ciiile  Wiehorpe,  in  Nor- 
th.iinpton^hiie,  iv  now  ia  the  press,  and 
•ill  shortly  be  publish'd  by  Mr.  Dra- 
klrd,  uf  Siaiiifoid.  The  work,  allh«ai;rli 
•0  a  ftreat  nieasni'C  compiled  from 
Ibfmer  historians,  omtains  several  new 
and  interest. UK  documents,  ami  will  be 
<  nil>elligh(ti  with  a  number  of  cvceilciit 
■"jpavinis. 

Ill  the  press.  The  Bridal  of  Cadichairii 
.  sud  other  poems,  by  .lohn  Hay  Aflau. 


Dnrinft  the  ensuing  iiMMith  will,  bn 
publiNht'ti,  Travels  in  the  InCerlOf  r>f 
Siiutlicrn  Africa.  By  William  J.  Bur- 
chell,  Ksq,  W  itli  an  entirely  near  map, 
and  nuin«  rous  other  engravings,  frnni 
the  author's  own  drawings.  In  4to.  Mr. 
BniehelFs  Resc4’‘che*  iu  the  Interior  of 
Africa,  tiuiing  five  Years,  ovei  I,50t) 
mile*  of  ground,  bevides  iiumlierfest  la- 
t'  ral  excursion*,  have  produced  a  mul¬ 
ti:  tide  of  discoveries  and  obserratioos 
winch  have  never  yet  been  laid  before 
tlie  public. 

Nearly  ready,  Political  Essay  on  the 
Kingdom  of  New  Spain.  By  Alexaiwler 
de  Hiiinlroldt  ;  with  Fliysical  .Sections 
and  M.ipo,  founded  on  Astronomical 
Ob»erv,iiions,  and  Trigonomctilcal  and 
B.iroinetricai  .Mca^un'iiients,— Fritfisla- 
led  fnirn  the  original  French,  by  John 
Bl.ick.  ThcThinl  Edition.  In  4  vois.  Hvo. 

Ill  the  press,  Ixictures  oil  the  Isle- 
nicnts  of  Botany.  Fart  I. — Cunlaining 
the  anatomy  mini  physiology  of  thoM? 
organs  on  which  the  growth  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  tlie  plant,  depend  :  with  the 
explanations  of  the  icrtninology  cou- 
nccted  with  these  parts.  Illustrated 
with  marginal  cuts  aiul  copper-plates. 
By  Am  bony  To<ld  Tlmuison,  F.LS. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur* 
geons,  ike.  See.  In  8vo.  Vol.  I. 

Ill  tlie  pre*s,  tbc  Histoiy  of  the  De¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  ;  as  connectetl 
with  the  Scriptural  Fiophrcics.  By  tha 
Rev.  Cteorge  Wilkins,  A.M.  The  third 
etiiiiuii.  in  I  voI«  Wmo. 

Conversations  on  .Mineralogy:,  with 
plates  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Miss  Lowry, 
fioni  original  drawings  in  2  vols.  Wiiai. 

in  the  pres*,  E^urnpe;  or,  a  geoeral 
survey  of  the  present  situation  of  Ihtt 
principal  powers.  With  conjectures  on. 
their  future  prospweta.  By  a  Citise9 
of  the  United  Stales.  In  8vo.  • 

In  thu  press.  Considerations  on  tha 
Subject  of  Calvinism,  and  a  short  Traa*- 
tine  OB  Regeneration  {  designed  fur  th« 
ui«  of  sueh  as  feel  interested  in  the 
inquiry,  whether  Calvinism  be  or  be  not 
the  doctrloe  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the' 
(Church  of  England.  By  William  Btuce 
Knight,  A.  .M.  i  ’  , 

In  the  puts.  Two  Years  R'tidence  ie 
the  Settlement  in  the  English  Prairie, 
in  the  Illinois  Country,  United  Staiea  ; 
with  an  account  of  its  aaimal  and  vege¬ 
table  productions,  agriculture,  &C.  &o. 

A  description  of  the  principal  towns, 
villages,  Ace.  4cc.  With  the  habits  and 
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oifitif***  of  »h«  Hack*«ooH  mfn.  By 
John  WoimI* 

A  T»»ir»l  Votiinif  of  the  Hrinain^  of 
lirnry  Kirkr  Whilo.  S«  Utiril  from  hi* 
l^iur*  miU  oihrr  MSS.,  pri*f«Miry 

rroi«rkf  hv  Hob«*rt  Southey,  F.i^q  lllus* 
trail d  with  r^fiariot;^,  afirr  draainyt 
by  R.  K.A.  fee. 

A  arroiul  of  I.rifol»iM*»  I^r- 

ture>  on  th«*  Ue.-itilmh  %,  itixl  m  lhir«l  edi* 
IKMJ  of  llie  r»i»t  vi.lume  of  Skelchfk  of 
Serii»on«,  are  in  the  jne'S. 

In  the  roiirw  of  the  prrsirnt  month 
will  he  fiuh'ivhed,  the  KJi  mentii  of  Self- 
Improvenient  ;  or,  a  fatnili.ir  xiew  of 
the  intrllertnal  |io«ei*  aivl  mor.il  eha- 
raetrristtcK  of  hiuiun  n.iture  :  prinri* 

Art.  XIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

aiucr.AriiY. 

Ijnly  .I.tne  firry,  and  H»  r  'I'imes.  Ity 
fleorfe  liownrd,  r*.q.  With  nn  tircre- 
ditrd  l/tkrnrS',  niul  iiuiiieroo't  C'lita.  pent 
Hro.  18«. 

Memoir*  of  the  1  ife  of  the  Kev,  W. 
Trnoint,  formerly  l‘a'‘tof  of  the  l*r»*- 
hyter'an  Choreh  at  Freehold,  in  New 
Jer%ry.  IHtno.  I  *.  t'*d. 

The  l.ife  r>f  Captain  .laine*  Neil.  Tty 
the  |{f\.  (irorge  Haiclay,  Kilrvntniiig. 

I V.  dd. 

The  l.lvex  of  the  Ttrr.  r>r,  D  Mldrid;:e 
ami  Kev.  President  L'dwaid*,  ahiidged. 
la.  od. 

The  l.ife  of  William  Il»  y.  K'q.  F.K.S. 
Ky  John  IVarMoi,  F.  K.S.  F.  I..  S.  tic. 
8ra  18a. 

am  ANY. 

Bolaniral  Kamblea;  designed  a*  an 
eaay  and  famihar  Introduction  to  the 
eircant  nod  pUa*ine  Study  of  Botany. 
By  the  Author  of  the  Indian  Cahiiirt, 
liinu.  4*. 

ceoiocr. 

Conjeclnret  cm  the  fihy*ical  Cau*fa 
oC  Farthquakea  and  VoleaniM  *  ;  in  which 
it  i«  pri>po«M|  to  expinin  these  fiheiio* 
mroa  on  a  new  Mypothr  i«ia  of  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Karth.  and  of  the  exiat*  ncc 
of  an  Internal  Atmosphere  eoormuni* 
eetiiif  with  ooii.  By  the  Ker.  J«ii;cs 

I. itllc.  b»o,  4*. 

UiaTOtY. 

Memoin  of  the  Court  of  K«ng  jAmes 
Itr  I  n*(,  Bt  I.ui'v  Aikin.  >ola.  8vo. 

II. 4s. 


pally  ad.apted  for  yonni;  per.’^on*  etiierIo| 
into  aetire  life.  Bv  Rev.  Tho.  Fan 4, 
of  Harlow,  to  !  viJ,  I'Jino. 

In  the  pie»,  (  trnr  dc  l.ion,  or  tb« 
ThInI  Cnisade,  a  poem  in  aixieen  hook^ 
Ity  Kh  anor  .Xmie  Borden,  author  of  ibt 
\’eil* ;  the  Arctic  F'.xpiditions,  itc.  io 
*2  voU.  8vo. 

In  the  pres*,  CoMectiona  towarda  • 
Iliatoryof  Ancient  Institntiona.Costniira, 
I tlscxivr-ries  in  Seienr  e,  and  Mei-hanieal 
Inventiona.  Si'lected  and  n hi idg*il  front 
f  he  lh*y trage  riir  (ieachichli*  tier  Kr6it> 
duinren  of  pro’eSsor  Beckman  uf  the 
l’iiiven«lty  of  (Idttengen,  with  tarioui 
imporluiil  additiuna.  In  Q  Tola.  ICmu. 


UECKNTLY  PUBLISHED. 

MPDICINR. 

The  Principle*  of  Medieine,  on  the  plan 
of  the  lliieoioaii  Philosophy ,  \  ol  I.,  on 
fi'hrile  and  intlainnuitory  Disease*.  By 
K.  !>.  Hamilton.  8vo.  Sa. 

l'..ssayN  on  Sorgrrv  and  Midwifery; 
with  practical  f fliaervationa  anil  arhel 
Caaea.  By  James  Barlow,  Surgeotw 
8it>.  I ‘2  a. 

MISCFI  l  ANFOUH, 

The  Works  cjf  John  Pl.iyfair, 
late  Professor  of  Natural  PuiloNophy  ia 
the  Uiiiversitv  of  rdioliurgh,  ^C.  &<*. 
With  It  Memoir  of  tiic  Author.  4  tuL 
8iu.  21.  12a.  dd 

Till  Story  of  Plgoo ;  a  Malay  B<'T ; 
eontniniog  all  the  InciiUnts  and  Aftco 
dote*.-. of  Ilia  n  al  1,'fe  ;  celUc  ed  logethfr, 
and  .arrnne^d  f(»r  the  Instruction  of 
Young  PiTMUii.  By  ^V,  (>nrdiner,  lit® 
.Ma*ter  of  Itie  Sydney  and  Aylhurlon 
(iiammar  School;  Author  of  tire  fori* 
night’s  V’i>il,  &,r.  in  one  volume,  1aiira» 
embellished  with  an  highly  tinishtxi  Fron¬ 
tispiece  by  Freeui  rn  ;  from  an  original 
Des  gn  by  Ciutkshauk.  Piice  2i.  half* 

boilIHl. 

F>a.ry»,  Moral,  Philoaophical,  and 
Stomachieal,  on  the  iiupoitaiit  ScieiKt 
of  (iiMxl  Liiiiig.  Dtdicaied  to  the  Klghl 
Wor-hipfid  tl»e  Court  ol  .Mderuien.  Bj 
laiiincelot  .Sturgeon,  Fellow  of  tlm 
Bi  rf*atrak  C  luh,  and  an  Honorary  Mi  to* 
her  of  si'srral  Foreign  Pic  Nics,  itc. 
12ino.  *Ja,  dd.  iMrards. 

A  new  Dirliunary  of  Aneedc.tes,  illu** 
tratise  of  Character  and  F-senta;  from 
flenuine  Souicea.  By  CIcoige  Raniaay. 
ivo.  l>i. 
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An  On. HI  <1  ''»*t  ol  IS  ilm  nml  llyiiiii 
w>th  a  fu  irral  for 

|.u’»lr  worship,  and  harinoni*e«t  for 
ihr  *  or  four  wiih  fnrnretl  b.i»se« 

ihr  ami  l*i.im>  By  the 

R<r.  David  tvtrard  Ford,  Lymiiigiuii. 
30.  6d. 

rmtOLocY, 

A  H.irinnnioal  (irainmar  of  the  Prin- 
fi|ul  Aiu'u;iit  and  Moilcrn  I.an^tingrt. 
By  the  Kev.  F.  Nolan.  2  volii.  l‘2iuo. 
11.  bs. 

rOPTRY. 

7'lu*  Martyr  of  .\inicH*h:  n  Dramatic 
p.«rin.  I'V  tin*  Krv.  II.  11.  Milm.an, 
Prn‘t''Hr  of  IVn-trv  in  tlie  rnivemity  of 
()tf<<rd.  ^vo.  8>.  (III. 

The  riiaiie  of  Fife :  a  P<M*m.  By 
Wdliam  reiinant,  author  of  Anster 
Fair,  and  other  Poems.  8vo.  Ss. 

Italy  :  a  Po«  in  Part  the  FiiHt.  ('oii- 
U’qU:  1  ho  Lakeof  fleiiev.i — The  flreat 
Sl  Bernard — The  Descent — Jorassc— 
Mar^tret  De  roiir>— Tne  Alp's— Como 
— lUrj^.rmo —  Italy — Venice —  l.uigi— 
bi.  .Mark’s  Place— The  Brides  of  Ve¬ 
nice  —  F«i>cor  i — ,\  rq  n  a  — ( 1 1  ne  v  ra— Flo- 
rciH'e — Dun  Caizia.  f.cap.  Hvo.  7s. 

T*ie  reinplar.  l‘2mo.  5s. 

S|>ecinu‘ns  of  the  tierman  l.yrc 
P(K't> ;  consisting  of  'rraiislations  in 
Verse  frim  tlie  Works  of  Burger,  Clor*- 
Ihe,  Jacobi,  Klopslock,  Schiller,  5cc. 
Ac.  interspersed  with  Biographical  No- 
t  res,  and  ornamented  with  W(»od  engra- 
>inKS  by  the  first  artist*.  8vo.  I  Os.  (id, 

riie  Widow’s  Ta*e,  and  other  I’o^ois. 
F.v  the  Author  of  Fllen  Fii/arthur,  a 
Metrical  'I'.ile.  f.cap.  8vo.  6s.  6d, 

POI.1  riCAL. 

The  Ri-v.  Robert  Hall’s  fattter,  oc- 
ctsioned  by  a  review  of  his  A|K>lo;y  for 
the  Freedom  of  the  Prc<»  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  fiunrdian.  With  an  .Appendix  con¬ 
taining  that  Review,  twl. 

l.eticts  of  Junius.  With  Preliminary 
Bissertatioiis  and  Copi  ms  Notes,  hy 
Atticns  Seenndus.  With  seven  portraits 
and  vignette  title.  ISmo.  6s. 

•An  Ap|x'al  to  the  Pnhiic  in  Defence 
of  the  Spitallielda’ Act :  with  Remarks 
oo  the  Causes  which  have  led  to  the 
ntiv  ries  ami  moral  deterioration  of  the 
Fuor.  By  William  llalc.  8vo.  2i. 

1  MROLOCY. 

The  Old  Teatamcni,  arranged  on  the 


B.isis  of  Li^htfiMit's  Clirun'ele,  in  His¬ 
torical  and  Chronological  Order,  in 
aneh  manner,  that  the  bcoks,  chapters, 
psalms,  pn*phi*ciea,  Acc.  may  Ue  read  aa 
one  connected  histury,  m  the  very 
words  of  the  authoripesl  translation. 
To  the  above  arc  ad<lrd  six  in«lex«s.  By 
the  Rrr.  (leorgc  Townsend,  M.A.  ijf 
Trinity  College,  Cant  bridge.  2,  tola, 
8vo.  H.  la. 

A  .^nmmarv  of  Christian  Faith  and 
Practice,  eoiilirmed  by  relercncr  to  the 
Text  of  Holy  Scripture ;  compansl 
with  the  Liturgy,  Artich'N,  and  Homilies 
of  the  Church  of  Knirtand  ;  and  iltns* 
traterl  by  extracts  from  the  chief  of 
those  works  which  recuivixl  the  sanction 
of  public  authority  from  the  time  ot  t*te 
Keloimation  to  the  tinal  revUion  of  tho 
esta'dishtsl  Formularies.  By  the  Rer. 
K.  J.  Burrow,  D.D.  F.R.  und  L.S.  3 
vuls.  I'Jino.  11.  Is. 

The  Village  Preacher,  a  (adlertlonof 
short,  plain  Sermons;  partly  original, 
partly  selected,  auJ  adapter!  tr>  Villafc 
Instruclton.  By  a  Clergyman  ot  the 
Church  of  Rngland  \’ol.  II.  12mo.  5s. 

Sixteen  Vill.ige  Sermons,  on  certain 
I’.irts  of  thr;  Christian  Charar'ter.  Ht 
the  R«>rr.  Ldward  Berens,  A.M.  l'2ino.4s. 

Skt'tches  of  (100)  Sermons,  preached 
to  Congregations,  m  various  Parts  of 
the  United  Kingriom,  and  on  tho  P.nrrv- 
IH'an  Continent :  furnished  liy  their 
resiiectivr  .Authors.  Vol.  II.  I'iinn.  4s. 

Cottage  Lev'tnrcs.  By  Joseph  Jones. 

No.  I.  (  Po  he  continued  mouth- 
ly.)  Id. 

A'lVeattM*  on  thedospel  ConMitiition. 
By  the  Lite  IC'v.  \V.  Bniiict.  To  which 
is  pnlisefl,  a  Short  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  com¬ 
prising  rurre«»|M»iHlenee  with  Rev.  Rob. 
Ha'I,  Andrew  Fuller,  Acc.  By  N.  K. 
Pugsley.  8 VO.  Bh. 

The  Protestant  Rr  formal  ion  vindica- 
t«*d :  a  Sermon  preachetl  at  Preston. 
By  JoM'ph  Fletr'her,  M..\.  Is. 

Rihgion  Simplified;  or  answer*  in 
verse  to  important  relighuis  questions, 
with  .Scripture  proofs.  By  a  Friend  to 
Sunday  School*.  3d. 

Joyful  Anticipations  :  a  Sermon  oc- 
casioiKxl  by  the  de.ilh  of  Mrs.  Slopi'f. 
By  S.  Sleigh,  Salisbury.  Bvo.  Is. 

Infant  Ho<atnias;  a  .Sermon  contain¬ 
ing  many  pirlicular*  in  the  life  and 
death  of  a  Sunday  School  child.  By 
S.  Sleigh,  rjmo.  Cd. 


Li$t  of  n  ork9  recently  PnhiiMhed, 


TTfOC*  AfflT. 

A  Dffrript'on  of  lU«r  of  St. 

Mirharl,  coutpriAin^  an  Accuiiut  v>f  its 
Grulof'Cal  Slructurt- ;  with  n  'iiAik«  on 
the  other  Aiorr>,  or  Wrstrit  UlamU : 
origiually  cuiumnaicalrtl  to  the  L'u- 
■vaii  Society  of  New  r.n;;<anJ.  |ly 
John  Webster,  M.l).  Corr.  Sec.  1.  S. 
N>K.  royal  Hvu.  with  nuineruiit  iii.ips 
aiiH  plaUa,  Us.  (lm|H)it4.U  from  r»o>- 
ton.) 

A  Description  of  the  Shetland  IslaiHU; 
coioprUn^  ail  account  of  tlicir  geology, 
M'riirry,  antiquities,  and  superstitions. 
By  Samuel  llibltrrt,  M.D.  M.F.S.  K.  &.C. 
Wttb  maps  arid  plates.  4to-  31.  3s. 


Illustrations  of  the  History,  Maanert 
Customs,  Art*,  Srieueet,  and  Liters* 
lure  of  Japan;  seleeUsI  from  Jafums^ 
manuscript*  and  printed  workr,  by  H, 
Titsingh,  lornierly  Chief  AfCent  of  tlit 
Dutch  Hast  Company  at  Nangaiaki^ 
and  arrcinpanied  with  many  rtdoorsd 
enci.it  iiuN,  faithfully  Copied  ffoin  origi¬ 
nal  Ja|iane«e  paintiegs  and  design, 
royal 4to.  lbs. 

Views  of  Society  and  Manners  ii 
America,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  frooi 
ti).«t  Country  to  a  Friend  in  Enrlaoii, 
during  IttlH,  19,  and '*0.  By  Francis 
Wright.  bviK  I'Jt. 


